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THE CAMIRUS VASE. 


Tue beautiful vase which forms the subject of this memoir 
was found by Messrs Salzmann and Biliotti, in 1862, in the 
Necropolis of Camirus in Rhodes, a site which has already 
yielded a rich and varied treasure of Hellenic antiquities, chiefly 
of the earliest period. ‘This vase is an amphora of the. shape re- 
presented in the margin of the plate, and measures 1 foot 5} in. 
in height. The design represented in the accompanying plate is 
taken from the obverse of this vase ; the description and delinea- 
tion of the picture on the reverse will be given in a subsequent 
article. The subject on the obverse represents a well-known 
incident in the myth of Peleus and Thetis,—the moment when 
Peleus, having succeeded in surprising the goddess, seizes her 
in spite of her attempts to elude his grasp by sudden transform- 
ations, which, in common with another sea-deity, Proteus, she 
had the power of assuming at will. The scene of this myth 
was on the shore of the gulf of Sepias in Thessaly. 

The central figure in the group is Thetis herself, who is 
‘ crouching in the attitude of the well-known statue, known by 
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the name Venus accroupie. She is naked, but with her left 
hand raises from the ground a mantle wherewith to cover herself. 
She turns half round towards Peleus, who stoops over her, grasp- 
ing her right arm with his right hand. His left arm is extended 
behind the goddess to seize her other arm. At the moment 
when he is thus pressing eagerly forward, a marine serpent, coiled 
round his right leg, bites him with its sharp teeth above the 
knee. ‘This serpent is the symbol of the power of transforma- 
tion possessed by Thetis, and is introduced in nearly all the 
ancient works of art where this subject is represented. Above 
the head of Peleus, Eros or Love hovers in the act of crowning 
the hero in token of his victory over the capricious sea-goddess 
who had so long eluded him. The seated goddess behind 
Peleus, who is looking down on the scene from higher ground 
is doubtless Aphrodite; the female figure standing at her side 
on the extreme left is Peitho, the Goddess of Persuasion, who in 
compositions of this kind is constantly present. On the other 
side of the scene are three female figures, all of whom 
may be regarded as marine deities, nearly akin to Thetis, with 
whom they are here associated. One of these is a draped 
figure, at whose feet is a dolphin. She is moving to the right, 
but at the same time turning towards Thetis as if taking a 
farewell look at her. This figure may be Amphitrite, the wife 
of Poseidon and grandmother of Thetis, or Doris, her mother, 
the wife of Nereus. On her right are two naked female figures, 
one of whom is flying to the right with her back to the scene, 
the other stooping down and holding out a mantle as if 
about to throw it over her shoulders. This figure stands on a 
rock. Thetis is crouching on another rock, which probably 
represents the extreme verge of the shore. The irregular ground 
to the right of Thetis taken in combination with the dolphin 
may be considered as a rude symbolical representation of the 
sea with its rocky bed. As both Thetis and the crouching 
figure opposite to her are in the act of throwing a mantle over 
their naked limbs, there can hardly be a doubt that the artist 
meant to represent the goddess surprised by Peleus at the 
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moment when she was taking a bath. The two naked figures 
would be Nereids, sisters of Thetis. 

The general explanation of the composition here given may 
be proved by the comparison of several other ancient works of 
art in which the same subject is represented. 

These works are as follows : 

1. An Athenian vase published by Millingen, in his Ancient 
Unedited Monuments, pl. A., on which the same scene is 
represented, with some slight changes. In this scene are 
Thetis and Peleus, with the Nereid Psamathe, another Nereid, 
and Poseidon on the right; while on the left is the chariot 
of Peleus in which his bride is to be carried off, the Nereid 
Cymodoche, sister of Thetis, and the god Pan, as represent- 
ing the mountain Pelion; the composition is closed on this 
side by the group of Aphrodite seated, with Peitho standing 
by her side, and Eros holding out an apple, the symbol of love, 
towards Peleus. All these figures, except Eros, are identified by 
their names inscribed over them. 

2. A vase engraved (Monumenti Inediti del Instituto 
Archeologico I, Tv. 38). On this vase we have in the centre 
the struggle of Peleus and Thetis, with Nereids on each side, 
over whom are inscribed their names, Cymathoe, Psamathe, 
Cymatolege, Glauke, Speo, Melite, and Nao. In this scene 
Nereus, the father of Thetis, appears on the left. 

3. A vase in the Vatican, published by Millingen in his 
Ancient Unedited Monuments, plate X. On this vase, Peleus 
and Thetis form the principal group. On the right are two 
Nereids contemplating the scene with grief and surprise, 
and, at the extremity of the composition, Aphrodite, seated, 
with Eros standing by, who is drawing his mother’s attention 
to the scene. A tree and a broad rugged line indicate the 
forests and rocks of Mount Pelion. On the left of the 
principal group is a youthful male figure, probably Telamon 
the brother of Peleus, and the Centaur Chiron, by whose 
advice Peleus succeeded in carrying off Thetis. The shore 
of the gulf Sepias in this scene is indicated by a broad band 
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below the composition, on which polypi and other marine pro- 
ductions are figured. 

In the three vases described above, the dramatis persone 
usually introduced in this subject are so completely identified 
that there is no difficulty in recognizing them in other ancient 
representations of the same scene. A number of these, princi- 
pally taken from vases, are figured in Overbeck’s Gallerie hero- 
ischer Bildwerke d. a. Kunst. Abbildungen, Taf. f. vii. vii. 

The transformations of Thetis are variously expressed in 
these scenes. Sometimes not only snakes, but one or more 
lions or panthers are represented attacking Peleus, while he is 
grasping Thetis. On the vase, No. 3 supra, a snake is wound 
round the thigh of Peleus, while a rainbow, another of the 
shapes assumed by Thetis, appears over her head. 

In No. 1, a lion and a sea-serpent are both attacking Peleus. 

From a comparison of a number of vases on which this 
subject occurs, we see that in the earlier designs the transforma- 
tions of Thetis occupy a place in the picture nearly as promi- 
nent as the figure of the goddess herself, and have a harsh and 
unpleasing effect; while in the later vases these features are 
kept down and treated more as accessories, so as not to interfere 
with the general harmony of the composition. 

In all the works of art which have been cited above the 
incident represented is the struggle between Peleus and Thetis. 

On the celebrated Portland vase the subject is somewhat 
differently treated. On one side of this vase Peleus is contem- 
plating Thetis asleep, in the presence of the nymph of Mount 
Pelion; on the reverse, Thetis, seated in the centre of the scene, 
gives her right hand to Peleus in token of her consent. At her 
side is the serpent, emblem of her transformations, but no longer 
menacing Peleus as on the earlier vases. On the right of the 
scene, Poseidon stands tranquilly looking on. Over her head 
hovers Eros, looking back at Peleus to encourage him, and 
holding in his right hand the nuptial torch, and in his left, 
his bow. 

The Portland vase, as Millingen justly remarks, is probably 
of a later period than any of the fictile vases cited above ; hence, 
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probably, the difference which it exhibits in the treatment of 
this subject. The composition was probably modified to please 
the Roman taste. 

It will be seen by comparing the composition on the 
Camirus vase with those on the inscribed vases, Nos. 1, 2 
supra, that the only figures on the former which cannot be posi- 
tively identified are the three female figures on the right of the 
scene. ‘That they are marine deities cannot be doubted. I 
am disposed to name the draped figure Amphitrite, not only 
because her costume and attitude seem to distinguish her as of 
higher rank than her companions, but also because she is the wife 
of Poseidon, the grandfather of Thetis, who is introduced in No. 
1. As however on several other vases Nereus, the father of Thetis, 
occurs instead of Poseidon, the draped figure may be her 
mother Doris. If we assume that the two naked figures are 
Nereids, the names Psamathe and Cymodoche or Cymatolege 
which occur on Nos. 1 and 2 are as probable as any that can 
be assigned. 

So far as I know, it is only on the Camirus vase that Thetis 
is represented bathing. 

The subject of the beautiful composition on this vase 
having been thus explained, it remains that I should offer 
a few remarks on the period and school of art to which it 
belongs. This vase-picture presents an example of the poly- 
chrome style of Ceramography ; in which style figures painted 
in opaque colours were combined, in the same composition, with 
the red figures on a black ground which appear in the earlier 
monochrome designs. The flesh of the figures in the poly- 
chrome style was painted white; the draperies, crimson, purple, 
or blue; wreaths, armlets, and other ornaments, were slightly 
raised in relief and gilt. With these innovations was introduced 
a more ambitious style of composition. The artists by whom 
the earlier monochrome designs were painted, evidently felt that, 
being limited to one colour and to mere outlines without 
chiaroscuro, they could not attempt .foreshortening or intricate 
groups without losing distinctness. Hence the severe and 
noble simplicity of the finest vase-pictures of this earlier mono- 
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chrome style. The faces are almost always represented in 
profile, the figures, as far as possible, in the same plane and 
detached one from another, or if grouped, distinctness is at- 
tained by the opposition of nude form to drapery and by other 
expedients for the discrimination of surface. 

The shape of the vase itself was to the artist of this earlier 
period another condition. His design was composed with 
special reference to the form of the vase which he had to 
decorate; he did not consider himself ‘at liberty to borrow com- 
positions from the designs with which the great contemporary 
painters decorated walls or panels. Ceramography was rightly 
considered to be a branch of painting requiring a specific 
style, and the artist’s highest aim was to attain such perfection 
as was possible within certain narrow limits. This primitive and 
simple theory seems gradually to have been corrupted by the 
introduction of novelties, adopted under the specious name of 
improvements. As the knowledge of aérial perspective and 
chiaroscuro was more generally diffused through the influence 
of great masters, such as Apollodorus and Pamphilus, an attempt 
was made to develope the art of vase-painting pari passu, and 
to emancipate it from its old traditional restrictions. 

It is obvious that as soon as foreshortening and more com- 
plicated grouping were allowed in vase-pictures, colour became 
necessary for distinctness; and hence we find that the introduc- 
tion of white figures, coloured draperies, and gilding, is associated 
with a style of composition more picturesque and refined than 
that of the old simple monochromes. Front and three-quarter 
views of the face are constantly to be found, and far more expres- 
sion is thrown into the features. Bold foreshortenings are often 
introduced, and the artist is for ever trying to make up for the 
want of chiaroscuro by the force of his outlines. 

The composition is still determined by the shape of the 
vase itself, but there is a growing tendency to adapt the vase to 
the picture instead of adapting the picture to the vase. 

It is not within the scope of this notice to show how these 
specious attempts to improve Ceramography led to its gradual 
degradation ; my object here is to call attention to the special 
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interest of this vase as an example in which the transition from 
the earlier to the later style is very clearly marked. It is 
probably a very early specimen of polychrome Ceramography, 
executed before this innovation had begun to corrupt the art, 
and thus combining in a remarkable manner the excellencies of 
the earlier and later styles. The composition is nobly conceived, 
the drawing of the figures bold and masterly. 

The incident is well told, and in the general motive there is 
a passionate tenderness which transcends the limited range of 
expression in the earlier monochromes, and which, if attempted 
by any ordinary artist of the later school, would have been over- 
laid with more or less of affectation and mannerism, such as 
we see in the celebrated Meidias Vase in the British Museum. 
The features of Peleus himself, and of the figure which I sup- 
pose to be Amphitrite, are drawn with exquisite delicacy, and 
the artist has thrown into their countenances as much expression 
as perhaps has ever been attained in ancient ceramographic art. 
The figure of Thetis, being painted in a perishable material, has, 
unfortunately, suffered more than any of the others, and her face 
is nearly obliterated, but the form is beautifully modelled. Per- 
haps the most masterly piece of drawing in the whole com- 
position is the back of the Nereid who is flying to the right, 
which on the vase has a morbidezza which no engraving can 
adequately express, because this figure, in the original design, is 
adapted to a concave surface, while on the Plate the same out- 
line is transferred to a plane. This careful adaptation of the 
figures to the surface on which they are delineated is observable 
throughout the composition. It is not through accident, but 
design, that the figure of Thetis herself, the central point of in- 
terest, is placed on the lower part of the vase, and that the 
figures of Peitho, Aphrodite, and the flying Nereid, are on 
a higher level. These figures were intended to be in the back- 
ground, and their position relatively to the rest is suggested by 
the receding surface of the vase as it narrows upwards ; while 
the figure of Thetis, placed in the centre of the foreground, as 
the principal point of interest, acquires still greater importance 
from being painted on the part of the vase nearest the eye. 
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It is owing to the same principle that the right arm of the 
flying Nereid, which on the Plate appears so strangely out of 
drawing, does not so offend the eye on the vase; for as this 
arm is painted on a surface which itself retires from the eye, the 
imperfection of the foreshortening almost escapes observation. 

Nothing can be happier than the use of polychrome decora- 
tion in this picture. The white colour is reserved for the two 
figures round which the whole interest of the subject centres, 
Thetis and Eros. With equal discrimination gilding is only 
applied to the cap of Peleus,* the wings and diadem of Eros, 
and the ornaments of Thetis and Amphitrite ; and by this simple 
gradation in the colouring, not only is the attention more at- 
tracted to the principal group, but a general harmonious tone is 
diffused over the picture. The excellencies of design and exe- 
cution which we find in this vase-picture, are rarely to be met 
with in extant specimens of polychrome art, few of which are 
free from the charge of feeble and mannered drawing and mere- 
tricious colouring. 

With regard to the period when the Camirus vase was ex- 
ecuted, nothing certain can be affirmed, but from the largeness 
of style in the drawing I should be disposed to place its date 
somewhere between B.c. 350 and 320. I see no reason to 
doubt that it is of Rhodian fabric, and, if the date to which I 
have assigned it be correct, it must have been executed when 
the celebrated painter Protogenes flourished at Rhodes. Perhaps 
the native artist who drew this beautiful composition on the 
clay with so sure a hand, may have learnt the principles of design 
in the school of the great master whom Apelles delighted to 
honour. 


On the reverse of this vase is a group of Dionysos, Ariadne, 
and a Satyr, which I hope to make the subject of a future 
memoir, in which will also be described a beautiful gold pyzis, 
or box, evidently part of the furniture of a lady’s toilet, which 
was found in the same tomb. 


C. T. Newton. 


* This cap is a variety of the petasus. 





THE “LOAN COLLECTION” 
AT SOUTH KENSINGTON.* 
(Continued from page 76, Vol. I.) 


In concluding our article on this subject in the first number 
of this Review, attention was drawn to the leading motives 
which have usually induced the collection of the various classes 
of objects comprised in such a series of illustrations of the Art- 
industries of the past as is now under review. One type of 
“virtuoso” rides, it was stated, his hobby for the sake of the 
rarity of his acquisitions; another for their beauty ; a third for 
their use as models for imitation ; a fourth for their historical 
interest ; while some few perchance, with broader views or more 
catholic aspirations, clutch indiscriminately at all their means 
may permit of their amassing, distinguished by any one or all 
of the above-mentioned characteristics. It may be urged, pos- 
sibly, that all that is beautiful must necessarily afford precedent 
for imitation ; that any object possessed of great historical inter- 
est must necessarily be rare; and that consequently our four 
qualities as above given may be reducible to two; but a more 
careful investigation of the subject will probably reveal differ- 


* “ Science and Art Department of the | the most remarkable Works of Art con- 
Committee of Council on Education.” tributed on Loan to the Special Exhibition 

** Catalogue of the Special Exhibition | at the South Kensington Museum, 1862. 
of Works of Art of the Medieval, Re- | Selected and described by J. C. Ropinson, 
naissance, and more recent periods, on Loan | F.S.A., &c. &c. The Photographs by 
at the South Kensington Museum, June, | C. THurston TuHompson. Published 
1862. Edited by J.C. Ropinson, F.S.A., | by authority of the Science and Art De- 
&c. &e. London, 1862.” partment of the Committee of Council on 

“ The Art Wealth of England. A | Education. By Messrs P. and D. Colnaghi, 
Series of Photographs representing fifty of | Scott, and Co., 1862.” 
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ences not perceptible at a cursory glance. This more careful 
investigation will no doubt convince the student, firstly, that of 
two ancient objects possessed of an equal amount of beauty, 
one may be of infinite importance, as far transcending any con- 
temporary production, and therefore as affording an inestimable 
model for the artist or manufacturer of the present day; while 
the other may fall beneath the level of much that may be 
wrought even “ad nauseam” by the skilful art-workmen at the 
great centres of nineteenth-century Industry: or, again, that 
an object possessed perhaps of a very high order of spiritual or 
intellectual beauty, such as many fine specimens of medieval 
art, may yet evidence in some particular such obvious defects 
as may render it a pitfall rather than a treasure for the observer, 
who may be sufficiently dazzled by its intellectual beauty of 
intention to be blinded to its possibly grave material short-com- 
ings. The student may, secondly, be brought to apprehend that 
although it is true that anything of great historical interest must 
necessarily be rare, it by no means follows that everything 
which is rare must necessarily be of historical interest. Of how 
many almost unique specimens of gems and precious stones 
which have descended to us from remote antiquity have we not 
lost all historical record? Extraordinary caprices in the produc- 
tions of men as well as of Nature possess an inherent interest due 
but in a remote degree to the circumstances, either of time or 
place, under which they may have been engendered. 

Still it must of course be admitted that our scale of qualities 
is but of general and artificial application, and that the great ma- 
jority of objects, usually grouped under the head of articles of 
virtt, possess such a combination of the qualities we have assumed 
as distinctive, as to absolutely elude any rigid classification. As 
men are various, so are in extended ratio the productions of men ; 
and as the productions exhibit more of the intellectual and less 
of the mechanical organization of the producer, so do they re- 
flect with greater vivacity every phase of individuality. Hence 
it is that the human interest, if it may be so termed, of such a 
selection of works of art as was formed by the acute censors 
who excluded the grosser elements of design from the “ Loan 
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Collection,” and admitted only its finer creations, asserts itself 
as paramount to the most skilful analysis. In proportion to the 
amount of /ife breathed into his work by the artist is the sym- 
pathy that work at once arrests from the beholder. For the 
first moment, at least, the latter seems to stand face to face with 
the former, who, as it were, speaks to him from his work; and 
unmindful of whether the object is rare, or useful, or beautiful, 
belonged to an emperor or to a peasant, the student dwells 
abstractedly upon such an evidence of man’s soul, struggling, as 
it were, to live in its subtler elements in defiance of the inexora- 
ble doom of fate, with faculties which absolutely refuse to at 
once assume the functions of analysis. Theoretically, at least, 
bound to anatomize, he shrinks from vivisection. 

With these few words of deprecation against any assumption 
of rigidity in the application of our assumed leading distinctive 
features of the collector's treasury, we proceed to recognize the 
large part they have obviously played in presiding over the form- 
mation of some of the principal European Museums ; and more 
particularly over that ephemeral but truly noble one which 
forms the special subject of the present notice. 

The original type of all collections of rarities is without doubt 
the Treasury. The class of objects specially affected for rarity, 
are mainly such precious objects as become quasi unique,—in 
virtue; firstly, of their infrequent occurrence in nature, as 
monster gems and precious stones; secondly, of the great in- 
trinsic value of the materials of which they are composed, as 
gold and silver; and, thirdly, of the extraordinary difficulty 
attending their conversion into the special forms they may have 
been made to assume. Such collections are emblems of wealth 
and fruits of peace. In the Green Vaults at Dresden the “ne 
plus ultra” in this direction has been attained. With the ex- 
ception of a few bronzes of altogether minor importance, the 
whole of the objects of which that collection consists fall under 
one or other of the above definitions. Amidst the boundless wealth 
we find stored up in the eight apartments in which the collection 
is contained, we observe infinite labour on man’s part, and won- 
derful beauty in the evidences of the Creator's skill; but we are 
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forced to leave them with a confused sense of weary magnifi- 
cence, and carrying away few other sensations than one of regret 
that such clever artists as Dinglinger and Jamnitzer should 
have been doomed to the execution of so many admirable puer- 
ilities as are therein stored up, evidencing the combined wealth 
and very questionable taste of the great Electors of Saxony. 

Next to the “Green Vaults ” of Dresden follow “ cum longo 
intervallo” the Schatzkammer at Vienna, the Cabinet des 
Medailles at Paris, the Kunstkammer at Berlin, and the Ve- 
reinigten Samlungen at Miinich. 

The passion for the collection of magnificent gems and pre- 
cious metal work is one so expensive to indulge, that few but 
great sovereigns and merchant princes have ever been able to 
give way to it without ruin. The example set by the Medici, 
who founded the cabinet of gems at Florence, in which the 
original value of the “ piétre dure” is now almost transcended 
by that of the exquisite mountings in which they have been set, 
has been followed by few others than the Fuggers of Augsburg, 
the Hopes of Amsterdam, the Beckford’ of London, and the 
Rothchilds of all Europe. We shall presently observe the extent 
to which these three last-named inestimable collections were 
represented at South Kensington. 

It is to the honour of Italy that it should be to her noble 
galleries that we instinctively turn for a recognition of the zeal 
for beauty, dominating over other sentiments in the formation 
of national collections. At Rome, Florence, and Naples, art is 
in the ascendant. Bronze, upon which a master-mind has 
wrought, by some alchemical mystery has suddenly been 
found more precious than gold. The plaster or canvas hallowed 
by the transient sweep of a Raphael's hand, is of more account 
than Porphyry vases or Jade cups, shaped by lives of labour. 
Who shall presume to set a price upon the priceless? to speak 
of money value in the same breath with the Laocoon, the 
Niobe, or the Apollo? Rare of course such objects may be, 
and ever must be, but theirs is not of the rarity of the col- 
lector. A monster pearl, flushing with iridescence, is still but of 
the sea—fishy ; a monster diamond, all alive with light, is but 
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of the earth—earthy ; while such works of art as carry on from 
generation to generation the true types of grandeur in human 
form or human emotion, are by comparison “ of the heavens— 
heavenly.” 

In a minor form many well-known collections are largely 
imbued with that permeating loveliness which hallows the mean- 
est material in which it may be embodied. Campana, a man of 
exquisite taste, accumulated, firstly, what delighted him, and, 
secondly, what appeared to be curious. Sauvageot, with a 
scarcely less delicate sense of refinement, was somewhat more 
finical in his still admirable acquisitions. Denon was a fine 
judge of beauty, but inclined to pedantry. Perhaps our own 
misguided Charles began his collections with as keen a relish for 
true elegance and purity of style as any sovereign who ever 
heaped picture on picture, and statue on statue. The great 
Earl of Arundel worthily trod in the footsteps of the Royal 
Martyr. Filled as the Louvre and the British Museum are 
with masterpieces of various kinds, admirably as the Galleries of 
Berlin and Dresden are furnished with instructive and authentic 
illustrations of the arts of the past, and rich as the less well-dis- 
played treasures of the Austrian Empire may be, they are all 
somewhat too miscellaneous to preserve intact the dominating 
influence of beauty. At Miinich there is less confusion than at 
London or Paris, and, with the exception of some few transcend- 
ant masterpieces, such as the Madonna di San Sisto, there is 
more beauty than at Berlin or Dresden. In many of the pri- 
vate collections, both of France and England, the desire to pos- 
sess what delights appears to have predominated over the desire 
to possess either what instructs or what appears magnificent. 
Of such are the collections of the Counts Pourtalés and the 
Duc de Luynes, those of Mr Magniac, Mr Barker, and last, 
not least, of Mr Fountaine of Narford. 

It would be the height of injustice to a private enterprise, 
which stands alone at the present date in Europe, to abstain 
from commending the magnificent attempt made at the Crys- 
tal Palace at Sydenham, to enlist art into the service of popular 
enjoyment. In the words of the accomplished Anna Jameson, 
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we may say,* “Let those who wish to learn, come here; such 
materials for comparison and delightful contemplation were ~ 
never before brought together to educate the mind and the eye 
of the public.” Such education is of the rarest kind, for its 
fruits ripen with scarcely an effort, The eye once habituated to 
a form of grace grows, as it were, to it, and refuses instinctively 
to receive its joys from grosser types; and so not only is the 
artist himself raised by such dainty contemplation, but a public 
is created capable of appreciating his efforts, and if need be of 
holding up the mirror of the past to stimulate his feebler pow- 
ers, and rouse him to a manly rivalry, even with the greatest 
giants revered, in the old chronicles of art, and for fragments 
such as glance amid the luxuriance and everlasting youth of 
nature in those gardens of Armida at Sydenham. Our strain 
may appear euphonistic, but its reasonableness will probably 
pass unquestioned if the reader pictures to himself not the pre- 
sence, but the absence of such an institution. Where, that no 
longer in existence, could he turn to carry out the injunction 
quoted from Mrs Jameson? Where could he find “such mate- 
rials for comparison and delightful contemplation”? A con- 
templation, the very charm, actual value, and future profit, of 
which consist in its being so “delightful;” for of delight, in 
beauty eminently, springs all fructification. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that beauty is rarer than 
rarity, and yet the Loan Collection perhaps afforded a better 
illustration than any other which could be pitched upon to 
illustrate the meaning, if not the truth, of the apparent paradox. 
As the critical student passed from case to case, for one 
impression of delight at an object, the perfection of form and 
colour of which seemed to leave nothing wanting, he could 
scarcely fail to be conscious at least half a dozen times that what 
he looked at was unmatchable, and rare and costly, almost 
beyond conception. Surely the sense of the old and sinking 
wells around us, from the depths of which that delight which 
true beauty can alone give, is mainly to be drawn, should make 


* Hand-book to the Courts of Modern Sculpture. Introduction, p. 13. 
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us chary of every source from which new supplies may be 
obtained. Nationally it should lead us to two distinct and yet 
connected lines of action. It should lead us, on the one hand, 
to the most jealous conservation of everything upon which the 
mint-mark of loveliness has ever been set; and, on the other, to 
appreciate and foster among our contemporaries, and among the 
rising generation especially, every effort to hallow labour by 
enlisting its ministrations in the cause of beauty. 

When we turn to the collections, the active agency in the 
formation of which has assumed the shape of a desire to instruct, 
and to supply models for study and emulation, if not imita- 
tion, we find them to be fewindeed. The permanent Museum 
at South Kensington—would it were less permanent in its 
local habitation, and with the schools of design likely to be 
removed to a more central position, where it could be more 
freely resorted to by the working and learning classes—is 
about the only one in which the acquisitions have been 
persistently made upon a recognized basis of public utility, 
and upon a well-organized system. The writer of the present 
notice, in commenting (in 1855) on the comparative educa- 
tional opportunities enjoyed by foreign and British workmen, 
in the days when the schools of design and the art collections 
were much nearer the great “foci” of population than they 
now are, remarked* that “if we would elevate the English 
workman, we must recognize some other stimulant to his ener- 
gies than beer ; we must provide museums for him, where, as at 
Marlborough House, he may see what others have done before 
him, and better than him in his own trade. We must get some 
free libraries, where he may be able to go and improve himself; 
we must put some better and more ideal monuments than 
we already have into our public streets, spending more money 
upon their art, and less upon the quantity of materials of which 
they are made ; we must, in short, educate his eye, and through 
his eye his mind, by giving him access to the best models of 


* « Reports on the Paris Universal Exhibition, presented to Parliament by com- 
mand, 1856.” Part I., p. 303. 
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fine and industrial art. Providing libraries to which access can 
be obtained during portions of the day only by payment, or by 
making previous formal application, and museums and galleries 
open from ten till four, three days in the week, is a complete 
mockery to the artizan. 

“If such places cannot be opened on a Sunday, either some 
arrangement must be made for lighting them up in the even- 
ings, and opening them till dark in the summer, or we must be 
content with the very limited development of his manufactur- 
ing capabilities which now falls to the lot of the British work- 
man. It appears to me impossible to over-estimate, in an 
industrial point of view, the importance of the establishment of 
the Museum at Marlborough House, and it is my belief that 
much good might be done to the London artizans, at little or 
no cost to the Government, by opening it in the evening, well 
lit up, at 1d. a-head, keeping in some of the rooms intelligent 
persons capable of occasionally explaining in simple language 
the principal objects exhibited, and answering such questions as 
to detail as might from time to time be addressed to them.” 

Happily much, the necessity for which was so recently pointed 
out, has been supplied since the date of that remark ; and it is in 
the highest degree creditable to the energies of Mr Cole and Mr 
Robinson that so much has been accomplished, placing England 
in the van of progress in the matter, within so brief a period. To 
the latter it would be unjust to refrain from offering a tribute of 
admiration for the courage and at the same time refined judg- 
ment with which all his acquisitions have been made for the 
public instruction. He did not enter the market a moment too 
soon, since the extraordinary increase which has taken place in 
the money value of such objects as are comprised in the Art 
Collection since the formation of that collection was com- 
menced, could not fail to frighten even our present art-loving 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if it fell to his duty to now pro- 
pose to the House of Commons such a vote as would pay for 
the purchase (could such a thing be purchasable) of a similar 
collection at the present date. 

The immediate prototype of the South Kensington per- 
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manent Museum was, there can be no doubt, the smaller but 
not less admirable collection forming the Museum of Economic 
Geology. The late Sir Henry De la Beche, its founder, was a man 
of large sympathies, and gifted with the perception, to which 
scientific men do not appear often to give in a working adhesion, 
not only that abstract science was valuable as science, but that it 
was ten-fold more practically valuable as lying at the root, and 
forming the basis, of what Dupin has christened the “ Anthropic 
Arts.” Hence he connected with his geological and mineralogi- 
cal specimens—illustrations, firstly, of the products educed 
from them both now and in the past ; secondly, of the processes 
by which such products were attainable, and had been attained ; 
and, thirdly, of the various forms by which the highest results, so 
far as beauty was concerned, had been achieved in each depart- 
ment of art-industry, the products of which rest upon a mineral- 
ogical basis. Many of the ablest scientific men in this country 
have grouped themselves about the Jermyn-street establish- 
ment; and there can be little doubt that the money expended 
upon its formation and maintenance by the country has been 
returned one hundred-fold to the national coffers by the 
stimulus it has given to the scientific, and therefore economical 
and largely increased, development which has taken place of the 
unrivalled mineral resources of the British possessions. 

It would be unjust to refuse to recognize the value for imita- 
tion of an infinity of models of beauty preserved in Museums, 
such as the Louvre, the British, the Hotel Clugny, and the new 
Museum at Berlin: at the same time such collections more 
appositely fall under the category of National Museums, in 
which the importance of historical illustration, and the duty of 
the preservation of all which it is most important should be 
snatched, as it were, from the destroying angel, transcend all im- 
mediate considerations of encouraging and improving manu- 
factures, or teaching “the young idea how to shoot.” Its 
National Museums rarely fail to ultimately become identified 
with the history of a country. In Spain they tell the tale of 
past magnificence, past excellence, past chivalry, and little of a 
present, about which there is probably little to tell. In America, 
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history and museums appear to be alike in a stage of incubation. 
In Russia, in history as in her national collections the relics and 
traditions of barbaric magnificence are Russian, while almost all 
things beautiful or refined appear like a series of exotics brought 
from afar and preserved in Imperial hothouses. Occasionally 
such importations fructify, but, like all forced fruits, their pro- 
ducts appear to be generally wanting in flavour. In Austria, 
Art has been historically, as her collections now are usually, 
aristocratic and never popular. In France, on the other hand, 
the Louvre, Versailles, and the Hotel Clugny are the only true 
Republics left, in which rich and poor fraternize in one com- 
mon social enjoyment, and, so far as the sentiment of delight is 
concerned, probably in liberty and equality. “La Gloire de la 
France” is written as plainly at the Louvre and Versailles as in 
the Invalides; and the concrete condition of the popular mind, 
built up on the stirring traditions of along and splendid history, 
finds it parallel in the eclectic and advanced state of the 
national arts, to the formation of which the monuments of 
every historic period preserved in the national collections have 
in no small degree contributed. 

In Great Britain we “ progress by antagonism,” in our 
Arts, our picture-galleries, our public libraries, our museums, 
and indeed in all our popular institutions, as we have always 
done in our history. With the same strenuous energy which 
has preserved our islands from the invader, we have been, and 
indeed still are, fighting over almost every national collection 
we possess. With the hereditary independence of “true 
Britons” we abuse most of what we buy most dearly; we in- 
dulge freely in what we ought not to spend money upon; we 
then button up our pockets to spite ourselves, and saying we will 
never be such fools again, we refuse to sanction expenditure on 
what is most obviously essential to our own good progress and 
enjoyment. In a short time when the chance is well nigh gone, 
and we find some one else in possession of what we ought never 
to have let slip, we see the error of our ways, and perhaps buy 
back, at double cost, the identical item, the temptation to become 
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the possessors of which we had so stoutly armed ourselves 
against. 

What is this but a paraphrase of the history of our British 
Museum, our National Gallery, our Schools of Design, our 
Barrack system, or rather want of system, and our Govern- 
ment Offices? About a dozen years ago it was found that 
our collections for the former two institutions had accumu- 
lated so rapidly as to imperatively demand extension. Some 
three or four acres of land were wanted for the purpose in im- 
mediate proximity to the existing institutions, both of which 
were admirably placed for the public convenience. The 
rational way in which an attempt was made to supply the 
demand was to buy eighty-six acres mainly of garden ground in a 
suburb at a distance of several miles from each institution. 
As might naturally be expected, up to the present hour, both 
remain unrelieved from an ever growing plethora. Finding 
that Science and Art were unwilling to betake themselves to 
Brompton, excepting in the form of a “ Department,” the Go- 
vernment of the day prudently got rid of the greatest part of their 
investment (to which one of the most recent acts of the Legis- 
lature has been to return, of course “ paying the difference”), and 
at great cost acquired a fine estate of about three and a half acres 
in an admirable situation in Piccadilly. Five per cent. per annum 
at compound interest on the purchase money since the date of that 
investment (Oct., 1854), represents a capital sum of 480,000, 
for which we have done little else than for a few years accom- 
modate the Royal Society, and afford facilities for drill to a 
corps of Volunteers. It is surely unnecessary to dwell upon 
the wisdom of supplying the want of instruction in design 
most poignantly felt in Soho, Clerkenwell, and Spitalfields, by 
an institution at Kensington; or of allowing land mainly pur- 
chased greatly beyond. its really high value “for immediate 
occupation” on one side of Downing-street, the property of 
Government, to remain for 20 years and more useless, while 
the offices on the opposite side of the way have been running 
over into holes and corners all about the neighbourhood of 
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the Houses of Parliament. Yet amidst all this conflict we still 
hold on in the main to what is great and worthy, and so, as it 
were, out of very perversity, we stand at the present moment as 
well provided with national collections as probably any other 
country in Europe. Those collections may be ill-housed, but at 
least we have the fact of their existence. Our contemporary 
Schools of Art and of Art-Industry are in some respects in a 
flourishing condition, and the prevalence of that wholesome 
spirit of conservatism, which is essential and proper to an Art- 
loving country, was admirably vindicated in that very collection 
which forms the subject of the present notice. 

To that collection we now turn with the design of testing 
its characteristics by those we have observed to predominate in 
many of the leading European Collections. Our first inquiry 
will be as to its relative eminence as an assemblage of rarities. 

Its sumptuous wealth in this respect cannot perhaps be bet- 
ter illustrated than by recalling the fact, that of the rarest and 
most valuable of all classes of Ceramic production, known as the 
“Faience de Henri II,” out of a total of fifty-four specimens 
known to exist, the Loan Collection contained no less than 
five-and-twenty,—-that is to say, every specimen believed to be 
preserved in this country: and it is highly probable that 
those twenty-five specimens would produce as many thousand 
pounds if sold by public auction. One specimen only, and 
that of secondary importance, is preserved in the public mu- 
seums of this country, and ten in those of France. One of the 
great causes of the rarity of this ware is that there are no dupli- 
cate pieces; for as Mr Robinson remarks in his excellent notice 
prefixed to the seventh section of the catalogue, “ although the 
ewers, candlesticks, tazze, salt cellars, &c., have a sufficiently 
close general resemblance to each other, they all vary widely in 
their outward forms and details ; each specimen, indeed, seems to 
have been virtually unique of its kind. The same inlaid patterns 
or stamps, and also many of the details in relief, it is true, re- 
occur over and over again in numbers of specimens, but on 
comparing the pieces with the corresponding or similar ones, 
the actual facts of detail will be found to be entirely different.” 
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In another department of Ceramic art, the productions of the 
Royal and Imperial Manufactory at Sévres, the Loan Collection 
comprised about four hundred specimens, for which one of the 
principal dealers in this country told the writer he would be 
delighted to give one hundred thousand pounds. The Queen’s 
contributions from the Royal Collection were of the most mag- 
nificent description, and it is much to be doubted whether even 
in France they could be surpassed in splendour. When we 
remember how entirely aristocratic a manufacture this fragile but 
beautiful ware was, and indeed is,—how aristocracy has suffered 
in the popular revolutions which, while devastating the hotels 
of “the Faubourg,” no doubt took pleasure in smashing what- 
ever cupidity left unstolen, — how persistently England has 
bought all that France has ever had to sell of beauty or value,— 
and how long ours remained almost the only market in which 
the Art Treasures, saved from the wreck of their fortunes by the 
poor “Emigrés” and “ Conscrits,” could be disposed of at all, 
it is a subject of surprise, now, not that so much should be pre- 
served in England, as that any at all should be left in France. 
Grand as Her Majesty’s contributions were in number and im- 
portance, in quality it would be impossible to excel much of 
what was displayed by private collectors. Among these Mr 
Charles Mills, Mr Martin Tucker Smith, Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby, Mr Robert Napier, Mr Addington, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, Mr Marjoribanks, Lady Dorothy Neville, and Mrs Lyne 
Stephens, were most conspicuous; Mr Mills’ specimens, and 
more particularly his “Cabinet mounted in ormolu, and inlaid 
with four large oval plaques with green margins ; the two large 
panels in front exquisitely painted with corbeilles of flowers,” 
were of the most perfect and rarest types of paste, texture, 
colour, painting, successful firing and glaze,—in fact, of all that 
constitutes good Sévres and distinguishes it from all contempo- 
rary Ceramic manufactures. 

In the section of gems and precious stones, to know that 
the Loan Collection included Mr Beresford Hope's collection, 
is to know at once that it included what cannot be rivalled—the 
very cream and essence of rarity. That collection—supplemented 
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by his eldest brother’s contributions, in the department of per- 
- sonal ornaments and gems, and in the department of “ Vases 
and other objects in rock crystal, sardonyx,” and other “ pietre 
dure,” by the magnificent specimens which passed from the 
Beckford collection to the Duke of Hamilton’s, and many 
others, the property of the Rothschild family, Mr Barker, and 
other amateurs,—was scarcely to be rivalled, even by what is con- 
tained in the last four apartments of the “Green Vaults” Mu- 
seum, the Schatzkammer at Vienna, or the Medicean Cabinet 
at Florence. The following (“ab uno disce omnes”) may be 
taken as types of the special rarities of both sections :— 

“No. 7350. A finger ring, cut out of a solid piece of 
emerald of remarkably pure quality ; two emerald drops and 
two collets, set with rose diamonds and ruby borders in Oriental 
mountings, formerly belonging to Jehanghir, son of Akbar, 
Emperor of Delhi, whose name is engraved on the ring. These 
are mounted as a Sevigné, with fine clusters of brilliants, emer- 
alds, and pearls, attached to a gold neck-chain of English setting. 
Diameter, 1jin. x 1fin. This ring was presented by Shah 
Soojah to the East India Company, and was purchased by the 
late Lord Auckland, when Governor-general of India.—The 
Hon. Miss Eden.” 

“No. 7310. Ring, set with a large and fine sapphire facet 
cut into an octagon, five-eighths of an inch in diameter, sur- 
rounded by small diamonds. It is usually called ‘Le Saphir 
merveilleux,” and is described by Madame de Genlis.—A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, Esq.” 

“No. 7319. A very large pearl, straight-sided, widening 
towards the lower part, which has a dark opalized tint. This 
pearl (the largest known) weighs 3 ozs., is 2 inches long, and 
44 in. in circumference; it is mounted as a pendant, in an 
arched crown of five vertical bars set with brilliants on a lining 
of crimson enamel, a gold border of emeralds, sapphires, and 
rubies. The back of the crown is chased gold.—A. J. B. Beres- 
ford Hope, Esq.” 

“No. 7336. Gold pendent jewel. In the centre is an oval 
onyx intaglio of three strata, of the head of a negress, sur- 
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rounded by a narrow border of blue enamel, and a wider one of 
white, set with emeralds and rubies. On each side is a cornu-copia, 
from which rises the figure of a negro with arms raised, holding 
a bow and arrow, and supporting a triangular entablature set 
with a ruby and a pearl at each end. At the bottom isa straight 
band set with a ruby and three pearl drops. The back is 
enamelled, and has a locket containing two finely-painted por- 
traits of a lady and gentleman, by Hildyard. A cinque-cento 
gem. Italian. Length, 23 inches. Lady Sophia Des Veux.” 
Nothing could surpass the completeness and perfection of this : 
exquisite little jewel. 

“No. 7697.—Massive cup of a beautiful topaz colour, of 
irregular form ; it is described in the Fonthill catalogue, as ‘ the 
largest known block of Hungarian topaz.’ It is boldly carved 
with concave flutings and scrolls, a mask in front under the 
spout; the opening at top takes the form of the ends of the 
scrolls. The height is 54 in.; length, 5¢ in.; depth, 6 in. It 
is mounted in gold, with brilliantly enamelled cinque-cento 
arabesque ornaments profusely studded with diamonds. The 
handle takes the form of a dragon, its head reaching over the 
mouth of the vase, translucent green body, and the tail entwined 
in a mask, a row of diamonds on the wings and down the back. 
The foot is formed of three dragons of green and blue enamel, 
their heads downwards, and their tails reaching upwards in 
scrolls, from which hang festoons set with brilliants; above this 
on the stem are three masks and a wreathed boss. The inside of 
the foot is also finely chased and enamelled. 16th century. 
Extreme height, 9 in. From the Fonthill collection—Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild.” 

“No. 7695. Sardonyx ewer, of flattened oval form, 
mounted in enamel, called ‘The Cellini Ewer’? The body 
of the vase is formed of two convex pieces of sard of a rich 
dark brown colour, perfectly free from the white striz which 
frequently occur on specimens of this unusual size, carved 
with radiated convex flutings from the centre. 5 in. wide by 
3% high. It is encircled by a gold framework round the 
sides, covered with enamel of white, blue, and green leaves and 
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flowers in pierced work, set with diamonds and rubies. On 
each side of the sardonyx centre are projecting female heads, 
wearing helmets ending in scrolls. On the upper half are two 
enamel figures ; that under the spout is a nude recumbent female, 
with a zone of rubies and diamond pendant, and opposite is 
the head and body of a man terminating in two dragon’s tails ; 
on the head of this last figure stands a sort of cockatrice, or 
monster with the head, body, and wings of a dragon and bird’s 
legs, forming a handle, which reaches high above the mouth of 
the vase, its neck and head curved downwards; between its 
wings a Cupid is seated holding a pair of reins, enamelled with 
green, yellow, and black, the wings set with rubies and diamonds, 
and a row of opals on the neck and back. The spout is in shape 
of a trefoil leaf, the upper part of which has translucent leaves 
on gold ground. Underneath the lip is a large white mask, sur- 
rounded by diamonds ; the neck of the vase also set with rubies, 
and a small coloured mask in the centre. The stem is formed 
of two birds at the sides, with a terminal figure of Pan between, 
set with rubies and turquoises. The foot is an oval piece of 
striated onyx, with a rich border of enamel leaves set with vertical 
lines of four emeralds and a ruby between each line. Extreme 
height, 102 in. Italian work of the 16th century. This mag- 
nificent ewer formed part of the crown jewels of France, before 
the first revolution, and was fully described in an inventory 
made by decree of the National Assembly in 1791.—A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, Esq.” 

“No. 7659. Large oval Sardonyx bowl, carved out of a 
solid mass of rich dark-coloured stone, with striped spots of a 
lighter shade; fluted inside; carved on the outer surface with 
vertical lines, arched at top. This splendid and probably unique 
pebble measures 9@ in. in diameter by 63 in., and is 3} in. high. 
16th century. It is mounted on a stem and foot, elaborately 
chased and enamelled with cinque-cento designs, supported by 
12 upright bands, with festoons between. Height altogether, 
10} in.—Duke of Hamilton. 

There exists yet another class of gems in which the Loan 
Collection was abundantly rich, viz. that of antique and other 
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engraved gems. In this as in Sévres china and decorative arms, 
the Royal contributions stood unrivalled; not so much, perhaps, 
for the antiques, though some of these—particularly one formerly 
belonging to Charles I.—were both large and fine, as for the 
beauty and rarity of the four portrait camei of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., and Queen Elizabeth, by that great unknown 
master of the art of gem cutting, of whose remarkable and 
unmistakeable style five other specimens only are known. Of 
these, two were shown among the Devonshire gems, and one in 
the collection of Mr Hawkins of Bignor, the possessor and ex- 
hibitor of the magnificent “ Apotheosis of Augustus.” Among 
the “ intaglios,” Mr Robinson’s Philoctetes and Lady Fellows’ 
Hercules and Omphale were of the utmost perfection, as indeed 
were many more which cannot here be dwelt upon. Neither is 
it possible to dwell upon individual specimens of gold and 
silver plate; to touch upon such a subject would lead us too far 
into detail. It may simply be averred, without risk of contradic- 
tion, that never probably was such a series of magnificent 
objects of value, of rarity, and of beauty in the precious metals 
brought together for the delight of the student, not even at 
Manchester, where the display of ancient plate was extraor- 
dinarily fine. 

In thus running over the salient groups of rarities contained 
in the Loan Collection, we cannot but recognize how large 
a share personal gratification, or call it, if you will, personal 
vanity, has had in occasioning their existence and preservation. 
With few exceptions these leading rarities have been the pro- 
ductions of states of social existence in which capital has ac- 
cumulated through the ministrations of labour to an extent far 
beyond the supply of material or even fantastic wants; and at 
such a stage the cream of labour has been, as it were, skimmed 
to feed the fancies, not the necessities, of the rich and noble. 
The acmé of such a state of things was reached just before the 
great French Revolution, when “beaux” and “belles” ruled 
society, and out of pure idleness elevated trifles into matters of 
dire import. For such fastidious appetites no industrial cookery 
was unimportant ; the slightest flaw in a coveted tea-cup, or the 
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least morsel of a “meuble de luxe” misfitted or left imper- 
fectly chased or polished was not a momentary fret but a positive 
affliction. To such almost nervous or febrile sensibilities are 
we indebted for the example of much of that perfection we are 
accustomed to admire in the dainty rarities of the trinkets and 
personal requisites of the old French “ régime.” We caught 
by reflection some of the graces, and many of the follies, of 
the leaders of “la mode” when that changeful goddess was 
worshipped with most zeal and faith; and our old play-wrights 
knew well how to seize, and hold up to ridicule, the picture of 
the country Squire who had once got what Farquhar calls “ the 
Travelling Maggot in his head,” and came home again to 
grumble at all that was national, and affect the nicety of the 
Parisian courtier, too often without a spark of the highly culti- 
vated taste and sensibility which were rarely wanting in the 
subject of his awkward imitation. 

The “Sir Fopling Flutters”* and “ Sir Nicholas Gim- 
cracks”-~ of English comedy were not more inveterate “ Frib- 
bles” than were the “petits maitres” of the Regency, and 
reign of Louis XV., in France. They were nevertheless useful 
patrons of the Industrial Arts carried to their extremest refine- 
ment. It was for them, and for their prototypes, that were 
mainly produced the exquisite “ bagatelles” and “ colifichets” 
now treasured in the cabinets of the curious. The perfection 
of their furniture, china, laces, jewellery, and other personal 
equipments, formed, with gallantry and scandal, not the “ delasse- 
ment comique,” but the real business of their lives. For them 
artists such as Marillier, Berain, Boucher, Vien, De Neufforge, 
Blondel, directed the skilled labour of Boule, Reisner, Gouthier, 
Vernis Martin, Clodion, Toutin, Dassier, and hundreds of other 
art workmen of less reputation but scarcely less excellence. 
Embalmed, like flies in amber, we meet here and there in 
French literature, with “ preparations,” as the doctors would call 
them, of the “ morbid anatomy” of foppery, which may be said 
to have culminated with the “chinoiserie” of the younger 


* Etherege, “ The Man of Mode.” + Shadwell, ‘* The Virtuoso.” 
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Crebillon ; and finally degenerated under the “ Poissarde” black- 
guardism of Collé and Vadé. In one of those clever but far 
from “proper” romances of the time—*traduite du Japonais 
en Portugais, par Didaque Hadeczuca, compagnon d'un mis- 
sionaire a Yendo, et du Portugais en Frangais par lAbbé * * *, 
aumonier d'un vaisseau Hollandais, derniere edition, moins cor- 
recte que les premieres” —we meet with the following inimitable 
description of one of these courtly patrons of Industrial Art: 
“Il brodoit comme les Fées. Personne n’avoit d’aussi 
beaux bijoux, ni en si grande quantité. I] se donnoit tous les 
jours quelques nouveaux meubles, qui faisoient la conversation 
et Ienvie de toute la Cour. On ne fut jamais si curieux en 
dentelles, il avoit des manchettes du dernier beau, sur lesquelles 
on avoit representé avec la plus grande précision /a guerre des 
Titans. Au reste, il avoit toutes les modes de la premiere main, 
en imaginoit d’aussi bizarres que la Duchapt, faisoit des noeuds 
dix heures de suite, n’ignoroit aucunes nouvelles, épioit toutes 
les aventures, médisoit avec assez d’esprit, et assortissoit les 
porcelaines @ enlever.” 

The last-mentioned occupation was a very serious one, and 
from the “ valetaille” of the Royal “antichambre” to “the 
Pompadour” herself, the colour and mounting of a piece of 
“Celadon” china were themes of interest, second only to the 
movements of the Sovereign, his megrims and his dissipations. 
A writer of the period* thus describes the china-fever raging at 
its height in Paris :— 

“On pousse si loin les choses, que parce qu’on est a présent 
dans le gofit des Porcelaines, il y a des gens qui y mettent tout 
leur bien, et s’exposent a étre ruinez par quelque faux pas de 
leur chat. I] n’est point de chambre qu'un étranger qui y 
entrera ne prenne pour un Magasin de Fayence: et l'on peut 
dire que les Fayenciers ont trouvé le secret de faire que tout le 
monde soit devenu de leur métier, par l’étalage qu’on a soin de 
faire de cette Marchandise dans tous les apartemens. Je vou- 
drois bien savoir si l'on est aussi fou que cela en Provence.” 


* Lettres galantes, p. 216. 
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Nor was it only with his china that the petit maitre dallied : 
thoughts of his personal jewellery, and above all of his snuff-box, 
how it was to be made and how to be flourished, went far to oc- 
cupy the small residue of brain left after an abstraction of that 
larger part given up to gallantry. Too often the multitude of 
“ bagatelles” was but an index to the multitude of the amours ; 
and as an illustration may be cited the case of that magnificent 
libertine of the old régime—the Prince de Conti. Of him a con- 
temporary declares in a scandalous chronicle,* that “after the 
ladies of the opera the dealers in antiquities are those who will 
lose the most by the death of the Prince de Conti. For many 
years he has been addicted to the mania of collecting curiosities 
and pictures. Of these last I have inspected the gallery, which 
contains many specimens of the highest class and of the best 
masters. A list of his personal effects will be very singular. 
They talk of no less than 800 snuff-boxes and 4000 rings, but 
it is not likely that many of these will be shown to the public. 
The following is reported as accounting for this multitude. It 
is said that the deceased recorded each of his amorous con- 
quests by a slight theft; taking from one her ring and from 
another her snuff-box. For these, there is no doubt he paid 
very well, and as soon as the object passed into his possession it 
was at once ticketed with the name of its former owner.” The 
catalogue of his sale, which contains some interesting observa- 
tions on the collection made by the celebrated dealer, P. Remy, 
fully vindicates all that the writer above cited relates of the 
Prince de Conti’s pictures, and at the same time gives a more 
favourable impression of his tastes and talents than can be 
derived in any other way from the verdict of his contemporaries. 
In addition to pictures his collection comprised drawings, 
medals, terra-cottas, &c., of the highest class, which were kept 
under the charge of the distinguished antiquary, Miliotti, who 
was specially attached to the service of the “ Grand Prior.” In 
all the range of collection there is no class of objects of virtu 
which displays more exquisite workmanship than that in which 


* L’Espion Anglois, ou Correspondance Secréte entre Milord All’Eye et Milord 
AllEar. Vol. iv. p. 8081. Londres, MDCCLXxXIX. 
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the cabinet of the Prince de Conti is said to have so peculiarly 
abounded. The design, modelling, colouring, and perfect finish 
in the chasing and enamelling of the snuff-boxes and bijouterie, 
made during the last half of the 18th century, have never 
been surpassed in the manufacture of any similar class of objects. 
Of the truth of this assertion the Loan Collection offered un- 
questionable demonstration in its seventeenth section. From 
the treasuries of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
Mr C. Goding, Mr Baring, Mr Addington, Mr Marjori- 
banks, Messrs Hunt and Roskell, and the Baroness Mayer de 
Rothschild, specimens of the most extraordinary perfection were 
contributed. All the celebrated manufactories of porcelain pro- 
duced exquisite little plaques, painted with miniature figures, 
amorini, landscapes and flowers, expressly adapted for mounting 
in snuff-boxes and “ bonbonniéres,” the lapidary fitted his pietre 
dure with microscopic accuracy with the same object, the worker 
in tortoise-shell covered the beautiful material in which he worked 
with piqué, forming patterns of the utmost intricacy in minute 
golden points and inlays, still for the same purpose; while on 
the mounts the goldsmith carved the most delicate wreaths and 
flowers, which the enameller heightened with brilliant and un- 
dying colour. For the snuff-box, the ingenuity of the chemist 
even was Called into play to devise mordants, resists, and pickles, 
by the use of which different colours were given to various por- 
tions of the gold in the muffle,—thus green gold was relieved 
by contrast with light straw-colour and deep orange. The only 
rivals to the true Louis Seize snuff-boxes were the sword-hilts 
and watch-backs, of the same, and a somewhat earlier, date. 
Such objects form of course a kind of sequel to personal jewel- 
lery, and enter with equal fitness into the collector's category of 
“rarities” in all those cases in which, as in the objects of this 
kind displayed in the Loan Collection, their workmanship is of a 
rare degree of minute perfection. 

Passing on to a consideration of the quality of “beauty” 
as exhibited in the Loan Collection, it is necessary to turn to 
labour and material, forming the exact antipodes to that usually 
exhibited in the class of “rarities.” From time immemorial 
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bronze and terra cotta, stone and marble, wood, canvas, and 
vellum, all comparatively intrinsically worthless, have been en- 
nobled by great artists, and have been chosen for endowment 
by their genius with extraordinary value; as though specially 
to proclaim that true art was independent, and soared far above 
popular prejudices, in the matter of the greater or less value of 
the material in which lofty conceptions were to be embodied. 
They would never willingly permit “the matter to excel the 
manner,” but rather chose to vindicate what German writers 
would call their “subjectivity.” No section of the Collection 
exhibited this power in a more transcendent degree than did 
that of the Majolica wares; the beauty and value of which 
may be said to be absolutely dependent on the amount of skill 
and fancy with which the painter has executed his task of 
decorating with enamel colours an otherwise worthless and per- 
fectly simple piece of earthenware. On no other material was 
the perfect comprehension possessed by the Italian quattro and 
cinque-cento painters and designers of the true functions and 
principles of the application of coloured ornament to Industrial 
Art, ever so wellshown. Nor was it only ornament that they 
so applied: in the figure subjects and elaborate compositions, 
generally introduced in the centres of the plates and dishes, 
we frequently meet with epitomes of all that is most to be 
admired in the works of the contemporary “great masters,” 
Grand style, excellent composition, perspective, foreshortening, 
good light and shade, a freedom of execution, often reaching 
“bravura” of manner, and most harmonious colour, are rarely 
wanting. With such qualities we can little wonder at the great 
value of specimens such as those contributed by Mr Barker, 
Mr Morland, Mr Fortnum, Mr Henderson, Mr Addington, 
Mr Berney, the Rothschild family, and numerous other “cog- 
noscenti.” What the Nolan vases were to the ancients, Majolica 
was to the refined Italians of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Passing from a section too full of detail* to enter upon 


* The catalogue supplies everything | what it does not supply is that more 
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that can be wanted in this respect, not | general apergu” and ‘ conspectus” of 
only for this section, but for all others: | the subject, as a whole, which have been 
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further, we turn to the important series of bronzes—important 
neither for number nor dimension, but comprising many gems 
of extraordinary beauty. Far before any others must be placed 
the Paramythian bronze, exhibited by Mr Hawkins of Bignor, 
and purchased by that gentleman at Yanina, in 1798. It is 
similar in style to Payne Knight's celebrated specimens now in 
the British Museum, found at the same place. Unlike the 
ordinary run of antique bronzes, it is beaten and chased in 
repoussé work, and is not produced by means of casting. It is 
of the finest Greek time and style, and, on a small scale, is worthy 
to rank with the Venus of Milo, or the “ Victory” at Brescia. 
“The composition represents Anchises dressed in effeminate 
Asiatic costume, his dog sleeping near his feet ; seated on a rock, 
Venus, the upper part of her body nude, is unveiling herself, 
and gazes dt the astonished youth ; the genii of Love and Desire, 
figured as beautiful young boys with large wings, are seated near 
the goddess. This bronze, certainly one of the finest, if not the 
most exquisite antique bronze relievo now extant, is well known 
throughout Europe, from the many plaster casts which have 
been taken from it. Many defective portions of the bronze, not- 
ably the right hand of the figure of Venus, were restored in 
wax by Flaxman in a manner fully worthy of the original.” 

Of all the revivals of antique Art by the cinque-centisti, 
none was more successful than that of bronze-working, and it 
not unfrequently requires a practised eye to detect a cinque- 
cento from a late Roman bronze. Of both, numerous good 
examples were to be seen at Kensington, from the collections 
especially of Mr Fortnum, the Rev. Montague Taylor, the 
National Gallery of Edinburgh, and Mr Morland. Nothing 
in their different ways could be more perfect than were Mr 
Fortnum’s “ Latona,” ascribed to Giovanni Della Porta, Mr 
Gibson Craig’s little antique Venus, Mr Morland’s Trajan, 
and Mr Robert Napier’s candlestick. 

Enamels are to common metal work what Majolica is to 
common Ceramics,—a medium for the expression of that class 


attempted in these notices. Mr Thurston | son’stasteful descriptions should be possessed 
Thompson's photographs and Mr Robin- | by every exhibitor and connoisseur. 
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of beauty which Mr Fergusson distinguishes as Phonetic, and 
the Germans commonly call Aisthetic. In both departments 
of production the painter’s art is the medium by which the 
amateur’s heart is reached, and in proportion, firstly, as the artist 
is good as painter, and, secondly, as ornamentist, so is the im- 
pression conveyed and the amount of beauty realized. The 
earlier forms of enamelling, when effects were produced by the 
cloisonné and champlevé processes, decorate objects which fall 
specially under the head of Archzological curiosities; since 
beyond their historical and ecclesiastical interests they but rarely 
lay claim to our profound admiration on any other score. But 
from the introduction of translucent enamelling and the subse- 
quent processes of painting on a field of enamel, covering the 
whole surface of the metallic base, the artist was no longer fettered 
in the application of the finest possible design to the enrichment 
of the object, the surface of which had been so covered. Hence 
it is amongst the painted enamels of the school of the Renais- 
sance in France that we have to look for some of the charac- 
teristics of the highest order of beauty in design. These 
characteristics took the forms in the Italian translucent enamels 
and in those of the school of the Penicauds, generally of a 
spiritual beauty of expression in the embodiment of religious 
subjects,—of considerable brilliancy of colour united with good 
composition in the works of Leonard Limousin,—and in those of 
Raymond, Courtois, Pape, and other masters, of great grace 
in the forms, founded, through the schools of Raphael and 
Primaticcio, on the antique. 

For the collection of such objects our country has long 
been celebrated, and it is only necessary to refer to the pages of 
M. de Laborde’s work * on the enamels preserved in the Louvre, 
embracing a delightful resumé of the whole subject,} to re- 


* “Notice des Emaux, bijoux, et 
autres objets divers exposés dans les 
Galeries du Musée du Louvre. Par M. de 
Laborde.” Paris, 1853. 

+ Mr Frank's writings on the subject, 
especially as connected with ancient glass- 


working, and those of Mr Albert Way, 
and M. Labarte, are most interesting, and 
thoroughly to be relied upon, which is 
more than can be said of all the notices 
which have as yet appeared. 
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cognize the importance to the history of the art of the speci- 
mens so treasured up; more especially at Narford, and in the 
hands of Mr Danby Seymour, Mr Magniac, the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Rothschild family, Mr Addington, Mr Morland, 
Mr Marjoribanks, and Mr Gambier Parry. Limits of space 
forbid our dwelling on the tempting theme of the various 
beauties of the splendid series at South Kensington culled from 
most of the above collections and from many others. 

It would be great injustice to altogether pass over the claims 
to be considered really beautiful, of many of the illuminated 
manuscripts. In such an exhibition, where two pages at most 
could be offered to the admiration of the spectator, he might 
be disposed to overlook the mine of wealth contained in many 
of the most precious volumes contributed by the Duke of 
Devonshire,’ Mr Weld, Mr Boxall, Mr Tite, Mr Sneyd, Lady 
Stourton, and others. Framed specimens of most rare value 
and quality, and exhibiting many of the best characteristics of 
Italian design at its highest periods, both of spiritual or pre- 
Raphaelite, and of material or post-Raphaelite perfection, were 
lent by Mr Holford, Mr Bohn, Mr Robinson, Mr Layard, and 
others. Most noteworthy, for grandeur of conception, were 
Mr Holford’s “ seated figure of Rome, ascribed to Mantegna,”* 
Mr Layard’s initial B with the Archangels, and Mr Robinson's 
death of St Dominic; and, for delicate beauty of colour and 
ornament, Mr Holford’s Buonfratelli and Girolamo dai Libri. 

In any general estimation of the relative position of different 
objects, and different classes of objects, as models for the art- 
workman to study, and possibly imitate, we are bound to take 
into account, not only the abstract qualities evidenced in the 
object, but the special and probably temporary necessities of the 
student. At one time and in one country the constructive 
arts, including every variety of carving and cabinet modelling, 
as in Germany, for instance, in the 15th century, may be in a 
very high state of development, and yet in some particulars, such 
as a defective sense of harmony of colour, or in the prevalence 


* For the author's views with respect to this precious fragment, see “The Art of 
Illuminating.” 
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of a low type of animal and human form, the products of the 
country generally may be defective as compared with those of 
some other country in which the constructive arts may be in a 
far less perfect state. Again, at another time, a country’s arts may 
have fallen into an academical and monotonous routine, and 
imperatively require such a stimulus as is derivable from the ex- 
ample of the liberty and ever-springing freshness and individuality 
of medizval art ; or at yet another moment, such individuality and 
liberty may have degenerated into license, and need that checking, 
moderation, and what the French call “sagesse,” which is pro- 
duced only by such an organized recognition of types and prin- 
ciples as lies at the foundation of any well-regulated academical 
system. In the few following remarks we would therefore be 
understood as looking, not to what is universal, but to what is 
special; not to what models should be for all time, but to what 
may be regarded as specially useful at the present juncture. 

At the head of such, and looking to the current deficiencies 
of the English school, we would ‘put such evidences of skill in 
figure and ornamental modelling and sculpture on a small scale, 
as were manifested in the ivory and box-wood carvings of the 
Loan Collection. In the use of alto and basso relievo, whether 
of subject or ornament, as applied to Industry, we are far behind 
our contemporaries in France ; and to those amongst our artisans 
and designers who are striving to remedy such a reproach, 
South Kensington had abundance of “ golden lectures.” To 
such, an opportunity of examining and comparing Mr Field’s 
Clodions, many of Mr Webb’s matchless ivories, especially the 
“ Moutier” diptych, the Arabic cylindrical box, and some of 
the medizeval specimens, the Duke of Hamilton’s tankard ivories, 
many of the “ Art bronzes,” Mr Holford’s ebony cabinet, Her — 
Majesty’s and the Duke of Buccleuch’s Boule-cabinets, the 
Duke of Hamilton’s “ Riesner and Goutiére” furniture, Lord 
Londesborough’s repoussé armour, much of the silver plate and 
a good deal of the porcelain, would be likely to prove invalu- 
able. 

In a humbler but scarcely less important direction, there was 
probably no class of objects more valuable as suggestive material 
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for our manufacturers of the present day, than that which com- 
prised a quantity of what is commonly known as Persian 
Faience. It may not be unprofitable to briefly analyze the 
nature of its special suggestiveness. It is obvious that we have 
developed in this country at the present time in great perfection 
two distinct modes of production: the one, for the few, by the 
employment of highly-trained art-workmen, who can realize 
with rare exactitude designs specially made by cultivated artists 
for each product; the other, for the many, by instituting such a 
division of labour as makes the artisan almost equivalent to the 
machine with which his labour is usually identified. Between 
these two extremes there is rapidly springing into existence an 
intermediate stage, in which all that can be best produced by 
machinery is so elaborated, thus leaving the workman at still 
greater liberty to infuse into such features of the object manu- 
factured as have to be wrought by hand whatever measure 
of taste or design he may possess. Models for such a class 
of product are greatly wanted, and in this Persian Faience 
we meet with many which are highly satisfactory. In looking, 
for instance, over Mr Louis Huth’s beautiful series, we find 
scarcely a piece of an inelegant form, or with ill-applied or ill- 
coloured ornament, and yet in no one case do we meet with any 
such complication or difficulty of manufacture as need enhance 
the value of such articles beyond the current price of similar, 
but less beautiful, objects at the present date. Another point of 
view, under which such Faience is specially interesting at the 
present time, is a recognition of the fact that every specimen 
has been originally intended, not for the treasury of the magni- 
ficent, or for the cabinet of the connoisseur, but to render 
common household services, and to minister to ordinary daily 
necessities. Beauty has a special virtue when it is common. 
The rose and the violet, which shed their perfume alike for the 
humblest and the loftiest, will ever receive more reverent homage 
at the poet’s hand than the less popular fragrance of the Stefa- 
notis or Gardenia. 

Far be it from us to undervalue the more elaborate beauty, 
and use as models for study, of much that is obviously of alto- 

3* 
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gether exceptional demand ; all that is now intended to be asserted 
is, that if a nation persistently labours to make what is common, 
and most simply utilitarian, beautiful, it need be under no ap- 
prehension that failure will attend its artists’ and skilled me- 
chanics’ efforts, whenever they may be enlisted in the production 
of objects rarely demanded, but involving the subtlest labour 
and the rarest magnificence. It is far easier to mount energeti- 
cally, than to descend gracefully, in art industry, as in the 
“battle of life.” 

As forming a fair sequel to the Persian Faience, and entering 
into a somewhat similar category, was the extremely curious and 
beautiful set of specimens of what is supposed to have been 
referred to in ancient inventories as “ verre de Damas,” no 
doubt the prototype of the later Venetian enamelled glass. This, 
like the Faience, exhibits all that aptitude for the arrangement 
of conventional ornament in which the Orientals have excelled 
from the earliest periods in their history of which we have any 
cognizance. Both in design and process of execution, a revival 
of this beautiful Oriental enamelled glass would be a legitimate 
and most agreeable novelty, and would afford ample scope for 
the development of the workman’s ordinary aptitude for the 
combination of ornament with form, in all cases when both are 
left to the same individual,—as it appears to us, no mean or un- 
important condition, and essential to beautiful and homogeneous 
art-manufacture. Mr Felix Slade’s, the Rothschild, the Ham- 
ilton, and other specimens of this rare Damascus glass, were 
worthy of really profound study, for perfection both of form 
and colour. 

In the department of ordinary and precious metal-work, in 
which, within the last dozen years, this country has made the 
most extraordinary progress, the Loan Collection was rich 
beyond all compute or precedent, and pregnant with instruction, 
in so many different directions, as to defy our utmost efforts to 
condense the views we entertain on the subject into the limits 
of the present notice. Fortunately the good seed: originally 
sown by Pugin, and nurtured since his eclipse by others on 
whom his mantle has in somewise descended, is now bearing 
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fruit abundantly ; and the interests of so many are now concerned 
commercially in the advancement of this art in a right direc- 
tion, that the warning, encouraging, and urging voice of the art- 
critic is no longer as indispensable to the success of British 
metal-working (more particularly in the baser metals) as it was 
some years ago. Hence there is little reason to apprehend 
that those best calculated to take advantage of the lessons to 
be gleaned from the magnificent metal-work at South Kens- 
ington, have failed to pick up some of the valuable hints 
strewn “broadcast” before them. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of all were to be gathered from a class of metal-work 
not unlikely to be overlooked by the cursory examiner of the 
collection, viz., the Damascened work, both of Oriental, 
Milanese, and Venetian origin, contributed, among others, by 
Mr Octavius Morgan, Mr Rhode Hawkins, Mr Henderson, Mr 
Hailstone, Mr Drake, the Duke of Hamilton, and Mr Nesbitt.* 
Our metal-work, as now produced, stands much in need of 
such judicious and appropriate surface decoration, as might 
be superadded by means of the processes of enamelling, niello, 
and damascening, and all evidences of successful results achieved 
through these processes in old times are, or should be, so many 
hints for time present. It is impossible to refrain from pointing 
out one admirable illustration of a combination of perfect silver- 
smith’s work and perfect enamelling, in the case of Mr Paul 
Butler’s exquisite little salt-cellar (No. 7843), which was truly, 
as Mr Smith describes it in his catalogue, a “most beautiful 
specimen of goldsmith’s work of the French Renaissance,” 
handed down to us, “ notwithstanding its small dimensions and 
unusually delicate and fragile character, in a singularly perfect 
and unaltered state.” 

In the departments of decorative book-bindings, supplied 
mainly from the celebrated libraries of Lords Spencer and 
Gosford, Mr Felix Slade and Mr R. S. Turner, and of textile 
fabrics and ecclesiastical vestments, mainly organized and cata- 


* These specimens might have been worthily supplemented by Mr Edward Falkener’s 
fine collection, now lent by that gentleman to the Crystal Palace Company. 
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logued by the very Rev. Dr Rock, much was provided, calcu- 
lated to be useful to those bees of the social hive capable of 
gathering industrial honey from such choice flowers. 

In applying our fourth test of a first-rate collection to the 
one under review, we feel satisfied that it will issue triumphantly 
from the ordeal. Its archazological completeness and wealth 
in historical association were above and beyond all cavil. In 
Archaic relics of Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Art it was abund- 
antly rich; the Royal Irish Academy and Lord Londesborough 
heaping the cases with “ barbaric gold.” The beautiful “Tara” 
brooch, the “ Kilkenny,” the Conyngham, and the Hunterston, 
were all present. The ring of Alhstan, Bishop of Sherburne, 
A.D. 823-867; the Lismore Crosier and Mitre, the Clonmac- 
noise Crosier, the Shrine of St Mauchan, and the Dunvegan 
cup, were all there. Of the traditional “tenure horns” of im- 
portance none were wanting. The Clephane, the Bruce, and 
the Tutbury were all lent for the occasion. In the department 
of Medizval Art, the Colleges and Cathedral treasuries brought 
out inestimable relics. Mr Magniac, the Rev. Walter Sneyd, 
Mr Curson, the Duc d’Aumale, and Mr Beresford Hope were 
conspicuous among the private contributors. The superb 
Crosier of William of Wykeham, the unique nielloed super- 
altar, formerly belonging to Cardinal Bessarion, but now to Dr 
Rock, the Duke of Devonshire’s carved box-wood Rosary, and 
the no less beautiful one belonging to Miss Macgregor, Lord 
Edward Howard's sculptured triptych, the Lynn cup, the Mitre 
of St Thomas a Beckett, the Syon Cope, the Fishmongers’ 
Company’s pall, the Steeple Aston Reredos hanging, the pastoral 
staff of Bishop Fox, Mrs Paul's cup with enamels “ cloisonnés 
plites a jour,” the Gospels of St Chad, the Benedictional of St 
Ethelwold, the Loutterell Psalter, and the Duke of Hamilton’s 
series of niellos, were some few among a multitude of splendid 
specimens of ancient art. To the illustration of more recent 
art, and more particularly metal-work, our public companies and 
other corporate bodies made magnificent contributions. 

In the class of personal relics, the proofs still tangible of the 
frequent “ Romance of history” were endless. Here were the 
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beautiful silver bed-side clock (contributed by Mr Townley 
Mitford), given by Charles I. to Mr Herbert on that miserable 
walk from the “ King’s chamber door” to Whitehall ; there, the 
watch worn by Cromwell “from 1625 until his death.” Here, 
again, were another Royal Martyr’s relics, “ Mary Stuart’s hand- 
bell of silver-gilt ” (the property of Mr Bruce of Kennet), and 
her “ gold rosary and crucifix” (the property of Mr Howard of 
Corby), given through Sir Andrew Melville as a last token of 
affection to the Earl and Countess of Arundel; and there, by 
way of contrast, was her Royal rival's “ prayer-book, bound in 
gold, and enamelled, the workmanship of George Heriot.” 
Here, again, was that most exquisite jewel, or “ enseigne,” belong- 
ing to Mr Gordon Cumming, “traditionally said to have belonged 
to Catherine of Braganza, and to have been given by her to 
the family of the Comptons of Hartpury, county Glouces- 
ter, of whom the present proprietor is the lineal descendant.” 

In spite of the interest of the subject, and the abounding 
material, one only personal relic more can now be noticed. 
That one is, however, of unparalleled importance. The iron chair 
given by the City of Augsburg to the Emperor Rudolph 
about the year 1577, embraces every characteristic we have 
allowed as conferring value in a collector's eyes. Its rarity is of 
course obvious because it is unique; its beauty is incontestable, 
as a model for imitation. Thomas Ruker’s work must ever 
stand, with Quintyn Matsys’, as a rod to hold in pickle over the 
backs of indifferent Smiths; and, at the same time, as an object 
of historical interest, it is on a footing of equality with any 
other appanage of Royalty preserved in any museum, at home 
or abroad. 

There remains now room to glance only at one section of 
this collection which was also of absorbing and most varied in- 
terest : we allude to the magnificent series of portrait-miniatures. 
These were “ historical relics” in the best sense, since not only 
had they belonged to, and been commissioned by, people whose 
memories have for the most part become “household words” 
amongst us; but they do actually snatch the bodily form and 
“presentment” of those who have long since past away, from the 
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oblivion to which inexorable fate dooms habitually things ter- 
restrial. We may well be proud of our school of miniature 
painting, for in no country of Europe has it been surpassed. 
From the days of Holbein, onward through those of the Hil- 
liards, Olivers, Coopers, Hoskins, Flatman, &c., the English 
aristocracy have never found pencils wanting to record their 
outer characteristics, and to reveal more of the kernel of the 
soul than would at first sight appear possible through the often 
coarse and thick shell in which it may have been inwrapt. 
Happily the collection of such miniatures has long been a 
favourite hobby among the wealthy and noble, and the Loan 
Collection series was culled from no less than 120 cabinets, 
amongst which those of the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of 
Hamilton, Mr Magniac, Lord de L’Isle, Miss Burdett Coutts, 
Mr Bohan, the Rev. J. Beck, the Hon. Miss Baring (containing 
19 by Petitot), Mr C. Sackville Bale, Mr T. C. Dent, and Mr 
Addington, were conspicuous. The Magniac Holbeins were 
superb. 

We have thus hastily recapitulated some of the claims this 
“special exhibition” had to be regarded as a sight never to be 
forgotten by those who were fortunate enough to have an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting it, and happily they ran close upon a million. 
Its qualities struck foreign amateurs of the most refined judg- 
ment, as they struck those in England most capable of appre- 
ciating such things; and by all a unanimous verdict was arrived 
at, that every one who had been concerned in its formation 
must have worked with hearty good-will, and with a discretion 
and energy worthy of so good a cause. To Mr Robinson, the 
superintendent of the Art Collection of the South Kensington 
permanent Museum, who was specially charged by “ my Lords” 
of the Committee of Council on Education with the execution 
of the minute directing the formation of this temporary 
Museum, the public rest under a heavy load of gratitude. His 
hands were strengthened by the assiduous and freely-given 
labours of many eminent men; and the catalogue of the collec- 
tion, a model in its way, will live probably for ever and a day, 
as a record of his and their energies, and of the unparalleled 
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richness, in all that is noble and precious in the Industrial Arts 
of the past, of the present generation of private collectors in 
Great Britain in the 19th century. Well may Mr Robinson 
christen his beautiful work, in which Mr Thurston Thompson's 
photographs embalm, as long as photographs may be supposed 
to have the property of embalming, many of the choicest graces 
of this exhibition, “The Art Wealth of England.” 


M. Dicsy Wyatt. 





RAPHAEL'S SCHOOL OF ATHENS. 


THERE is no work of modern art to which the critic 
who has studied and realized the original effect of the grand 
compositions with which Phidias filled the pediments of the 
Parthenon, can turn with more satisfaction—with less of the 
feeling that he is descending, than to the School of Athens 
by Raphael. There he recognizes the same magnificent scope 
of central idea, the same varied idealization of character, inven- 
“tion of motive, ingenuity of grouping, expressiveness of detail, 
action, and contrast. The same glorious mastery of the nude 
there is not, and the subject precludes more than the merest 
intimation of feminine presence and beauty, though supplied 
in part by substitution of the semi-feminine beauty of youth. 
On the other hand, there is compensating colour, and the painter 
has the advantage of securing a fixed effect of most favourable 
light and shade. 

But not only is this numerous composition worthy to rank 
with those of Phidias, but it has also most remarkable agree- 
ment with them in general ordonnance. The laws of composi- 
tion, pictorial and sculptural, have, in fact, a common dependence 
on an organic law that may comprise poetical composition also ; 
and, indeed, pertain to poetry in its most inclusive acceptation. 

We have here, as in the conflict of Athene and Poseidon, a 
central pair, with predominance cast in favour of the figure 
which takes the right-hand place; each member of the pair 
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embodying the culminating sentiment of a supporting group of 
adherents; each of these groups has its own secondary group, 
more remote in space, but so linked that there is no absolute 
break of dependence; while still more subordinate and scattered 
figures at either side carry off the ebbing composition to its term 
and boundary. 

The mythology embodied in the Athenian pediments had 
a certain living reference to the religious impressions of their 
day; and for a parallel to this it might seem that we must refer 
to the paintings of the Sistine Chapel and to its tapestries, where 
it runs evenly enough. But, in truth, there is not wanting quite 
as pregnant an implication here. The great fresco which em- 
bodied the history of Philosophy confronted the grand com- 
position of Theology; and the two set forth the concurrent and 
not disparate influences which were thenceforth to mould and 
modify the world. In these very halls came round the con- 
fluence of philosophy that sought for proof, and theology that 
would impose belief; it is a conflict that goes on still before us, 
before those of us who, having eyes to see, do not close or avert 
them, or disavow their evidence. 

The artful contrast in principle of composition between the 
Eastern and Western pediments of the temple on the Acropolis, 
is almost rivalled here between the two great frescoes. On these 
matters I have disserted elsewhere, in essays which enter fully 
into the details and, as I would hope, into the spirit of the inven- 
tions of Phidias. 

It seems strange that it should be left till now for any to add 
even one pertinent word in illustration of the work of Raphael. 
We still live in a world governed by the same dispensation of 
religion and politics under which he flourished, and his fame has 
grown continuously with increase of ages. Not altogether so 
his appreciation. Much that he realized for all time, as it might 
seem, faded out of memory with the eclipse of his contem- 
poraries. Enough was ever left to admire and delight in; light 
enough was left for many an array of minor luminaries to fill 
their little orbs ; and the depth of a fountain is not inquired by 
the thirstiest, who is easily satisfied by the abounding overflow. 
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The fresco of Theology I leave unnoticed now, with record of 
discontent with the elucidations of its purport given hitherto, as 
having any pretensions to fulness and sufficiency. Should I 
ever have the happiness of studying the original, I may revise my 
present avowal of incompetence to make good what is wanting. 
I do not apprehend, however, a like ground, at least to the same 
extent, for deferring what I have to offer respecting the com- 
panion picture. I must regret not having enjoyed the fullest 
aid and advantage for criticism ; I must with more self-accusa- 
tion regret that I was not prepared fully to take advantage of 
an inspection of the cartoon at Milan; still I proceed, rather 
than reserve longer what may aid other students,—mistrusting 
the hope which the fate of many another tells me may be futile. 

The title under which this picture has so long been known, 
the School of Athens, is happy and appropriate enough. The 
central subject is the display of the contrasted tendencies of 
philosophy realized in the leaders of its two great divisions, 
Plato and Aristotle, who taught at Athens. Their groups of 
scholars are attendant upon them on either side, ranged upon 
the higher platform, where the representatives of culminating 
thought have taken their stand. To the nght and left of the 
lower plane, and upon the intermediate steps, are disposed, with 
attention to historical sequence, the representatives of those 
earlier speculative schools out of which the Athenian arose, and 
the later professors of science in the applications to which it 
stooped as to a conclusion, which was also in a certain sense a 
completion. 

The chronological principle which is admitted in this paint- 
ing is as distinctly overruled in the Dispute of the Sacrament, 
where saints of the Old and New Testament are ranged alter- 
nately ; and Time is rather mingled than confronted with Eternity. 

I propose, in the first instance, to proceed with the illustra- 
tion of the figures and groups seriatim. Only when we have 
recognized the titles and significance of the elements can we 
appreciate the masterly artifice, the very organic vitality of the 
composition. The result and its processes are wonderful enough 
when, setting significant expression aside, we are content to dwell 
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upon the charm and mystery of balanced lines and equivalent 
yet varied masses; but the true miracle lies in the accordance 
of these essential contrasts with contrasts of character, in the 
harmony of moral and material fitness. Of all these whatever 
more it shall appear that there is to say, shall be said hereafter. 

On the left-hand foreground, then, we have a philosopher 
easily identified as Pythagoras, with students and attendants 
intent upon his proceedings. His place marks him as coming 
in succession to a remarkable solitary student, who, unattended, 
pauses in writing in deep reflection; while he has himself an 
indicated successor in an erect figure, who regards his labours 
indeed, but only to contrast them with his own. 

The solitary student, I believe I am the first and alone in 
identifying as Democritus of Abdera; but of my correctness I 
have no doubt, judging by his place, his characteristic costume, 
and his seclusion. Solid dress and serviceable boots, so incon- 
gruous with the general scene, mark him as the man of travel. 
He thus expresses the traditional obligation of Greek philosophy 
in its commencement, to external sources. Democritus resided 
long in Egypt, travelled to Babylon to learn from Chaldees and 
Persians, and some said that he penetrated even to India. He 
himself in an extant fragment (Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 304, 
A.) claims to have covered a wider range than any of his con- 
temporaries. Early as is his date, his style of writing is cele- 
brated for its clearness, vigour, and poetical elevation. Orator 
and critic, Cicero and Dionysius, associate his name with those 
of Aristotle and Plato for mastery of philosophical style; I sus- 
pect that it was the contrast of its qualities to the obscure, pro- 
verbially obscure and difficult, Heraclitus, which originated 
the antithesis that in late times vulgarized the pair as types of 
laughing and crying philosophy. His works are highly esteemed 
and cited with pleasure by Aristotle, of whom he may be con- 
sidered a precursor in wide scope and close consecutiveness of 
thought. He wrote upon mathematics, natural history, esthe- 
tics, ethics, grammar, &c.; but the general tenor of his works 
was directed to physics, and he is thus a fair type of the Ionian 
school of philosophy. His system involved a theory of physical 
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atoms and their evolution of natural phenomena by varied 
form, order, and motion in vacuo. “ He was wont,” said Antis- 
thenes, quoted by Diogenes Laertius ix. 38, “to subject his con- 
ceptions to strict examination, living often in solitude and even 
occupying tombs.” Stories are told which turn upon this tend- 
ency to lonely study ; his fellow-citizens, in their solicitude, called 
in Hippocrates to cure an eccentricity which they could only 
interpret as insanity. Another tale exemplifies how perfectly 
he became absorbed in study, by his not observing the prepara- 
tions for a sacrifice that were going on close by him. I suspect 
that it was as an allusion to this anecdote, that Raphael made 
him leaning upon an altar, or at least an altar-like block, at which 
he sits with pen prepared but absorbed in thought. Of the 
identification, therefore, of Democritus I admit as little doubt, 
as of his appropriate significance. 

Strongly contrasted with the abstraction and solitude of the 
Abderite is the sage of Samos, occupied with steadily-moving 
reed amidst his group of adherents. A youth beyond the 
master, keeps a tablet inscribed with a musical diagram, in place 
for him to refer to as he writes, and exchanges remarks with a 
female seated behind. This female must be Theano, wife 
of Pythagoras, and we may call the boy beside her, his son 
Telauges. Diogenes Laertius specifies them as his immediate 
successors in philosophy, but Theano alone left writings, vari- 
ous. She is brought into distinct correspondence with the 
holder of the tablet by an expressive gesture of her hand, with 
fingers set as if marking a number or noting account. The 
tablet-holder I call the Pythagorean Archytas, distinguished in 
mathematics, mechanics, harmonics. (Boeth. de Mus. v. 15; 
Porphy. in Ptol. Har. 1. 13.) 

Over one shoulder of the writing philosopher, prepared to 
copy line by line as the page advances, peers, as I would say, 
Philolaus, reported to have been the first to publish Pythagorean 
doctrines to the world at large (Diog. Laert. viii. 55 and 15) 
in written form. Like Pythagoras, he is chiefly localized in 
Italy. 


Pythagoreans were so numerous and distributed over such 
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extensive periods of time, that it is not wonderful if there is 
difficulty in defining a proper Pythagorean system. All notices, 
however, agree that a leading characteristic of it was a doctrine 
of numbers and of harmony, as the secret of the orderly 
arrangement and even of the essence of all phenomena. “ Plato,” 
says Strabo, “and ata still earlier period the Pythagoreans, styled 
philosophy music, and declared that the orderly universe, the 
cosmos, was established in accordance with harmony.” Aristotle 
has very full references to these speculations, and, as he interprets 
them, it is hard to see how the abstract number escaped inter- 
change with the physical atom on the one hand and with mental 
and moral qualities on the other. 

Philosophy in its youth, therefore, made a bold attempt to 
strike into a shorter road to knowledge than is given to the 
questioner of particular instances. It was turned back by failure 
as in a premature attempt, but the road is there nevertheless, 
and as our knowledge improves we get help from sections of it 
from time to time, and the hope of ultimately uniting them ; 
there are physical inquirers of no inconsiderable merit of our own 
day, who are as premature and as crude in their speculations 
upon the analogies of moral and material nature, as ever was 
Pythagorean philosopher. 

The connection of this ancient philosophy with the theory 
of harmony is popularly symbolized by the tale of the variously- 
sounding anvil; but Raphael was within reach of much more 
digested information, as may be seen by reference to observa- 
tions on the ancient alliance of philosophy and music, in the 
Courtier of his friend Castiglione. 

Leaning forward, straining across, indeed, as if with some 
inconvenience from behind the domestic group, and overlooking 
the philosopher on the other side, is a standing figure, so mark- 
edly barbaric in features and in costume as to have invited from 
Passavant and others the title of Averroes, the Arabian. I sub 
stitute without hesitation the name Zalmolxis. 

The Getan Zalmolxis, Herodotus tells, had been a slave of 
Pythagoras at Samos, and by his intervention was accounted for 
the introduction into the North of the doctrine of the im- 
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mortality of the soul, and something like the rites of initiation 
(Herod. iv. 96). The same process, in itself probable enough, 
of the transfusion of Hellenic ideas among conterminal bar- 
barians, is found in the somewhat similar story, told on the 
same authority, of the Scythian Scyles, who, like his country- 
man Anacharsis, endeavoured to introduce Hellenism of habits 
and ideas into his country, and suffered in consequence. Scyles 
was taught the Greek language and letters by his mother, and 
he was initiated into the orgies of Dionysus (vi. 79), orgies 
which elsewhere Herodotus associates with Orpheus and with 
Pythagoras also. 

Even this relation of Greek philosophy to the mysteries, and 
the Bacchic mysteries especially, was not left unalluded to by 
Raphael, to whomsoever he may have owed his information. 
At this point philosophy touched a crisis of degeneracy to 
superstition, and there was much in Pythagorean fraternities 
that accuses their principles of complicity with all that disgraces 
the name of Jesuitism. The figure, of full, not to say gross, 
habit of body and commonplace outlines, has been called De- 
mocritus, the laughing philosopher,—such shifts may a critic be 
reduced to by despair. I remarked that in the cartoon he has 
less a jovial than a sensual and earthy expression. He wears a 
leafy crown, vine or ivy,—Bellori says oak,—and so also does his 
associate, whose arm rests familiarly on his shoulder. He is 
occupied as if searching, not reading, a volume; he seems to be 
turning its leaves as if to a reference. An elder, whose expression 
makes it quite in character for him to be carrying a child, 
watches with anxious countenance the composed theurgist, as if 
waiting fora result. We have here, in fact, the agyrtes, or proper 
Orpheotelestes, such as he is described by Plato (Polit. 11. § 7, 
p- 364, E.),such as we find him a mark for the glancing im- 
putations of Euripides in the Hippolytus,—man of many books, 
and claiming special intercourse with the gods amidst mystic 
vapourings from voluminous scriptures. The completion of 
the group, I have no doubt, is indebted to the description by 
Theophrastus of the superstitious man who goes monthly with 
his wife for purification to the Orpheotelestes, and if his wife is 
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not at liberty goes alone, taking charge himself of the nurse 
and children. 

The child touching with his hand the cover of the sacred 
book, as if he had been placed in physical contact with it to 
make him assistant at a rite, while his face and attention turn 
another way, is a very type of the child at church, of all ages. 

And so Raphael retained the Orphic mystagogue as defining 
and contrasting with the better tendencies of Greek philosophy, 
while he willingly showed him left aside by the main stream in 
a corner. 

The main story of intellectual truth passes on by way of the 
philosopher of a certain free and open manliness of expression, 
who stands erect between the absorbed Democritus and the 
crouched and clustered group around Pythagoras. He is look- 
ing down upon the labours and illustrative harmonic tablet of 
the Samian sage, and he points at the same time to the page of 
his own book supported open upon his raised left thigh, with a 
manifest air of preferentially contrasting a theory of his own. 
Therefore he may well be Anaxagoras, as conjectured by Passa- 
vant. ‘To account for the harmony of the cosmical elements, 
Pythagoras, or the system ascribed to him, trusted to the rela- 
tions of numbers; Anaxagoras introduced Nois, or Intelligence, 
as the distributing and combining agency, “ suddenly knitting 
and clamping together,” according to a sentence from the com- 
mencement of his work quoted by Diogenes Laertius, “the 
elements that at first were in indiscriminate commixture.” It is 
true that the philosopher of Clazomenz seems to have confined 
himself entirely to physics, and, like the Ionians generally, to 
have concerned himself with speculations on the nature of the 
elements, as homogeneous or otherwise, and the theory of their 
reactions; in fact, with the problem of constructing a cosmogony 
on the fewest and most plausible assumptions. He does not appear 
to have touched the theory of morals, politics, or religion ; and 
the moral factor Nous that he introduced, was employed by 
him, according to the objection of the Platonic Socrates, scarcely 
otherwise than as a mechanical prime-mover. But even so he 


marks a step of speculative advance, a stage of historical devel- 
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' scale than my engraving, should betray the likeness. The laurel, 
if truly there, intimates a poet, and Euripides was constantly 
satirized by the comedians as under obligations to Socrates for 
the sufficiently sceptical philosophy with which he garnished 
his tragedies very liberally ; when their design was not with more 
malignity to extend prejudice from either to the other as an 
accomplice in impiety. Diogenes Laertius preserves the com- 
pound epithet applied to him as “ Socratogomphus,” “ pegged 
together by Socrates,” “ Socrates-trenailed.” 

Still I am not very positive as to this identification; I can 
almost suspect that he and his coarser neighbour are Anytus and 
Melitus, the accusers of Socrates ; all depends on expression, and 
on this point I require a better opportunity of judging at 
Milan,—or a better still at Rome. Meanwhile we may look 
forward to an elaborate reproduction which is advancing under 
the hands of a German engraver: 

Behind Alcibiades stands another member of the group, 
who by his action connects it with that at the extremity of the 
picture on this side. He is in the costume of active life as 
compared with the philosophers, being succinct to the knee; 
and his red drapery even marks him as in semi-military costume. 
though he is not equipped with arms and armour like Alcibiades. 
I regard him by these indications as Xenophon, the participator 
and historian, and one of the leaders at least, if scarcely the chief, 
of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and the most authentic 
recorder of the Memorabilia of Socrates. The significance of 
his extended arm is happily invented. ‘The scantily draped 
figure is a slave, hurrying in laden with books which the capped 
librarian with expressive hand indicates to have been sent for, 
and to have arrived. Speedily as they have come, the action of 
Xenophon waving them away, indicates. that they have come 
too late to anticipate the brief and rapid analysis of the master. 
He has elicited the elements of a solution from the common 
intelligence of his auditors, and grasps already, and with no 
requirement of authority or reference, the infallible conclusion. 

We see an assistant just beyond the slave; he carries his 
hand suddenly to his head with the impulse of self-accusation, 
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for having after all failed to find soon enough what was wanted. 
That his aid is not required is but poor consolation to him for 
losing an opportunity to be of use. 

Xenophon is thus indicated as the man of books no less 
than of the field and of the world, as is most fitting for one 
who, for enlivenment in retirement at Scyllus, proposed to occupy 
his age “in hunting, in entertaining friends, and in writing 
histories.” 

The lean librarian and the active slave contrast in form and 
expression with the searchers of theurgic scriptures in the group 
below. 

Great force is given to the concentrated attention of the 
figures in front of Socrates, by the form and face of one 
seen intermediately, who is so inclined towards the group as he 
leans upon the pedestal of the order, as to show that he belongs 
to the party, and may join actively in the conversation in good 
time, but at the moment is looking towards the separate group 
in the centre of the picture, and thus providing an expression for 
the essential relationship of the schools. We may call him 
Phzedrus if we please; so far as I can see, no name is to be ap- 
propriated unless for our own pleasure. His eyes are looking 
across the space that is between Socrates and the solemn old 
fellow with conspicuous beard, who advances from behind, and, 
hugging himself in his cloak, listens to nothing, rooted by self- 
esteem in irremoveable prejudice; blocking the way, as is the 
wont of such, of one behind, whose head at least has the air of 
endeavouring to catch an echo of the discussion going on with 
Socrates. 

From Socrates we pass to the central group,—the central 
subject of the picture,—his pupil Plato debating with Aristotle, 
again a pupil of his own. They stand relieved against bright sky 
beyond, and between files of their respective adherents, who 
listen with sympathetic attention, with affection and admiration. 
Plato holds his Timzeus,—if not the most valuable, perhaps the 
most characteristic of his works. His drapery is light pink, not 
without symbolical intent, and with nght hand he is pointing 
upward and enforcing a certain remonstrance that is not unap- 
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mortality of the soul, and something like the rites of initiation 
(Herod. iv. 96). ‘The same process, in itself probable enough, 
of the transfusion of Hellenic ideas among conterminal bar- 
barians, is found in the somewhat similar story, told on the 
same authority, of the Scythian Scyles, who, like his country- 
man Anacharsis, endeavoured to introduce Hellenism of habits 
and ideas into his country, and suffered in consequence. Scyles 
was taught the Greek language and letters by his mother, and 
he was initiated into the orgies of Dionysus (vi. 79), orgies 
which elsewhere Herodotus associates with Orpheus and with 
Pythagoras also. 

Even this relation of Greek philosophy to the mysteries, and 
the Bacchic mysteries especially, was not left unalluded to by 
Raphael, to whomsoever he may have owed his information. 
At this point philosophy touched a crisis of degeneracy to 
superstition, and there was much in Pythagorean fraternities 
that accuses their principles of complicity with all that disgraces 
the name of Jesuitism. The figure, of full, not to say gross, 
habit of body and commonplace outlines, has been called De- 
mocritus, the laughing philosopher,—such shifts may a critic be 
reduced to by despair. I remarked that in the cartoon he has 
less a jovial than a sensual and earthy expression. He wears a 
leafy crown, vine or ivy,—Bellori says oak,—and so also does his 
associate, whose arm rests familiarly on his shoulder. He is 
occupied as if searching, not reading, a volume; he seems to be 
turning its leaves as if to a reference. An elder, whose expression 
makes it quite in character for him to be carrying a child, 
watches with anxious countenance the composed theurgist, as if 
waiting fora result. We have here, in fact, the agyrtes, or proper 
Orpheotelestes, such as he is described by Plato (Polit. 11. § 7, 
p- 364, E.),such as we find him a mark for the glancing im- 
putations of Euripides in the Hippolytus,—man of many books, 
and claiming special intercourse with the gods amidst mystic 
vapourings from voluminous scriptures. The completion of 
the group, I have no doubt, is indebted to the description by 
Theophrastus of the superstitious man who goes monthly with 
his wife for purification to the Orpheotelestes, and if his wife is 
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not at liberty goes alone, taking charge himself of the nurse 
and children. 

The child touching with his hand the cover of the sacred 
book, as if he had been placed in physical contact with it to 
make him assistant at a rite, while his face and attention turn 
another way, is a very type of the child at church, of all ages. 

And so Raphael retained the Orphic mystagogue as defining 
and contrasting with the better tendencies of Greek philosophy, 
while he willingly showed him left aside by the main stream in 
a corner. 

The main story of intellectual truth passes on by way of the 
philosopher of a certain free and open manliness of expression, 
who stands erect between the absorbed Democritus and the 
crouched and clustered group around Pythagoras. He is look- 
ing down upon the labours and illustrative harmonic tablet of 
the Samian sage, and he points at the same time to the page of 
his own book supported open upon his raised left thigh, with a 
manifest air of preferentially contrasting a theory of his own. 
Therefore he may well be Anaxagoras, as conjectured by Passa- 
vant. ‘To account for the harmony of the cosmical elements, 
Pythagoras, or the system ascribed to him, trusted to the rela- 
tions of numbers; Anaxagoras introduced Noig, or Intelligence, 
as the distributing and combining agency, “ suddenly knitting 
and clamping together,” according to a sentence from the com- 
mencement of his work quoted by Diogenes Laertius, “the 
elements that at first were in indiscriminate commixture.” It is 
true that the philosopher of Clazomenz seems to have confined 
himself entirely to physics, and, like the Ionians generally, to 
have concerned himself with speculations on the nature of the 
elements, as homogeneous or otherwise, and the theory of their 
reactions ; in fact, with the problem of constructing a cosmogony 
on the fewest and most plausible assumptions. He does not appear 
to have touched the theory of morals, politics, or religion ; and 
the moral factor Nous that he introduced, was employed by 
him, according to the objection of the Platonic Socrates, scarcely 
otherwise than as a mechanical prime-mover. But even so he 
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opment,—life supervening upon dead elements and dry calcula- 
tions, if only as vegetations and instincts preluded the advent in 
the world of human consciousness,—of divine. 

He stands in the picture next to, but averted from, the solitary 
Democritus, whose unsociable nature is said indeed to have in- 
spired him with a certain antipathy (Diog. Laert.). He him- 
self adopted as his home the city of Athens, the very seat and 
heart of active social interchange of thought. With many advan- 
tages he had to aby the perils of philosophizing under a popular 
government ; he incurred prosecution for impiety on account 
of his freedom of physical hypothesis respecting the constitu- 
tion and origin of the heavenly bodies; matters on which the 
Athenians long continued so sensitive that the same suggestions 
envenom the Aristophanic sting against Socrates. Like Socrates, 
he also had to be defended against a charge of perverting 
education : “ Yet am I a disciple of this man,” was the vaunt 
and the remonstrance of his friend and advocate, Pericles. We 
may disregard the suggestion that one of these parallel imputa- 
tions is borrowed from the other—a mere reflex; thousands of 
years have elapsed, and systems of religion and polity have risen 
and have sunk, and still, at this very day, no public odium is more 
virulent than that which attaches to an expositor of the nebular 
hypothesis of the planets, or an advocate for the plurality of 
worlds. 

The handsome youthful figure in white behind the philoso- 
pher of Clazomenz, is said to be the portrait of Francesco Maria 
della Rovere at the age of 20, the Duke of Raphael’s own 
Urbino. Here I do not doubt that he is in the character of 
Pericles, as he is clad in the festal colour of the Panathenaic 
festival,—Pericles, the political friend, disciple, and defender of 
the philosopher who in the picture, as in fact, forms the link 
and transition between the earlier physical systems and the 
moral and ethical philosophy of Athens. 

Proceed we then to the lively depicture of the group im- 
mediately above, upon the upper plan, where Socrates and the 
son of Cleinias compose with Pericles and Anaxagoras below. 
Never was group more expressive: in many important respects, 
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I will venture to say, seldom has group been more negligently 
interpreted. Socrates is completing a demonstration, addressed 
to Alcibiades, and his habit of familiar illustration and his 
clinching dialectic process are equally represented by his gesture, 
as, advancing with a certain ironical vivacity, he extends his 
displayed right hand, but holds forward the point of the index 
finger with his left, the type of a necessarily residual conclu- 
sion, a demonstrable and demonstrated result. The youthful 
Alcibiades, in military costume as a commander, stands attentive 
but easily erect; his face is abundantly intelligent, yet his 
features have the mould of self-indulgence, and tendencies which 
no philosophical culture could correct, even apart from the odds 
of competitive seductions from high-born dames. (Xenophon, 
Memo.) Costume and pose together declare Alcibiades as an 
occasional visitor, not an adherent; there is much more of 
settled interest in the man who rubs shoulders with him, and 
contrasts with him as strongly in hardness of features as in 
vulgarity of dress,—the representative this of the artisans whose 
workshops Socrates haunted systematically, or the chance 
frequenters of the Agora, who were free to listen to his disputa- 
tions and even to take part in them. There is something more, 
I think, in his grimness of contour and set of feature, than is 
due to strain upon an unexercised mind to apprehend an argu- 
ment which is not beyond its capacity, but beyond its culture. 
The philosopher's conclusion has, I think, already set this 
hearer upon considering the terms of another equation involving 
the compatibility of the doctrine and its teacher, with a con- 
dition of things in which he has the vested interest of long 
habituation, at least, if not as beneficiary of its abuses. A 
shadow of the humour of an accomplice of Anytus and 
Melitus, is passing over the countenance that is beetled by that 
frowzy day-cap. 

Above this head is visible a face of nobler, wilder type, with 
abundant hair, and perhaps a leafy coronal. I believe this to 
represent Euripides, the tragic poet; his physiognomy 1s well 
known now from numerous busts, and I presume must have been 
so in the time of Raphael, in which case the design upon a larger 
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‘ scale than my engraving, should betray the likeness. The laurel, 
if truly there, intimates a poet, and Euripides was constantly 
satirized by the comedians as under obligations to Socrates for 
the sufficiently sceptical philosophy with which he garnished 
his tragedies very liberally ; when their design was not with more 
malignity to extend prejudice from either to the other as an 
accomplice in impiety. Diogenes Laertius preserves the com- 
pound epithet applied to him as “ Socratogomphus,” “ pegged 
together by Socrates,” “ Socrates-trenailed.” 

Still I am not very positive as to this identification; I can 
almost suspect that he and his coarser neighbour are Anytus and 
Melitus, the accusers of Socrates ; all depends on expression, and 
on this point I require a better opportunity of judging at 
Milan,—or a better still at Rome. Meanwhile we may look 
forward to an elaborate reproduction which is advancing under 
the hands of a German engraver: 

Behind Alcibiades stands another member of the group, 
who by his action connects it with that at the extremity of the 
picture on this side. He is in the costume of active life as 
compared with the philosophers, being succinct to the knee; 
and his red drapery even marks him as in semi-military costume. 
though he is not equipped with arms and armour like Alcibiades. 
I regard him by these indications as Xenophon, the participator 
and historian, and one of the leaders at least, if scarcely the chief, 
of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and the most authentic 
recorder of the Memorabilia of Socrates. The significance of 
his extended arm is happily invented. The scantily draped 
figure is a slave, hurrying in laden with books which the capped 
librarian with expressive hand indicates to have been sent for, 
and to have arrived. Speedily as they have come, the action of 
Xenophon waving them away, indicates. that they have come 
too late to anticipate the brief and rapid analysis of the master. 
He has elicited the elements of a solution from the common 
intelligence of his auditors, and grasps already, and with no 
requirement of authority or reference, the infallible conclusion. 

We see an assistant just beyond the slave; he carries his 
hand suddenly to his head with the impulse of self-accusation, 
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for having after all failed to find soon enough what was wanted. 
That his aid is not required is but poor consolation to him for 
losing an opportunity to be of use. 

Xenophon is thus indicated as the man of books no less 
than of the field and of the world, as is most fitting for one 
who, for enlivenment in retirement at Scyllus, proposed to occupy 
his age “in hunting, in entertaining friends, and in writing 
histories.” 

The lean librarian and the active slave contrast in form and 
expression with the searchers of theurgic scriptures in the group 
below. 

Great force is given to the concentrated attention of the 
figures in front of Socrates, by the form and face of one 
seen intermediately, who is so inclined towards the group as he 
leans upon the pedestal of the order, as to show that he belongs 
to the party, and may join actively in the conversation in good 
time, but at the moment is looking towards the separate group 
in the centre of the picture, and thus providing an expression for 
the essential relationship of the schools. We may call him 
Phzedrus if we please; so far as I can see, no name is to be ap- 
propriated unless for our own pleasure. His eyes are looking 
across the space that is between Socrates and the solemn old 
fellow with conspicuous beard, who advances from behind, and, 
hugging himself in his cloak, listens to nothing, rooted by self- 
esteem in irremoveable prejudice; blocking the way, as is the 
wont of such, of one behind, whose head at least has the air of 
endeavouring to catch an echo of the discussion going on with 
Socrates. 

From Socrates we pass to the central group,—the central 
subject of the picture,—his pupil Plato debating with Aristotle, 
again a pupil of his own. They stand relieved against bright sky 
beyond, and between files of their respective adherents, who 
listen with sympathetic attention, with affection and admiration. 
Plato holds his Timzeus,—if not the most valuable, perhaps the 
most characteristic of his works. His drapery is light pink, not 
without symbolical intent, and with right hand he is pointing 
upward and enforcing a certain remonstrance that is not unap- 
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parent in his face. We see the asserter of the Ideal prototype, 
of divine Love, of abstract philosophy, of immortal conscious- 
ness and immortal force. 

That Aristotle stands slightly in advance and in front of his 
master, conveys his relative position in time upon the return 
wave of philosophy from ancient to the moderns; it also just 
a little signifies the comparative obtrusiveness of a system and 
of processes, which claimed, as the gesture of the master shows, 
to guide and regulate the ways and works of contemporary 
men. Strict, severe, trenchant, comprehensive, but above all 
things applicable, is the philosophy that is to be gathered in 
this school, and of which the tendency and sum are found in 
the Ethics, the book that the master bears to countervail the dis- 
tracting influence of the Timzeus. 

Youth predominates among the adherents of Plato, and their 
figures and attitudes compose in flowing, bending, and blending 
lines that contrast with the more erect and angular forms opposite. 
The young man who heads the file has an appearance of 
familiarity with wealth and luxury, in his enriched robe and 
sandals. He may be a simple type of the general class of 
wealthy eupatrids who were so freely attracted and so welcome to 
the teachers of philosophy ; or we may recognize him more prob- 
ably as Dion of Syracuse, who at the age of 20 was a devoted 
disciple of Plato, as the young Alcibiades had been of Socrates. 

The second figure in the file rests his arm easily upon the 
shoulder of Dion, while he addresses conversation to the com- 
panion on his other side. A like characteristic is seen in the 
group of Aristotle’s friends, where even elders group with the 
same confidential embrace of trusting fellow-students. The 
appreciation of the sentiment of friendship pervades the writings 
of both, to an extent strange to the moderns. Friendship is a 
very tie-beam in the structure of the Ethics of Aristotle: “ But 
for friendship,” he says, “which of us would wish to live?” 

The bulky but imposing figure, that is over-against the 
graceful Dion on the side of Plato, is Zeno of Citium,—the 
typical Stoic. Here alone in the picture would he be in place, 
and he is certainly identified, as we shall presently see. He 
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would not be recognized by agreement with personal descrip- 
tions. Diogenes Laertius has an authority to quote for giving 
him “ a wry neck, a lean body, somewhat tall stature, dark com- 
plexion, thick calves, relaxed habit and weakly ; he was gloomy, 
grave, of contracted countenance, and in dress stinted even to 
barbarism.” It would be difficult to idealize this portrait so as 
to suit pictorial requirements of the head of a school so dignified 
as the Stoics; as difficult as it would have been to express the 
mind of Socrates without those certain liberties which Raphael 
has taken with the recorded details of his appearance. Some 
peculiarities however are adopted which are at declared war with 
gracefulness, and even in themselves verge on the grotesque, but 
they are such as it continues possible for expression and pose to 
dignify. ‘Tallness is retained, but the disproportions of limb and 
body are reversed, and it is portliness that is exaggerated, while 
for the wry-neck is substituted the bare bald-head with exposed 
ear. 

He hated crowds, we are told, and would even take care to be 
the sitter at the end of a bench in order to be quite free at least 
on one side: they who please may find in this a motive for the 
place in which we come upon him here. 

Among the attendants on Aristotle, one of the most demon- 
strative wears the proper costume of the man of active life, the 
short tunic showing legs bare. I am not disposed to claim him 
as Alexander the Great, but he may typify the principle of the 
great soldier-king’s ascribed discipleship; or shall we call him 
Callisthenes ? 

Diogenes the Cynic sprawls on the steps without regard to 
dignity or decency, though still as absorbed in study as the most 
composed; his wooden bowl is yet beside him, the comfort 
which, according to the story, he is to throw away with disgust as 
a superfluous luxury, so soon as he shall see a stooping boy 
lapping water from his hand. Aristippus of Cyrene passes him 
as he ascends, recalling the Horatian lines, 


Omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et res 
Tentantem majora, paullo presentibus equum. 


His rich drapery and tended hair betray him, and he indi- 
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cates Diogenes with laughter or contempt to another philo- 
sopher whom he meets on the descent, and whose rejoinder it 
seems to be to point to the Stoic as if to the committer of as 
gross, albeit an opposite, blunder. This can only be Epicurus. 
The contrast of the doctrines of Epicurus and the Stoics would 
alone explain and justify the gesture, but, moreover, Diogenes 
Laertius gives a page or two of Stoical imputations, and the 
lively retorts from the writings of Epicurus. 

The young man who leans back against the wall, and writes 
eagerly with one knee brought up over the other in a position 
of constraint, and more fatiguing than he is at leisure to 
perceive, is a link between contemporary and traditional disciple- 
ship;—he is also a happy type of a habit of mind most distinctly 
contrasting in zealous hopefulness, with the general disregard 
deepening into unqualified dislike that is ascribed to Timon the 
man-hater. Diogenes Laertius gives Timon a place as a philoso- 
pher in course of succession, and records his reply to Arcesilaus, 
who asked him wherefore he had come from Thebes to Athens ? 
“'To have a fair sight of you all, and laugh out, and go back.” 

Him I believe that Raphael has painted just above the 
bent and busy scribe; he has ventured no further forward 
among the groups than is necessary for his view of them, and 
keeps the pedestal on which he leans well between him and the 
philosophers. Engravings of his head to larger scale quite 
confirm the name; it is verjuice itself. On the verge of groups 
where every figure is talking, or preparing or prepared to talk, 
the unsocial silentiary has not only pursed up his lips, but lean- 
ing forward discontentedly he has dropped his chin upon his 
hand, and, resting chiefly upon one leg, must re-arrange his 
entire position should he be moved, which he is not likely to 
be, to utter one word. 

Erect, beyond him, with full front to the spectator, stands 
Pyrrho, the Doubter,—the personification of the dead intellectual 
sleep, not of stupor or indifference, but of alternations in 
absolute equilibrium. His hands meet across his body, one 
prone and one supine, as if symbolically aiding to keep in the 
mind’s eye the difference of thoughts that verged on coalescence, 
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—as if to mark a certain contingency in which opposites attained 
to an interchange; and then, at last, whatever the result of these 
comparisons, it is reversed again by the counter-direction given 
to the pondering head. He wraps and contracts himself close 
in his mantle, as if to guard the tongue of the trembling balance 
from the slightest external waft; and his very beard seems to 
have lengthened downward and grown whiter during a suspense 
which, for aught that appears, may never have an end, and seems 
as though it could never have had a beginning. 

So stands the type and leader of the doubters, variously 
styled,—Aporetics, Sceptics, Ephectics, Zetetics. They had to 
rebut charges of inconsistency, on the ground that they were 
themselves dogmatical, at least, in their principle of universal 
doubtfulness. They had their reply, which thus proceeds as we 
find it in Diogenes: “ We admit that we see, we know well that 
we think; but how we see and how we think are matters 
unknown to us. We propound, in the way of assertion, that 
this thing appears white; we are far from affirming that it is 
white in reality. As tothe declaration, ‘I repudiate all definition, 
and the like, they are not made dogmatically; they are of a 
very different nature from such an averment as that ‘ the cosmos 
or system of the universe is spherical.’ This is an assertion of 
a matter that is uncertain, the other is an expression of opinion ; 
therefore, in saying that we define nothing we are not making 
any dogmatical definition.” 

The starry sphere of the cosmos, held balanced by the 
figure in the lower plane, comes just below, and is relieved 
against the isolated and perpendicular figure of the doubter, 
and, realizing his very illustration of his doctrine, enhances the 
idea of sempiternal, self-poised equilibrium. 

The motives that converge, conflict, and countervail each 
other in Pyrrho, are distributed visibly in the group to his left, 
where of three closely-placed figures, one advances with steady 
decision into the building, another is hastily quitting it, and 
between the two is visible the head of a third in absolute repose. 

In the figure who retreats so precipitately, I incline to 
recognize at least the motive of an anecdote of Eurylochus, 
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disciple of Pyrrho: wearied out once at Elis with the discourses and 
questionings, he took to sudden flight, left his cloak behind him, 
swam the Alpheus, and escaped. (Diog. Laert. Pyrrho, VIII.) 

And so we find indicated here a conclusion for speculative 
philosophy, antithetical enough to the incidents that mark its 
commencement at the opposite extremity of the picture, where 
books are brought in with eager hurry to feed the fire of dis- 
putation. 

On the lower plan of the picture at the right hand, and in 
conclusion, the subject returns to the physical questions and 
sciences which it quitted in mounting with Anaxagoras to 
Socrates and Plato. 

Satisfied, or disappointed, or simply exhausted in pursuit of 
the higher philosophies, the world reverts again to the study of 
the applicable and the practical, on the base of physical investi- 
gation or of certain abstract postulates, which it will lose itself 
no more in endeavouring to justify deductively. 

Here Raphael has introduced himself and his master Pietro 
Perugino in a group with two philosophers, each holding a sphere. 
The nearest of these, there can be no doubt, is Ptolemy,—Ptolemy 
of the great Syntaxis, the Almagest. True, he wears a diadem 
and royal robe, but this, it appears from a reference by Passavant 
to anterior wood-cuts (p. 159), was a tradition of art; it arose, no 
doubt, from confounding the Egyptian astronomer with the 
Egyptian king, or at least from an ascription to him of royal race. 
Passavant intimates that picture-restorers have obliterated con- 
stellations from Ptolemy’s sphere ; I doubt whether they were ever 
there. Stars appear upon the companion sphere, and, repudiat- 
ing Passavant’s astrological Zoroaster as intrusive, I infer that we 
have here the earthly and heavenly spheres of Astronomy and 
Geography ; not introduced without a feeling that they reflect 
the contrast of the schools of the idealizing Plato and realistic 
Aristotle, as that again repeats the contrast of the higher and the 
more material philosophies assigned respectively to the nearer and 
the more distant groups, the upper and the lower plan. 

Ptolemy, then, I regard as present as a geographer, perhaps 
his more original title to distinction; and the astronomer I 
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should conjecture to be either Eudoxus of Cnidus, or more 
probably Hipparchus: both were advancers and perfecters of 
the theory of the sphere as applied to the observations and 
records of the incidents of Astronomy. 

There is meaning and expression in the manner in which 
the two spheres afe relatively handled. Hipparchus poises his 
cosmical symbol on the finger-tips of a single hand, to mark 
most emphatically lightness, self-balance, elevation: the globe of 
Ptolemy, held less regardfully, is touched or steadied by either 
hand. The celestial sphere also receives the full light; while of 
the terrestrial globe, but for a small rim of illumination on the 
side opposite to the celestial, only the darkened disk is presented 
to view. | 

In the original—I speak from observation of the cartoon at 
Milan—the head which I call Hipparchus has all the appearance 
of being a modern portrait, but of what celebrity or friend of 
Raphael I cannot say ; I should have expected Castiglione, but 
the likeness will scarcely suit. Like Ptolemy he addresses and 
interchanges glances with Perugino, who is at the opposite angle 
of the quadrangular plan of the group, while the eyes of Raphael 
communicate with the spectator across a like interval in the op- 
posite direction, thus crossing the double paths of light in the 
centre, an enhanced and yet simple adaptation of Raphael's 
favourite pictorial incident. The force of this group and com- 
bination, I have observed, is usually lost on those who know 
only the small engravings, from the corresponding directions 
of the eyes not making themselves appreciated. When the 
spectator is in front of the large cartoon, the perspective is fully 
explanatory, and it is no doubt helped again by aérial distance, 
in the fresco. 

Raphael stands beyond and parallel to his master, as respect- 
fully attendant or accompanying him while absorbed in pre-oc- 
cupied attention to the expositor of Astronomy,—of the things 
supernal that symbolize the spiritual. Thus is expressed, at 
least thus is symbolized, that is, suggested concurrently in 
secondary place, the more exclusive devotion of the art of 
Perugino to the supramundane,—the religious, the divine. It 
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is expressive of the expansive genius of the art as developed by 
Raphael, that while he in no wise renounces his governing refer- 
ence to the divine, he can still glance with sympathetic interest 
to the human, the studia humaniora, of which the mundane 
emblem is in the hands of the geographer, the very turn of 
whose attitude implies novel appeal and perhaps expostulation. 
Here we have the full and natural and satisfactory conclusion 
of the conflict of ideas expressed in the picture, as commencing 
with the protest of Anaxagoras against the materialistic system 
of Pythagoras, culminating in the rival expositions and zealous 
followings of Plato and Aristotle, and so passing through phases 
of rapt enthusiasm and perplexed suspense, till it harmonizes by 
transition again from the transcendental to the familiar, from the 
divine to the human, blending all motives and all inspirations, the 
contemplative and active, the enthusiastic and the practical. 

In the last group of all, it is said to be Bramante the 
architect—whether the uncle of Raphael or not, at least his friend, 
ally, and fellow-citizen of Urbino—who bends down, compass in 
hand, to complete the mathematical demonstration of a figure 
on a tablet. No doubt he is in the character of Euclid, who 
was represented by ancient artists (Sidonius Apollin. Epist. XI. 
g), as Raphael may have heard from those who were prompt to 
supply him so abundantly, with fingers extended as in the act 
of measuring. 

Science, therefore, which at its very earliest rise aspired to 
heaven, has taken its flight around the universe, and comes back at 
last to minister to the wants and ways of man so condescend- 
ingly, that its function is aptly symbolized by Geometry, by the 
solution of a problem scored on the very surface of the ground. 

There is even something not unintentionally apt in the 
marked mathematical ordonnance of a group, as a ring or circle 
of scholars with a central point. The boy on his knees watches 
the progress of the demonstration with eager but only opening 
intelligence ; his comrade above him has already caught the 
explanation, and his index finger springs up sympathetically 
with surprise and pleasure ; the youth in the middle has followed 
it so well that he merely points to the figure, and looks away and 
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upwards to explain result rather than process, to a later spectator 
who leans forward over him. This handsome youth, according 
to Vasari, is Federico II. of Mantua, the future patron of 
Julio Romano. He wears buskins enriched with lion’s head 
ornaments,—marks, together with a certain deferential air in the 
attention that is being shown to him, of his distinction and 
patrician class. 

And so we are brought round to where we commenced, and 
standing full in front of the picture, see a clear way before us 
up the steps to Plato, unimpeded by Diogenes, who lies more 
to the right, blocking the advance towards Aristotle, and as 
carelessly as though he were sunning himself on the basement 
of atemple. How truly Attic are all the characteristics of the 
scene may be gathered from the following description by Plato 
himself, of a philosophical congress in the house of Callias, 
—abstraction being made of the irony applicable to the special 
occasion. 

Socrates narrates: “With this understanding we set out, 
and when we had reached the portico we stopped, discussing 
some subject that had occurred to us on the way; and in order 
not to leave it incomplete, but that we might finish it first, and 
then go in, we continued our argument in the portico, till at last 
we agreed. The porter, a eunuch, overheard us, as I believe; 
to all appearance the multitude of sophists had put him out of 
humour with visitors to the house, and in consequence, when 
we knocked at the door, and he opened and saw us,—‘ Heyday ! 
sophists again,’ he says, ‘ he is engaged ;’ and at the same time he 
slammed the door with a will, with both hands as hard as he 
could. . . . When at last we entered we found Protagoras walk- 
ing up and down the peristyle, and in a line with him there were 
walking on one side of him Callias, the son of Hipponicus, and his 
brother by the mother’s side; Paralus, son of Pericles, and 
Charmides, son of Glaucon ; and on the other side the other son 
of Pericles, Xanthippus, and Philippides, son of Philomelus, and 
Antimeerus of Mende, who is the most esteemed of the scholars 
of Protagoras, and studies professionally with a view to become 
a sophist himself. Certain others, who followed behind these 
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listening to what was said, seemed for the most part to be some 
of the strangers whom Protagoras is wont to carry off from the 
cities he passes through, charming them by his voice like any 
Orpheus, and they, under the influence of the. charm, follow 
after his voice. Some of our own countrymen too were among 
the chorus. It was particularly pleasant to me to observe this 
same chorus, how handsomely they took care never to be in 
the way in front of Protagoras, but whenever he and they with 
him would turn, these listeners cleverly and orderly separated tc 
either side, and wheeling round, kept themselves in the happiest 
manner still in the rear. 

“Next I beheld, as Homer says [the allusion is to the 
visit of Ulysses to Hades] Hippias of Elis, at the opposite side 
of the peristyle, seated in a chair; and round him on benches 
sat Eryximachus, son of Acumenus, and Phzedrus of Myrrhine, 
and Andron, son of Androtion, and various strangers, both his 
own countrymen and others. They seemed to be questioning 
Hippias respecting physics and details of astronomy; and he, 
sitting upon his chair, gave his decision to each of them, and 
went through the questions in detail.” (A satirical allusion is 
covert here to the Minos of the Necuia—“ seated, holding a 
golden sceptre, giving judgments on the Dead.” Odyss. xi. 569.) 

“There Tantalus, no less these eyes beheld,’ for, in fact, 
Prodicus of Ceus had lately arrived, and was in an apartment 
that Hipponicus aforetime used as a store-room ; but now Callias, 
from the multitude of his visitors, has cleared it out and applied 
it to accommodate foreign guests. Prodicus himself then was 
* still in bed, covered up apparently with skins and coverlets in 
great abundance. There were seated about him on couches 
close by, Pausanias of Ceramis, and, along with Pausanias, some 
youngster, quite a lad, and, as I apprehend, of the finest and best 
disposition, and personally very handsome,—favourite of Pau- 
sanias, as likely as not. ‘There was this lad, then, and the two 
Adeimantuses, he of Cetis, and the son of Leucolophides ; and 
some others were visible. What they talked about, however, I 
could not catch from without, though Prodicus was audible 
enough,—a mighty wise man he appears to me and a divine; but 
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in consequence of the grave tone of his voice, a certain hum 
was produced in the room, which made what he said indistinct. 
And when we had just come in there came in also meeting us, 
Alcibiades, the handsome, as you say he is, and I fall in with 
your opinion, and Callias, son of Callzschrus.” 

They who will go through the dialogue at large which is 
thus introduced, will not fail to appreciate the intellectual 
subtlety to which Attica was so abundantly native and hospit- 
able, though it was from more earnest applications of it than is 
there exemplified, that accrued the best and truest glories of the 
school of Athens. ; 

And so in this fresco of the Vatican, it is set forth how man 
is elevated in greatness and in glory by deepest study, freest 
inquiry, boldest questioning, checkless discussion, and most 
liberal instructions. Here we follow a catena of independent 
thinkers, each an innovator, each hopeful to crown with his novel 
truth the fabric of knowledge which at least it is certain to ad- 
vance. Never in this world might truth herself breathe a 
healthier and more open atmosphere than in that seat of Athens, 
that was here displayed for admiration in the central hall of the 
very genius of repression. 

Raphael not only embodied the forms and conditions of 
philosophical study, but even its limits and results. Specula- 
tion culminates, first in the antithesis, and then in the harmony 
of the Ideal and the Natural; and the generative antithesis 
finds its full expression in the symmetrical arrangement that 
pervades the composition, and indeed constitutes it a com- 
position. Plato and Aristotle represent the poetical and prac- 
tical aspects, which are equally conditions of an efficient 
and satisfactory philosophy, moral no less than physical. The 
corresponding groups on the lower plan take sides in a certain 
manner with the bands that are opposed above; the natural 
systems of Pythagoras and Anaxagoras were framed with even 
undue regard to theoretical and imaginative conditions, while 
Euclid and Ptolemy confront directly the most positive problems 
of life. 


The harmonized and differentiated symmetry of these side 
VOL. I. 5 
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groups is one of the most wondrous achievements of all art, 
ancient or modern. Among ancient it ranks, I say, upon a 
level with the inspiration of the pediments of Phidias, as those 
with the most highly developed organisms of nature. 

The details of the groups that introduce the subject are de- 
pendent for propriety on their immediate sequel, and yet are most 
distinctly correlative to those which conclude the subject ; while 
these follow on with an independent naturalness, that seems to 
make them a necessity, from their own immediate antecedents. 

On each side we have a solitary student absorbed, and con- 
trasted with the busy master surrounded by his school; and 
Diogenes contributes as much force to the circle around Euclid 
on one side, as Democritus to the crowding scholars of Pytha- 
goras on the other. In each case an intermediate pair of audi- 
tors or students take their own way ; not without reflection on 
the mistakes of antecedents,—of Pythagoras, leader of a school 
in one case, of the solitary cur Diogenes in the other. The 
succession of the distances and intervals is the same on either 
side, but parallelism is skilfully relieved by Diogenes and Aristip- 
pus with his friend, being wheeled further into the background 
and seen under a different angle. 

A sketch-study of the architecture is in existence; it may 
very possibly be a sketch from some small executed work, for it 
has a certain pettiness and ornamentative character that have 
been thoroughly eliminated in the revised design. Various 
changes of proportion are made; a semi-circular vault is sub- 
stituted for the elliptical with great gain of dignity, and the 
pilasters, which in the sketch range with the niches. of the 
statues, are made so much higher as to admit of additional 
tablets below the niches, and thus disengage the sculpture from 
the living figures. 

Not architectural consistency, but happy pictorial invention, 
for the sake of variety and the introduction of important light, 
induced Raphael to stop the vault where the cornice returns, 
without caring to account for the lateral advanced wings or oici. 

The scene represented is artfully designed to convey an im- 
pression of the greatest freedom and spaciousness. In front is 
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an open fore-court or vestibule, which is uncovered, or at least 
without any roof visible or accounted for; the pedestal and base 
of a column to the left are just indications, perhaps, that we are 
to assume a portico. Ascending by four steps we find the 
upper plan of at least equal lateral extent, till it narrows to the 
interval of the oici and the vaulted nave. From the light of 
the background, we infer that this is crossed by a transverse 
avenue or vaulted transept with a dome over the intersection. 
The perspective, however, is here somewhat contradictory, in 
fact at fault. The curved entablature agrees with the coved 
spandrils with their circles in perspective, but the spandrils would 
not be accommodated by descending upon the entablature of 
the order which is shown as if parallel to the plane of the 
picture. The incongruity is of no serious damage to the effect 
pictorially. As a matter of architecture, a collection of the 
very varied contrivances of the Italian architects and their 
imitators or rivals, to carry down domes and unite them agree- 
ably with the order, would be very interesting. 

Raphael has allowed himself some other licences of perspect- 
ive much more momentous; for instance, in the heights of the 
figures arrayed in files on either side of the central pair of 
debating philosophers. If we measure the heights of the re- 
motest figures in these files, by bringing them up to the plane 
upon which Socrates is delineated, it will appear how extra- 
vagantly they are proportioned. This deviation from accuracy 
is too gross not to have been conscious; but the painter who 
bestowed the most refined art upon the composition of con- 
trasting and relieving heads in the two groups manifestly did 
not care to lose the effect of these combinations for the sake of 
technical exactness. So it is in art, as in morals, that a crisis 
will from time to time come round, when exactest justice 
would be extremest wrong ; and genius by arbitrary prerogative 
wrests a grace beyond the literal law of academic rule, and 
relies upon and receives indemnity on the all-sufficient ground 
of satisfactory and beautiful effect. 

Finally, as regards the statues, they are not assigned at 
random to their several sides. The god with the lyre is fitly 

6 * 
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on the side of Pythagoras, the discoverer of his scale, and of 
Plato his reputed son ; in the bas-reliefs below him are symbolized ~ 
the wilder moral instincts,—the irascible on one, the con- 
cupiscent on the other,—energies which it is the function of 
philosophy, of the higher music, to subdue or harmonize. 
Emblems of the material forces and elements, of earth, of 
fire, and so forth, appear to charge the tablets below the statue 
of Minerva, who stands armed with spear and shield high over 
the energetic groups on the corresponding side. 

And now, though I have said by no means all that the 
picture invites to say, this is for me at least, and for my readers 
still more certainly, sufficient. 

There is a copy of this picture at Oxford and another at 
Cambridge,—these I have not seen, but I have to acknowledge 
an opportunity that has been afforded me for comparing my 
impressions with a full-sized copy in the ball-room of Northum- 
berland House. It is by Raphael Mengs, and was evidently 
painted for the space it occupies; the upper portion of the 
background has been modified to suit this; in certain other 
points in which it varies from Volpati’s engraving I cannot 
but think that it must be the correcter representative of the 
original. 


W. W. Luioyp. 





MODERN ETCHING IN FRANCE. 


By Puitie Grtpert HAMeErton, Esa. 


THE greater part of the enjoyment which we derive from art 
consists in recognition of the truths which the artist intended to 
express. But people recognize only what they already know, 
therefore this pleasure is very slight at first, and increases with 
our acquired knowledge. And there are certain forms of art so 
strangely abstracted and abbreviated that very great knowledge 
is required in the spectator to read them at all, just as it is 
necessary to understand a language thoroughly if we would read 
letters written in it in a hurried hand-writing, full of marks and 
abbreviations peculiar to the individual writer. To the informed 
judge, this kind of artistic expression is, from its perfect frank- 
ness, peculiarly interesting ; to the ordinary spectator it is unin- 
teresting, because illegible. Finished pictures carefully prepared 
for the public eye, are seldom the quite genuine expression of 
an artist’s mind, for he has usually learned by painful experience 
to adapt his pictorial language more or less consciously to the 
requirements of the market. But in his sketches, made only 
for himself, he is sincere and natural; and thus such sketches 
reveal the mind of the artist so clearly, and are on that account 
highly prized by the most intelligent lovers of art. These are 
some of the reasons why etchings, which are merely autographic 
sketches on copper, bitten in with aqua-fortis, are highly prized 
by true connoisseurs and entirely neglected by the general 
public. 

Another reason is the different estimate of qualities of execu- 
tion which is formed by persons ignorant of art and by real 
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students of it. The uninformed spectator admires execution for 
itself, as handicraft, with little reference to its meaning; the true 
judge calls that the best execution which expresses the most, 
and assigns the rank of masterly execution only to that in which 
exquisitely skilful handicraft is entirely charged with intelligence 
and saturated with significance. A curious illustration of this 
is afforded by a well-known elementary treatise on drawing by 
Mr Harding. It contains many clever lithographs from Mr 
Harding’s own pencil; but at the same time he thought to make 
his book more useful and instructive by adding two bad illustra- 
tions, as examples of faults which the pupil ought to avoid. One 
of these was a pencil drawing of a country house with a pond 
before it, in the peculiar manner known as the “soft style;” 
another was a vigorous study of trees in the “bold style ;” both 
were as false and wrong as systematic ignorance could make 
them. It is probable that Mr Harding did not foresee the con- 
sequences of his fatal ingenuity. He had admitted a very 
formidable rival. To ordinary spectators, innocent of art, the 
country house is the gem of the book, infinitely surpassing Mr 
Harding’s own scientific performances. ‘They coldly pass over 
his studies, but the country house in the soft style they hail with 
acclamations of delight. 

Again, if you have a port-folio of engravings you must have 
observed that the plates which call forth the most eager applause 
are those in which machine-work predominates. Some of the 
very worst engravings ever produced in the world are the 
brilliant steel illustrations to books of travel which sold so 
largely about 15 years ago. Yet from persons who had never 
studied art, these works were sure of praise, evidently so sincere 
that it must have had its source in a sense of the most unfeigned 
gratification. 

It would appear, therefore, that there are certain qualities of 
mechanical execution which, quite independently of truth or 
invention, afford a keen satisfaction to uneducated spectators. 
The “ soft style” possesses, I imagine, the charm of a sort of 
foolish amenity which may be defined as a combination of 
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tenderness with ignorance. In the machine-ruled engravings 
the delightfulness lay probably in the clearness of the ruled lines, 
and the mechanically equal gradation secured by means of 
them in broad expanses of sky or water. It is needless to add 
that to all true artists and judges of art these fascinating qualities 
are detestable vices. 

The art of engraving, having been so largely used to popu- 
larize painting, has naturally adapted itself in too many instances 
to the requirements of its extensive market. The “soft-style” 
exemplified in Mr Harding’s lithograph has more or less infected 
thousands of expensive engravings wrought in copper and steel. 
Vices of execution even yet more untruthful than the machined 
skies of the book-illustrators have destroyed the veracity of 
plates which ought to have given us intelligent interpretations of 
an art, in which, when it is good, every touch is a manifestation 
of intelligence. It is impossible to look at any ordinary large 
engraving of a landscape without regret that so much labour 
should have been expended on the cutting of lines which repre- 
sent nothing in nature, and which, though perhaps useful to the 
chiaroscuro of the engraving, are no compensation for the more 
intelligent labour which would have given that rightly, and with 
it an infinite variety of other and far more valuable truths. 

What makes a good etching so peculiarly precious is that it 
gives us meaning severed as widely as possible from mere handi- 
craft. It is a lump of pure native gold dug out of the artist’s 
brain, and not yet alloyed for general circulation. But when 
artists thus trenchantly sever mechanism from mind, and offer 
mind by itself, they discover, of course, that it is not a very sale- 
able commodity. Etching is not a lucrative branch of the 
Fine Arts. It is probably, of all the forms in which artistic 
genius may find utterance, the least lucrative. For some time 
past I have tried to ascertain, both in England and France, what 
sort of demand exists for etchings. ‘They do sell, it seems, in 
limited quantities, for certain English books of etchings are out 
of print. But in England I always receive the same answer, 
“Etching does not pay.” One most successful art-publisher 
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assured me, that with all his influence he could not force 
etchings on the public. Another emphatically asserted that the 
public did not like etchings—it liked “ hart.”* 

And yet so irresistible is the artistic instinct that our age is 
fertile in good etchers. Many painters, both in England and 
France, etch for the pure love of art without a thought of profit. 
I believe no English publishers ever so far forget themselves as 
to commit the imprudence of giving commissions for etchings; 
but there is a noteworthy firm in Paris, Messrs Cadart and 
Luquet, of the Rue de Richelieu, who are doing all that in 
them lies to make etching popular. They have made their 
house the medium by which French artists who etch may find 
a ready access to the public, and have already issued a collection 
of etchings which has acquired sufficient importance to merit 
our careful examination, and which will very soon form, if it 
goes on, the largest series of etchings in the world. 

The French Etching Club, called the Société des Aqua- 
fortistes, was originally formed at a meeting of artists held on 
the 31st of May, 1862. Messrs Cadart and Chevalier were 
appointed its publishers and managers, and the seat of the 
society was fixed at their publishing-house, 66, Rue de Richelieu.t 
A series of fundamental rules which I have before me was agreed 
upon. Any artist who may wish to become a member of the 
club can send a trial plate, which is exhibited at a meeting of 
the members. If the plate is accepted the artist is elected, and 
copies of his reception-etching placed in the Imperial Library. 
The club on its formation pledged itself to publish five etch- 
ings at the end of each month, beginning at the rst of Septem- 
ber, 1862 ; since which date it has kept its promise with perfect 
regularity. The etchings thus form a sort of monthly magazine, 
containing five articles by different contributors; and, indeed, 
their publication differs only from Fraser or Macmillan in this, 


* Being rather amused at this exclu- t+ Except comic ones, now and then, 
sion of etching from the pale of art, I | for book illustration. 
inquired what I was to understand by art, } The firm is now Messrs Cadart and 
and was told “ Birket Foster’s Water- | Luquet, 79, Rue de Richelieu. 
Colour Drawings.” 
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that the thoughts which it gives to the world are expressed with 
the etching needle instead of the pen. The club decides at its 
meetings when its members are to be called upon to contribute 
etchings. These meetings are held every month, and then the 
publishers account to the club for their management of its 
pecuniary concerns, of which it is sufficient to say in this place, 
that the club seems to be entirely at the mercy of its publishers, 
who bear, however, a, singularly favourable reputation amongst 
artists for fair and honourable dealing.* A jury composed of 
five members, changed every month, accepts or rejects plates. 
Every member, except honorary ones, is obliged to be a sub- 
scriber to the publication of the club. He is also obliged to 
attend one meeting a year. The price of the annual subscrip- 
tion is fifty francs, for which subscribers receive sixty plates. 
Twenty-five copies, proofs before letters, are printed on papier 
de Hollande, and sold at double the ordinary price. The plates 
of the ordinary edition are also sold separately at a franc and a 
half each. 

The appearance of the publication is excellent. It has a 
look of simplicity and importance which, in a work of this class, 
is the perfection of good taste. The monthly number consists, 
as I have said, of five plates, which are enclosed, loose, in a 
cover of grey paper, with the title of the work printed on the 
first page in simple bold type, red and black. The three other 
pages of the cover are devoted to the advertisement of works 
already issued by the club, or by separate members of it, several 
of whom have published books of etchings independently. 
The etchings issued by the club vary in size and shape, but are 
always printed on paper of the same dimensions, namely, 21 in. 
by 14} in. Notwithstanding this large size, the etchings are 
safely and regularly sent to subscribers at a distance by being 
rolled on wood, and, so strengthened, entrusted to the post.} 


* I have always heard M. Cadart, 


especially, spoken of by artists as a gen- 
tleman remarkable for kindness to them in 
many ways. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, publishers are not much beloved by 
artists and authors, but there are excep- 
tions, and M. Cadart is one of them. 


+ I give all these details for the use of 
any English artists or publisher who may 
desire to found a similar periodical public- 
ation of etchings in England, as well as 
for the information of readers who may 
wish to subscribe to that of the French 
Etching Club. 
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The quality of the paper deserves a word of praise. It is a 
rough, strong, hand-made paper, becoming smooth under the 
pressure of the plate, and leaving a rough margin, which enhances 
the beauty of the impressed portion.* 

The art of printing etchings is difficult, and needs a degree 
of artistic feeling hitherto rare amongst printers. The reader 
may happen to know that printed copies of the same engraving 
differ very materially in excellence and value, but in their case, 
from the excessive care and equality of labour bestowed on the 
plate, the printing, if only mechanically equal, is likely to be 
tolerably successful. With etchings it is different. The artist 
has worked hurriedly perhaps, has over-bitten here, and not re- 
bitten there, and it is the printer’s business to make his meaning 
as clear as possible, and help the effect of his plate. To do this 
he must be an artist also; hence printers generally dislike etch- 
ings, because they can make nothing of them. The French 
Etching Club has been peculiarly fortunate in this respect. It 
happened some years ago that one or two artists who etched, 
discovered a journeyman printer who printed their works with 


such taste and judgment that they declared the proofs were as 
much his work as theirs. Such a man was not to be lost sight 
of, and he soon became known amongst artists. When M. Ca- 
dart, the publisher, took up etchings, he knew where to find his 


printer. M. Delatre, formerly the workman in question, has 
now a considerable atelier where several presses are always at 
work on nothing but etchings. He loves a good etching, and 
is himself an etcher. No one in Europe, that I know, prints 
etchings with so much expression.~ And it is probable that, at 


* The paper of some etchings I have- 


just received is not so strong, at least in 
my copy; I cannot answer for others, 
Perhaps they use a thinner paper for copies 
sent by the post. 

+ This warm praise may scarcely seem 
justified by these iliustrations, which were 
printed by Delatre, but I find the toned 
paper not so good for etchings as the white 
papier de Hollande. A great part of the 
printer's skill consists in leaving a very 


thin film of ink unequally over the etched 
part of the plate—it is, of course, care- 
fully cleaned off the margin. This tints 
the surface of the impression, in a way 
often highly favourable to its beauty, and 
much of this tinting loses its effect on 
toned paper. Again, I think that proofs 
on paper of this colour ought always to 
be printed in brown, not black, because I 
perceive, now that the etchings are printed, 
that the film of black ink, as a transpar- 
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the present day, Delatre is the only master printer in the world 
who prints nothing else but etchings. 

To prevent the plates from wearing, they are covered, after 
being etched, with an infinitesimally thin coating of iron, by 
the electrotype process. At first I did not believe it possible 
that this could be done without injury to the etchings; but I 
ascertained, from observation, that the iron was so wonderfully 
thin as not to fill up the slightest scratch of the dry point. And 
even if it did perceptibly injure, which it does not, the brilliance 
of the earlier proofs, this would be amply compensated for by 
the equal excellence of the whole impression, due to the pro- 
tection of the copper. 

In the arrangement of the present article, a few of the most 
notable Frenchmen who etch will be spoken of first separately. 
Then to the end of the article will be appended a complete 
catalogue of the works issued by the Société des Aquafortistes 
in the first year of their periodical publication, with critical notes. 
The principle adopted in selecting artists for separate mention 
has been this. Where the writer felt that he had materials for 
forming a decided opinion, he has expressed it at length, but, 
where he preferred to wait and see what the artist might yet 
achieve, he has only noticed particular works contributed to 
the Eauzx-fortes Modernes. It has also happened, in one or 
two important instances, that it was impossible to examine all 
the best works of an artist, and in these cases the notice of the 
artist is withheld.* The great production of modern etchings 
which is constantly going forward in Paris will call for fresh 
criticism at a future time, when present omissions will be filled 
up. The writer particularly wishes French readers to under- 
stand that one or two cases of omission, which may seem like 


ent glaze on yellowish paper, produces a | etching at Paris, I went there on purpose 
compound tint, which to my eye seems | to make this article more complete, but as 
dirty ; whereas ink of the colour of burnt | it happened that Messrs Cadart & Co. 
umber would have harmonized with the | were making arrangements for removal to 
warm paper. their new premises, a good many etchings 

* Although previously pretty well | were fastened up in packing cases, and for 
acquainted with what had been done in | the time not to be seen. 
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neglect, are due to a very different cause, namely, anxiety to 
avoid the publication of opinions not grounded on a sufficiently 
accurate acquaintance with the artist’s whole work. Every day’s 
experience confirms a sincere critic more and more in the con- 
viction that a human mind can fully manifest itself in art only 
by much production, and opinions founded on the works of one 
year may be proved mistaken by the labours of the next. 
Bonvin.—In the series of etchings issued by M..Bonvin 
there are several which merit attention. A picture of the etcher 
himself, at work in the evening, with his lamp and framed sheet 
of paper to spread and temper its light, is powerful and effective, 
the subject affording a fair excuse for great depth of shade and 
strength of light, which are here simply truthful. The etching 
of a woman spinning is a fine composition, the figure of the 
woman being well supported by her wheel, and also in itself 
arranged so grandly that spinning seems ennobled by her air. 
The way in which the circumference of the spinning-wheel is 
felt shows that Bonvin has a delicate sense of form. The wood 
of the thin hoop is warped in one place, and this precious in- 
terruption of the circle is seized with great delight. But there 
is a strange contradiction in- the spinning-wheel. Its spokes are 
represented as in rapid motion, on the system of multiplying 
them to an infinite number of radii, as illustrations of English 
sporting scenes represent the wheels of the vehicles used in 
driving-matches. Now if the wheel were going so fast that we 
could not see the spokes, it is obvious that neither could we see 
the depression in the hoop. The irregular shape of the wheel 
would not have prevented it from describing on the retina 
a perfect circle when in rapid motion. But I question very 
much whether the way of representing wheels adopted in sport- 
ing prints is at all defensible on principle. Pictorial art only 
undertakes to represent things seized at a point of time, not 
things as they may appear through a space of time, however 
short. Ifa wheel with twelve spokes is to be represented as 
a circle with a thousand radii, so, on the same principle, a man 
in rapid and violent gesticulation should be drawn with twenty 
arms. It may be answered, “But an artist is only bound to re- 
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present what he can see, and he cannot see the spokes.” And 
can you see the legs of a race-horse when he passes the winning- 
post? And if an illustrator of our sports were to represent, on 
principle, a race-horse with a hundred legs, or no legs, would 
the owner of the horse be satisfied with the portrait, or any the 
more likely to pay for it, because you told him that an artist’s 
business was to paint only what he could see? 

Two other notable things in Bonvin’s album are a capital boy 
with a plate of soup, and a clever little sketch in Paris. The 
boy is waiting till his soup cools, and one is authorized to con- 
clude, from his earnest expression, that when only cool enough, 
it will speedily disappear. One cannot praise this etching more 
highly than by saying that it almost equals in affectionate 
fidelity the glorious English hungry boys of William Hunt. 
The sketch in Paris has far more feeling than Martial, and is 
almost comparable, for truth and delicacy, to the noble work of 
Méryon. 

Chauvel——This artist had one or two works amongst the 
rejected pictures at the Salon, which, in the general opinion, the 
jury did wrong to refuse. He has published a great many land- 
scape etchings, marked by no quality beyond industry, some 
power of composition, and a certain degree of feeling for some 
aspects of ordinary nature. I perceive no delicacy nor grace in 
his work, except now and then in his branches, his twigs espe- 
cially being often light and good. But in his large trunks he 
entirely fails to express the tree anatomy, conceiving a trunk 
merely as a thick round piece of wood, not seeing the growth 
and life of it. Nor is his foliage of any value, no near leaf being 
ever rightly drawn, and the execution fails to express the cha- 
racter of each kind of foliage seen in the mass. The foregrounds, 
too, are often covered with shading which has little meaning, 
and is only of use for the chiaroscuro of the design. 

Foliage may be dealt with on two different principles. An 
attempt may be made to imitate it accurately, which is extremely 
difficult and laborious, or, to evade this difficulty, a system of 
interpretation may be resorted to by which the character of foliage 
can be quite intelligibly rendered, without any attempt at imitative 
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accuracy. One of the-most resolute efforts after genuine imita- 
tion was the willow in the well-known Ophelia of Millais, and 
the most widely-taught system of interpretation is, in England, 
the one invented by Mr Harding. Chauvel also attempts in- 
terpretation, but he has not sufficiently analyzed the different 
species of natural foliage to render them with power and truth. 
For, be it observed, although resolute observation may ulti- 
mately enable us to imitate, we can never adequately interpret 
without going very far into the philosophy of natural appear- 
ances. 

Corot——One etching by Corot himself has been published 
in the “ Eaux-fortes Modernes,” and others by Bracquemond, 
after Corot, have been issued separately. Probably those by 
Bracquemond will be more generally liked, because they rather 
remind one of certain old masters; but Corot’s own etching so 
perfectly preserves his manner as a painter, that it is more inter- 
esting than Bracquemond’s translations, which entirely miss the 
mind of Corot. In the review of the Salon I had to speak of 
this famous artist, and the reader is referred to that article. 
Corot’s mental constitution is so peculiar to himself that trans- 
lation of his works is quite impossible. The etching-needle 
ought therefore to be frequently employed by him to render 
his ideas directly accessible to lovers of art not rich enough to 
buy his pictures. The one etching I have seen of his has all 
the qualities of his pictures except colour. It is noticed in the 
appended catalogue. 

When Bracquemond translates Corot, all the pensive tender- 
ness and lightness of touch are lost. Corot is a dreaming poet, 
with a soul sensitive to faint and exquisite influences, dwelling in 
a world of his own full of soft and glimmering mysteries. 
Bracquemond has a strong, clever, tough nature, admirably 
fitted for representing the field sports of strong men,* the 
physical life of animals, and such aspects of the external world 


* An etching by Bracquemond called | mended to all who appreciate that kind of 
“ Unearthing a Badger” is a capital| art. It is of large size, and would be 
sporting print, and deserves to be recom-! effective in a frame. 
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as are to be apprehended by men in general who lead active 
lives, and are a good deal out of doors. It is quite impossible 
that such a nature should have enough in common with that of 
Corot to be able to render a single thought of his. As well 
might you ask a sparrow-hawk to sing you the song of the 
nightingale. 

Daubigny.—It was my duty, when reviewing the Salon, to 
speak somewhat severely of Daubigny, on the principle that 
when artists are influential it is necessary that their defects should 
be frankly pointed out. In Daubigny’s case the defects are 
weakness in form and colour, his chief merit being a pleasant, 
semi-poetical feeling, for one or two familiar aspects of French 
lowland scenery. However, it is so difficult to draw and paint 
at the same time, that many artists who are really excellent 
draughtsmen produce, when embarrassed with colour, works so 
deficient in form as to lead to the erroneous conclusion that 
they are ignorant of drawing. It is therefore desirable, before 
publishing one’s impression that a painter cannot draw, to 
examine some sketches or drawings of his from which colour is 
entirely absent. Daubigny’s etchings confirm the impression 
made by his pictures. They are full of evidence that he does 
not observe form attentively. I am aware that the volume of 
etchings called a “ Boat Voyage” is scarcely to be considered a 
serious performance, but rather a sort of painter’s by-play; 
nevertheless, I imagine, a good draughtsman cou/d not, however 
carelessly, turn out work so shapeless as this. A landscape 
painter, especially of lowland scenery, may be supposed to 
know enough of trees to sketch them efficiently, however fast ; 
but in all this volume, though it purports to illustrate a voyage 
between the wooded shores on the Seine, there does not occur 
one single instance of even a tolerable tree. The concluding 
plate is a curious proof of Daubigny’s want of observation. 
The principal object in it is a railway train, and any amateur 
who draws railway trains for his children could make a better. 
The proportion of the gauge of the rails to the breadth of the 
carriages is entirely missed, and the wheels have about the same 
diameter as the crown of the hat which the figure is waving out 
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of the window. These inaccuracies may be partly intended to 
be facetious, but there is no proof in the volume that the artist 
can draw at all, even when he tries. John Leech is ten times as 
facetious as Daubigny, and would have made far better fun of 
the incidents depicted; yet John Leech, though not a professed 
landscape painter, only a caricaturist, would have given us 
pretty river landscapes sketched always with great truth, and 
when he came to the boat, and the railway train, we all know 
with what perfect knowledge he would have treated them. 

It is painful to me to have to speak disparagingly of 
Daubigny, because I thoroughly sympathize with his love of 
boat voyages, and feel a strong personal attraction towards him 
on account of his way of life. He loves nature, I believe, very 
sincerely in his own way, and paints directly from nature in his 
boat, as we see him doing in an effective etching he has given 
us of the interior of his cabin. There he is hard at work with 
the brush, surrounded by the utensils necessary to his simple 
existence as man and artist. There is his bed, turned up against 
the wall, a string of onions, a frying-pan, a gridiron, a lantern, 
a coffee-pot, two fish, pipes of course, and portfolios. A satire 
on realism is cunningly introduced in the corner, on a canvas 
lying there and adorned with three trees stuck up like equi- 
distant besoms, across which is inscribed the fatal word réalisme. 
Now, is it not very lamentable that a lover of nature like 
Daubigny should have been arrested in his progress by the 
weak dread of a mere word? If Daubigny had worked inno- 
cently without the fear of realism before his eyes he would 
probably have learned to draw long ago, and even to appreciate 
the splendid colour that glows in an infinite mosaic all over the 
fields of France. Better still if he had passed his youth, as all 
landscape painters ought to do, in the school of a severe and 
genuine realism, in which school alone is any true study possible. 
For if you are never to copy nature for fear of being called a 
realist, how are you to learn anything ? 

There is however an etching by Daubigny in the Eauzr- 
Sortes Modernes so grand and impressive in feeling that it will be 
a pleasure to praise it heartily on that ground. 
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Flameng.—Many people in Paris have a high opinion of 
Flameng as an etcher, an opinion I do not fully share. He is 
a clever illustrator of character, and skilful in his way, but the 
purely artistic qualities of his work are very slight. M. 
Flameng has published a series of illustrations of Parisian life, 
which are exceedingly valuable and interesting as records of the 
sort of existence which is going on around us, but they seem to 
hang in too undecided a way between caricature and serious art. 
Considered as character sketches, they appear to an Englishman 
accustomed to the delicate humour of Leech and the hearty 
satire of Doyle, to lack salt and savour; whereas, if we judge 
them on artistic grounds only, we find no sense of beauty, and 
but little feeling even for the picturesque. It is right however 
to add, that in some of Flameng’s efforts at pure art, there is a 
sort of power which has a strong influence on many people, 
though it leaves me unmoved. A large etching by Flameng 
representing a vision of Christ appearing to a French girl has 
made a sensation. Perhaps the best of Flameng’s illustrations 
of Paris is the one entitled “ Les Copistes du Louvre.” I 
believe it to be one of the most perfect things of its kind ever 
produced, uniting quite literal fidelity to a quiet satire full of 
point, yet too gentle to wound any one. The old lady who is 
seated reading is almost as good as a figure from Hogarth: she 
is there no doubt to protect her daughter, and being bound to 
the spot by that stern maternal duty, how is she to amuse herself 
by wandering about looking at pictures? So she has provided 
herself with a book, from which however her motherly eyes are 
diverted whenever, as at this instant, some gentleman finds a 
pretext for speaking to her tall daughter. That gentleman, with 
his hat in one hand and his pince-nez in the other, is pretending 
to ask something about the very expensive Murillo which 
hangs just before us. His air of serious interest and polite 
inquiry is amusing. The artist in the middle, with his back 
to us, isa type. He is exactly the sort of person that kind 
friends delight to point to as one’s professional brother. He 
has a wonderful hat, a sort of enlarged wide-awake with the 
crown crushed in, hair of immense length and thickness, a 
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shapeless garment doing duty for an over-coat, with trousers 
and boots quite painfully inelegant. On the right stands a 
poor old man who has lost his right arm, and is painting dili- 
gently with his left, his charged palette hanging close to his 
little square of canvas or porcelain. He has a sad expression 
as he toils on, staring at his work through his spectacles. He 
has taken the wise precaution to wear an apron, and both he 
and the other artist have brought bits of carpet to stand upon, 
for it is winter. There are two ladies hard at work, one of 
them, without her bonnet, displays her back hair duly rolled into 
the shape of an ammonite, which that scientific observer 
Flameng has delineated with great accuracy. The other lady is 
perched at a dizzy height on a step-ladder before a tall canvas, 
on which she is going to make a copy of the expensive Murillo 
before mentioned. ‘The lady on the ladder is finely draped in a 
warm cloak with a cape, and her broad-brimmed hat crowns the 
whole composition, which is arranged with great skill. There 
are a few figures of spectators, a sixth artist on the left side, and 
two children. Lastly, there is an astonishingly tiny painter 
with a bushy head of hair, spectacles, mahlstick, stiff-collar, 
cravat, and everything complete, even to a faint indication of 
what may possibly be intended for a moustache. 

Such are the types selected by M. Flameng from the rich 
variety to be found amongst the Copyists of the Louvre. Has 
it ever occurred to the reader to inquire for what purpose copy- 
ists exist at all? It is a mistake to suppose that they are learning 
to become original painters. They constitute a distinct class. 
Copyism is a trade of itself. A clever copyist gets less precarious 
pay than he could as an artist, and so works on, encouraged by 
a constant demand. But the copyists are injurious to the inter- 
ests of art in two ways: first, by widely disseminating bad 
translations of noble works; and, secondly, by preventing real 
students of art from seeing those works. It is utterly impos- 
sible to see the most popular pictures in the Louvre on ordinary 
days on account of the copyists’ apparatus of step-ladders and 
easels and large canvases. If M. Flameng’s very clever and 
truthful etching could procure the all but total exclusion of 
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copyists from the Louvre * he would have rendered a real 
service to the fame of the old masters. 

Henriet—There is much solemnity of feeling and sense of 
wildness in Henriet’s work, but his execution is not only myste- 
rious, which is a merit, but confused, which is a great fault. Two 
subjects which seem to be Russian, one of a rude waggon with 
peasants, and another of a carriage on its way at full gallop, are 
impressive. 

The etching of a poor man enjoying himself, and the verses 
engraved round it, are, etching and verses, both pathetic. The 
etching, however, does not rank high as a piece of workman- 
ship, being vague and imperfect in execution. The sentiment 
of the subject is explained by the stanza. 

II nest rien si noir igi bas 

Qu’un jour il ne pénétre pas 
Par une issue 

Un peu d'amour et de gaieté 


Lumieére rare en verité 
Mais bien regue. 


Hervier.—This artist has issued a very interesting album, 
which he calls modestly “ attempts” at etchings, Essais @ Eaux- 
fortes. The subjects are very various, executed in different 
styles and with very different degrees of finish. The pervading 
characteristic is, artistically, the sense of the picturesque ; 
morally, a sort of bitter dwelling upon poverty and weakness 
and ruin, not unlike what we find in Hood's graver poetry. 
There is obviously a strong artistic gift, much invention, and 
great power of rendering things. There is a grand arrange- 
ment in a sketch of a boat on a rough sea with the sail low, 
and halyard caught in the wind. The way the halyard whips 
about in the wind is truly hinted at, but every observer will feel 


* It may seem cruel to deprive these | commissioned by the Government, and 
people of the means of earning their | given to the French Lycées, where they 
bread, but it would be easy to find them | would be of the utmost use. There are 
work of a more useful kind. For example, | many such purposes to which the industry 
most of them, after a little practice, could | of the copyists, now so lamentably mis- 
paint accurate studies of objects of histori- | directed, might be diverted with advantage. 
cal interest, which studies might be wisely 
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the grandeur of the composition, and especially the power of 
the figure at the helm. The blurred execution is to be con- 
sidered, I imagine, rather an experiment than a manner defini- 
tively adopted; still, in this instance, the wildness and rudeness 
of the work have a certain harmony with the subject, and help 
its impressiveness. It would have required far greater skill 
and science to produce the same effect on the spectator’s mind 
in a carefully finished line engraving. 

In speaking of Hervier’s strength, which is great, I must 
observe that his system of light is that of a merely clever artist, 
not a truly noble one. Indeed, all his work is clever to a vicious 
excess. His vigorous sketching on copper has the two faults of 
being often vigorous where it ought to be delicate, and pictur- 
esque where it should be pure. He has little sense of grace; his 
susceptibility to light is rather that of a man dazzled by its mere 
force, than of a student who intelligently watches its play and 
reverberation. There is the usual attachment of the picturesque 
artist for boats, and wind-mills, and poor thin, dirty people. The 
strength of Hervier lies in his inventive arrangement and the 
stern portraiture of poverty, his weakness in the almost total 
absence of anything like severity or purity of form. There is 
one inferior kind of art which is merely picturesque, and another, 
also inferior, which is rigidly scientific and academically regular ; 
but there is a noble and perfect art, in which, as in nature, the 
picturesque and the severe dwell side by side, in friendliest op- 
position, each continually enhancing the delightfulness of the 
other. 

Jacquemart.—A splendid example of a kind of realism, which 
is not only faithful and true, but also beautiful. There is no 
etcher in modern France to be compared to Jacquemart in 
these respects. He has chosen what some people are pleased to 
consider a very humble walk in art: he draws flowers, and little 
familiar objects of all sorts, down to the commonest household 
utensils; he copies porcelain vases, the bindings of old books, 
and other such things admitting of accurate imitation ; but in 
the way he imitates and arranges his materials there are such 
delightful ease and grace, such charming and truly poetical feel- 
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ing, such marvellous manual skill, that Jacquemart’s etchings 
are amongst the most admirable things in the art. The only 
works of his which I have space to notice here, are his little 
album, the Four Elements, a larger series of eight studies, 
chiefly of flowers, and his contributions to the Eaux-fortes 
Modernes. 

His way of treating the “ Four Elements” was by grouping 
small objects together which tell their own tale. The pictures 
so arranged are exquisite studies of still life. The common 
household utensils in France are so very picturesque that if only 
drawn well enough they can scarcely fail to make interesting 
designs, and Jacquemart has availed himself of their artistic 
qualities to the utmost. His bowillotte, especially, is a triumph, 
and surely no pair of bellows was ever drawn so beautifully 
before. In the illustration of air, the feather, and fan, and 
shuttlecock gave occasion for the exercise of Jacquemart’s un- 
rivalled * lightness of hand. A certain gravity of temper, which 
co-exists with his exquisite sense of beauty, finds utterance in his 
illustration of Earth, where a human skull, drawn with all his 
strength, lies near an opened grave. 

That opposition of pains and pleasures which all life is con- 
tinually offering to us, and which all poets harp upon without 
ceasing, is well illustrated by two etchings in the larger album, 
numbers five and six, entitled respectively “ Les Fleurs de la 
Vie,’ and “ Les Ronces de la Vie.” In the first there are of 
course plenty of flowers, drawn as only Jacquemart can draw 
flowers, but there are also wine-glasses, jewellery, a fan, and a 
mask. The Ronces de la Vie, or knotty difficulties of life, are 
lighted by a lamp, the scholar’s midnight lamp, and they con- 
sist of implements used in various laborious human occupations. 
High at the top of the composition is a painter’s palette—there 
certainly is Jacquemart quite right, colour is a ronce indeed. 
And there is a portfolio full of drawings (or perhaps etchings), 
and in a pot on the left behold an engraver’s burin, some 
etching needles, and a crayon holder. Beneath these an ink- 


* Unrivalled, I mean, in France. In England we have two or three artists, especially 
Landseer, who possess the same quality in perfection. 
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stand with a pen in it (the peculiar ronce which engages me at 
present), then a pile of books (terrible ronces to schoolboys), a 
scrap of verse in manuscript with corrections, a roll of paper, 
probably music, some chemical apparatus, and a glass-stoppered 
acid bottle, which implies that etching may have its difficulties 
also. On the anvil hangs a wreath of immortelles,—does that 
mean that the dread of Death is one of. Life’s difficulties ? 
Certainly no one will dispute the appositeness of the central 
ronce. Just under the lamp lies a pile of papers which are 
evidently Jills. Ah! truly, Monsieur Jacquemart, here your 
mournful philosophy is only too indisputable, bills are indeed 
amongst the knottiest points of life! It may not seem at first 
sight very intelligible why the artist should have introduced the 
vine, and the oak, and the holly, to complete his composition ; 
but the grapes are there, not as emblems of pleasure, but rather 
of the labour it costs to cultivate them, which to a French 
mind is as familiar as the toils of cotton-spinning to the men 
of Lancashire. The oak-leaves are well chosen, because oak is, 
of all familiar woods, the most difficult to work, and the leaves 
of the holly, being prickly, are so far typical of many human 
pursuits. 

The groups of flowers in this album are remarkable for 
great care and truth, united with an elegance of arrangement 
which it is hopeless to seek for out of France. The French are, 
all of them, passionately fond of flowers, and make bouquets 
with such delight and so much natural skill, that the bouquet, 
in its perfection, may be almost considered an exclusively French 
product. The chief attraction of flowers is in their colour, and 
this in a great measure blinds us to the endless variety and per- 
fection of their forms, but these etchings of Jacquemart teach 
us how well flowers deserve to be drawn. 

Jeanron.—It would be a great convenience to critics if 
artists would always be at the trouble to give a title to each of 
their works. There are many etchings by Jeanron which I 
should have been glad to particularize, but as they have no 
titles I find it impossible to refer to them. There are several 
studies of wind-mills ; how am I to make the reader sure which 
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study I am talking about? In the case of great masters who 
did not give titles to their works, lovers of art have been com- 
pelled to invent names of some sort, names in many cases 
strangely remote from the intention of the artist, in others 
attaching themselves merely to some trifling peculiarity of the 
design. Names are almost as necessary to works of art as to 
living persons, for it is inconceivable how any work should 
become celebrated without one. 

I can only say then generally of Jeanron that his work is 
grand and nobly rude, and at the same time very manly and 
very masterly. There is a rough magnificence about it, utterly 
removed from modern prettiness. The face of an old bearded 
peasant with his hat on is full of thoroughly strong work, and 
the large portrait of a peasant woman is admirable for its direct- 
ness and simplicity of intention. Amongst the etchings of 
Jeanron are to be noted a large donkey, and especially a peasant 
riding on horseback, seen from behind, in which both man and 
horse are sketched with astonishing ease and power. 

The various studies of wind-mills are notable things in their 
way, wind-mill sublimity being always felt intensely by artists 
who love the picturesque. The pieces of landscape which occur 
occasionally are genuine and original. I should place Jeanron 
decidedly at the head of modern French picturesque etchers, 
but he seems to have no sense of beauty, and is therefore, like 
Hervier, excluded from the highest rank of artists. 

Jonghkind.—Also a man of genius, unquestionably, but of a 
dangerous kind of genius. What clever caricaturists do for 
men and women Jongkind does for landscapes and houses, that 
is, he takes what serves expression and leaves all the rest. Every 
stroke is full of character, on account of the singular faculty for 
selection which this artist possesses. No landscape sketcher 
that I know, can take so unerringly all that he wants, and reject 
so decidedly all that does not serve his purpose. Hence, of all 
modern etchers, Jongkind is the cleverest sketcher on copper. 

But to this attractive sort of skill a large sacrifice has to be 
made. The habit of looking for certain facts in order to exag- 
gerate them, and shutting one’s eyes to other facts in order not 
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to be embarrassed by them, renders that calm equality of ob- 
servation which is necessary to a thorough study of nature im- 
possible. 

Martial—tThe first etching I remember seeing by Martial 
was “The Door of the Sacristy of the Collége de Beauvais, 
Rue St Jean de Beauvais,” and that etching is so very conscien- 
tious, besides being such good sound work, that I examined 
each of his 64 plates on “ Old Paris,” with the utmost care and 
attention. The result was not quite so favourable as I had hoped. 
Martial is, on the whole, I believe, a trustworthy and unaffected 
workman, and often turns out etchings which are, in their way, 
things to be thankful for, but neither in invention nor perception 
is he to be compared to Méryon. His inferiority is nowhere 
better proved than by the plate called “ Hotel de Nantes, Place 
du Carrousel,” where the bit of the Tuileries on the left would 
have been so precious in Méryon’s hand, and where Martial 
gives us a rendering of it so unspeakably poor that it resembles 
nothing so much as a bad engraving of the 18th century. The 
St Severin with the fountain is better, and there is some very 
rich and perfect work in the “ Tourelle de [ Hotel Schomberg.” 
In the “ Rue du Pantour St Gervais” the curious slope and 
curvature of the old Parisian house-fronts are quite rightly felt 
and rendered, and in the “ Rue des Précheurs,” a Gothic carved 
tree at the corner of the house, bearing ecclesiastics for fruit, is 
imitated with much delicacy and skill. 

Martial’s art seems to be founded in some measure on the 
photograph.* It is certainly painstaking, and may be often 
very right as simple topography, but it proves no remarkable 
power of observation, nor any of invention. The most strik- 
ingly true plate in the series, entitled “ Pont Notre Dame, 
{Arche du Diable, 1850,” had called forth some very warm 
expressions of admiration, which I was sorry to have to cancel 
when I perceived that the work was not original, but a copy from 
a drawing by Potémont. Still Martial deserves for this work 


* The cabs in the Place du Palais Royal seem to have been directly copied from 
a photograph, so do many other details in different etchings by Martial. 
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the thanks and praise due to a faithful and intelligent engraver. 
The bridge itself is full of striking truth, even to the discolora- 
tion of the stones. The execution of the water is admirable; 
it is so liquid and brilliant in the foreground, whence flowing 
JSrom the spectator it meets the masonry of the bridge,* which 
divides it with a smooth curling wave that I have never before 
seen so truly represented in art. The large ripples, or wavelets, 
which succeed to this, are equally remarkable. 

This is not the only subject which, without being original, is 
admitted by Martial into his work on Paris. There is also a 
drawing by Potémont of the old Théatre Lyrique, with the 
Théatre de la Gaieté. In this the trees of the Boulevard are 
unusually graceful and delicate. Then there isan unpleasant view 
of the interior of the Catacombs, from a photograph which the 
enterprising Monsieur Nadar took by the electric light. This 
deliberate copyism of other men’s work, and even of photogra- 
phy, belongs rather to the patience of an engraver than to the 
genius of an original artist. Nevertheless, Martial’s work on 
Paris is important, and we ought not to be ungrateful for it. It 
is a genuine record, the interest of which is sure to go on in 
creasing. 

Meryon.—There are two orders of artistic intellect strongly 
opposed to each other, each of which has for a time governed 
the world alone. They may be represented by two words, 
Discipline and Phantasy—better still by two civilizations, the 
Greek and the Medizval. In our own time, the two stand face 
to face, on the same soil, in the same cities, struggling for the 
permanent mastery of the modern world. There are, in London 
and Paris, living Goths and living Greeks, each embodying in 
artistic forms the essence of the Gothic and Grecian spirits. 
' Gustave Doré is a true Goth, so’is Victor Hugo, Ingres disci- 
plinedfand narrow as a Greek. But hitherto we have but one 
artist in whose organization the two powers dwell side by side, as 


* It is well known amongst landscape painters that it is much easier to render the 
aspect of rivers when they flow #o the spectator, than when they flow from him. 
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they do-in. the streets of our cities.* Strangely representative of 
our age is thie etcher-Méryon. He has the Gothic sense. of the 
weird, the-picturesque,. the. multitudinous ; he has at the same 
time the antique love of pure clear,line, and infinitely slight and 
subtle curvature. ‘There.is scarcely one of his etchings in: which 
the.two-elements do not relieve and reinforce each other. For 
be-it observed, the’ picturesqueness of your merely picturesque 
artist-is never really; rich :and delightful, for.it lacks a foil. And, 
for the same reason, the most classical rigidity will never look 
pure, but..-only mechanical, if there is not close to it some. na- 
tural wildness and freedom. The chief power of Méryon’s etch- 
ings; and their. singular. originality, consists in the helpfuland 
effective contrast of two-elements so strongly opposed as these. 
The: one-here given is not by any means a favourable example 
of the master, being in his early manner, and quite rude work in 
comparison to what he -does now; nevertheless, even here, the 
two-elements are already. distinctly visible. Observe the roofs and 
gables.of thie houses. Any merely picturesque artist would have 
made the gable of the best house-as picturesque as the others. Mé- 
ryon. cuts it clear and straight, and so with the string courses and 
mouldings over the windows, which are given almost as precisely 
as in‘an architect's elevation. The other roofs, being by nature 
very uneven, are rugged enough. But the contrast is far more 
striking-in other etchings of his. His drawing of the Parisian 
Morgue is as.clear as a photograph, and would look almost like 
a copy of one, were it‘not for the subtle Greek curvature play- 


* They:did*so in Turner to a-great + Thereason why this etching is given 
extent, but not so vigorously as in Méryon. |-is; first, because it was the only plate by 
Turner's ‘Gothic was rich and mysterious, | Méryon procurable in the time at our dis- 
‘but not ‘weird ‘enough, ‘iit - lacked the | posal, but even if there had been much 
Gothic element of awful phantasy. He | choice I should have selected this, as being 
felt the grace of Gothic, but not its real | the only one of an important series which 
old fear of ghosts. He could never have | escaped destruction. Before Méryon de- 
‘done anything like Méryon’s Stryge. How | stroyed his plates he had given this one to 
superior is Méryon’s sense of purity of | a friend of his, from whom I procured it. 
line will be seen at a glance on comparing | This etching is therefore highly interesting 
his etching of the old pump at the Pont | oi the. one thing saved from a sacrifice 
@ Arcole-with Turner's drawing of the same | which lovers of art will ever lament. 
subject, engraved in the Rivers of France. 
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ing in the apparently straight lines, and giving them life and 
value. And if you want to see how Méryon feels Gothic, look 
at the wonderful study called the dbside de Notre Dame, at 
the Tourelle Rue de la Tixanderie, at the Galerie Notre Dame, 
and in all his etchings, wherever a bit of Gothic comes. And 
where the two feelings are both required for the interpretation 
of one building, as in the St Etienne du Mont, whose architec- 
ture would tempt a Goth to enrich, and a Greek to refine, 
Méryon, with the strange equity of his double gift, cuts clearly 
the straight lines of the tower as if it were a white column of 
marble, and then turns happily to the picturesque ornaments of 
the base. 

Of all the living French etchers Méryon is, I think, un- 
questionably the greatest. Several others rival him in technical 
skill, and each has his special gift. But Méryon is a man of 
rare and remarkable genius, combining in himself a balance of 
high qualities so very unusual as to give, by their combination, 
transcendent rank in art. And I confidently predict that 
centuries hence the works of this man will be jealously guarded 
in the portfolios of collectors, and that his name will live and 
endure as one of the immortal aquafortists. For he is gifted 
with the two grand gifts—eyes keen to see, and imagination 
mighty to transform. Victor Hugo said of his works: “They 
are visions.” And the wonder and glory of them is, that not 
only are they visions, but, at the same time, so innocently faith- 
ful and simply true to fact. He is a poet, always trying his 
best to describe accurately what he has seen, yet, in spite of 
himself, infusing the poetic element into all his descriptions. 

Méryon’s progress is a good illustration of the natural 
advance from rude force to refined knowledge. When artists 
begin their career they usually seek power in mere blackness. 
The Rue des Toiles, given herewith, has all the signs which 
accompany the union of genius with inexperience. The 
shadows are strongly felt, and there is an ignorant attempt to 
render them in their full natural strength, which the best art 
never attempts. The reflections, too, are not half studied, so 
that in the shaded part of the street there is a confusion which 
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does not exist in such near subjects in nature. The figures on 
the left hand (especially the one in the balcony) are scarcely 
visible at first, and the houses on the two sides of the street 
convey no sense of the interval which separates them. The 
pavement, though right in its general curves, is scarcely, in its 
execution, sufficiently distinguished from the rest of the work. 
There are, in short, the usual faults of a tyro—blackness instead 
of reflection, and confusion instead of mystery.* 

Yet, at the same time, there are in this work several strong 
proofs that the man who did it possesses the delicate artistic 
sense. Look at the roofs, how he feels their undulating surfaces, 
and how lovingly he follows their quaint and various outlines! 
Then how he revels in the old carpentry; all the facets of the 
oaken work being rendered everywhere with peculiar care and 
affection. Perhaps in this last word lies the explanation of 
Méryon’s strongest charm. His drawing is not merely clever 
and inventive, it is affectionate. 

It is peculiarly fortunate that a genius of this order should 
be at work in Paris at this particular epoch. Old Paris needed a 
feeling record before passing utterly away. The grandest city 
of the Gothic ages is yielding up her site to the fairest metro- 
polis of the modern time ; but in spite of the crowds of travellers 
who throng the Rue de Rivoli and marvel at the sculptured 
fronts of the tall houses in the long Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
there lingers yet, in many a Parisian heart, a tender feeling for 
the dear dirty old picturesque streets that have been demolished 
to make way for the new thoroughfares ; and artists and lovers of 
the past turn with a passion every day more melancholy to the 
relics of old Paris that still remain for a few short years or 
months till the new Imperial City shall swallow them up. For 
these lovers the photographic record had not half enough 
sympathy and feeling. It needed a poet to celebrate the last 
hours of old Paris. And the poet came, holding an etching- 
needle (the best instrument, except the brush, for the direct 


* Some of these defects are evidently due to over-biting, but not all ; and this is no ex- 
cuse, as the peculiar business of an aguafortist is to manage aquafortis. 
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expression of feeling), and endowed with strong love for Paris, 
his birthplace, love far-brought from long sea voyages, for 
Charles Méryon was a sailor, a naval officer. So he began his 
long task, at first amidst universal apathy and neglect, struggling 
also against the almost insuperable difficulties of artistic inex- 
perience, beginning his work late, beating his brilliant wings 
against the iron prison-bars of the hard, unyielding, technical 
difficulties. What his moments of despondency must have 
been many an artist may divine. Painting he attempted in 
vain,—there the difficulties of colour seemed absolutely insur- 
mountable. Etching he tried more successfully, but at that 
time, recent as it is, few cared for etchings, the buyers therefore 
were few. I have a copy of one of his plates, printed by him- 
self, at this period, on a blank leaf of an old account-book, on 
the back of which are still the old commercial headings in red 
and black ink. ‘Then came an event which all the artistic 
world now knows and deplores, but which, when it occurred, 
moved nobody. Méryon destroyed a whole set of his plates, 
save one, which is given herewith, as I have said. Since then 
Méryon has overcome his dejection and set to work again with 
increasing skill. His art has become more delicate, more beau- 
tiful, more tender; it has gained both in precision and fulness 
of detail, being now less confused yet more abundant. As to 
precision and mystery it lies half-way between Albert Durer and 
Turner. Méryon’s city distances, over the roofs, remind one 
of both. I have no hesitation in assigning to Méryon a place 
amongst the great aquafortists of the world. He is true to the 
most patient and affectionate fidelity, he feels with passionate 
earnestness, and he is gifted with an imagination so strangely 
fascinating and strikingly original, that his art is nothing less 
than the utterance of a direct and peculiar inspiration.* 
Queyroy.—M. Queyroy has published an interesting series 
of illustrations of peasant-life in the neighbourhood of Blois. 
The most curious subject is a shepherd on stilts with a pole 


* The reader will find a catalogue of the works of Méryon, and a biography of the 
artist, in the Gazette des Beaux Arts for June and July, 1863. 
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behind him, the two stilts and the pole standing just like the 
three pieces of a painter’s easel. The grave quiet face of the 
shepherd, as he stands knitting his stocking in this somewhat 
odd position, is an apt rebuke to our foolish tendency to call 
things absurd merely because we are not accustomed to them. 
In any neighbourhood where shepherds do not habitually knit 
stockings on stilts, this man, so depicted, will probably be con- 
sidered ridiculous. The whole proceeding is, however, emi- 
nently rational. He sees his sheep much better up there on the 
stilts, the pole behind him affords him perfect repose, he can 
cross streams without getting wet, and as for the knitting, 
nobody who wears knitted stockings will deny that it is better to 
employ one’s time so than to do nothing at all. The dog at the 
shepherd’s feet takes life“seriously too, and both dog and master 
are, in my opinion, more to be respected than idle dogs that 
protect nothing, and idle masters that produce nothing. It is 
due to the artist to add, that his work is quite worthy of his 
subject, being earnest and simple, without a trace of affectation. 

But there is another subject in the series of graver import 
than this. 

Has the reader ever noticed a child before a picture of living 
men and women? He first asks for an explanation of the 
action, then looks at the picture for a while contentedly, but 
afterwards asks in his way, why the action does not proceed. 
The subject, let us suppose, is a picture of a battle. Your little 
boy will be delighted for a few seconds, during which you are 
explaining to him that the Englishman with the lifted sword is 
going to cut the Russian’s head off. But five minutes after- 
wards he will ask you why the Englishman does not decapitate 
the Russian, and you will find it impossible to make him under- 
stand that painting cannot give actual motion, but only action 
arrested at a given point of time. The child conveys, by his 
demands, a profound criticism on all pictorial art. I doubt 
strongly whether the most satisfactory art can deal with action at 
all, for the most fascinating pictures—those before which we 
could willingly dwell and linger for ever—represent absolute 
repose. Not stormy waves, but glassy calms; not flying clouds, 
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but the serene heaven; not fierce contention in the affairs of 
men, but their glorious rest after the strife, are the subjects best 
adapted for pictorial art. For a picture of motion can only be 
true for one instant,—if looked at long it becomes almost ridicu- 
lous; whereas a picture of repose takes hold of you, and con- 
quers you quietly with its own eternal calm. A lonely lake 
asleep in its protected bed, dark hills in solemn twilight, a tender 

eiwoman sitting motionless in mournful solitude, an old man in 
his arm-chair dreaming hour by hour of dear dead friends,— 
these, and the “ long, long thoughts” of youth, though they strike 
not with astonishment at first, like furious fights and eager argu- 
ments, have power to bind and to hold, and lay spells on the 
hearts of men. 

And if rest is more truly represented in art than motion, 
nothing can be so truly drawn as death. Accordingly we 
find that whenever death is represented nobly and solemnly by 
earnest men, not horribly by base men, it affects us almost as 
vividly as the presence of real corpses. For the touches of 
paint, the lines on the paper, or the chiselled marble, will always 
help us in one thing, they will lie perfectly still, as do the dead. 
Every reader will remember how awful is the stillness of the 
dead heads of Egmont and Horn in Gallait’s picture. 

Amongst the etchings of Queyroy there is one that you 
will never forget. It is the interior of a poor peasant’s house. 
One candle lights it, and that somewhat dimly, so that we do 
not see all at the first glance. We see an old woman sitting 
very quietly near the oak-chest on which the candle stands; she 
seems to be telling her beads, yet not very attentively, being 
apparently lost in thought of a melancholy nature. There is 
scarcely a gleam of fire on the poor hearth, for wood is dear. 
Nevertheless a large dog is sitting staring at the few sparks that 
remain. You cannot see the dog’s face, only his back and his 
tail, but you are perfectly aware that, for some cause or other, 
the dog’s heart is profoundly miserable; there is that in the 
curve of his back which expresses bitterer sorrow than the most 
affecting phrases of lugubrious verse. 

Behind the old woman and the chest is a rude bed, and in 
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the corner, dimly lighted, a rigid face, with its strangely stiff 
nose straight up in the air, and cheek-bones somewhat prominent. 
The neck and the chin too have an odd look, unlike the ap- 
pearance of sleep. The man is dead. Yes, it is a corpse under 
the thin coverlet, in the only bed in the house, and a widow is 
sitting alone with it, and a masterless dog in his dim animal 
nature is feeling the first chill of a new unaccountable grief. 
It is that, and not the low fire, which makes him so wretched 
and comfortless. 

There are many things in this work which deserve study, 
but it is too solemn to be coldly analyzed and reasoned about, 
and I would rather leave it to take its full effect on the reader's 
heart, which its quiet pathos will surely touch. 

After examining the works of these and other living French 
aquafortists, after visiting a publishing-house which devotes itself 
especially to etchings, and a printing-house where nothing else 
is printed, the writer feels himself authorized to announce that 
etching as a productive art is at length revived in France. The 
art has, it is true, never been wholly extinct in Europe since the 
days of Rembrandt; for a few artists and amateurs have always, 
in a desultory manner, amused themselves with etching. Never- 
theless, the entire apathy of the great body of the public towards 
etchings, and the consequent contempt felt by publishers for a 
kind of engraving which would not sell, had really excluded 
etching altogether from the list of productive arts. The pro- 
duction of original etchings, for example, in Great Britain even 
now bears no proportion whatever to that of pictures and 
engravings ; nor is etching to be considered with us anything 
more than the hobby of a few artists and collectors and their 
friends. This feeble position of the art in England (in itself 
such a commentary on our loud pretensions to art-culture) is 
reserved for consideration at a future time. For the present we 
confine ourselves to its condition in France, and so we come to 
the delicate question, whether these French publishers and artists 
find that etching pays ? 

No fortunes have as yet been made by the art in France, 
but seven or eight artists live entirely by etching, many others 
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sell their plates, the publishers are contented, and the printer 
abundantly employed. Bracquemond, Flameng, Gaucherel, 
Valentin, Jacquemart, Méryon, and others, live by etching, 
earning what artists consider tolerable pay. 

In this lurks a danger. The modern tendency to a minute 
division of employment, so useful in the mechanical arts, so fatal 
in fine art, will probably form a distinct class of etchers, and 
indeed something of the sort is already forming itself in Paris. 
These etchers will find it easier and more profitable to copy 
popular pictures by other nien than always to invent designs of 
their own. They will try to surpass each other in finish, resort 
much to the burin, and so gradually arrive precisely at that 
point where our engravers are at present. It is, however, in our 
power to prevent this by resolutely refusing to buy any but 
original etchings, and by selecting these always with a view to 
truth and imagination, not mechanical polish. Whether this 
noteworthy attempt to restore the etching-needle to active 
service is to succeed or not, rests with the public. Where there 
is ademand for truth and originality they will spring vigorously, 
where there is none they will languish and decline. 

Those who take an interest in etching will learn with pleasure 
that the periodical publication of the French Société des Aqua- 
fortistes cleared its first year’s expenses, which were considerable, 
and that the list of subscribers is already longer than the 
publishers had ventured to hope for in the time. Amongst 
recent accessions to the active strength of the club may be 
mentioned His Majesty the King of Portugal, who is said to be 
an accomplished and experienced aquafortist. 


VOL. I, 
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Catalogue of Etchings issued by the French Society of Aqua- 
fortists, with Critical Notes. First year 1862—1863. 


J ACQUEMART.* Frontispiece. 


Has none of the exquisite finish of the etchings by Jacquemart 
already spoken of, but deserves praise for strength of effect and largeness 
of style, the etching materials on the left hand being drawn as truly 
and forcibly as the similar objects in Les Ronces de la Vie. There isa 
spirited Gallic cock, crowing with great energy, as that bird usually 
does. 

The reader will perhaps observe that the tube of the glass funnel is 
slightly bent, as often happens to glass funnels—an inferior artist would 
have drawn it straight. So the palette in Les Ronces de la Vie isa 
little warped. These trifles, showing a refined sense of curvature in 
lines and variety in surfaces, are evidences of a delicate perception of 


form. 


* It is most satisfactory to find that 
Jacquemart’s peculiar talent is duly re- 
cognized and rightly employed by persons 
in authority. The following extract from 
the Moniteur (Oct. 25, 1863) ought to 
give pleasure to every true lover of art, 
and deserves quotation here as a notable 
example of a kind of Government patron- 
age, unfortunately hitherto very rare, 
which selects the most capable workman 
in the country, and assigns him the very 
task most precisely suited to his particular 
kind of ability. The high intelligence 
with which this choice was made, and the 
task itself proposed, deserve our warm 
acknowledgment. Those who, like the 
present writer, are at once familiar with 
the objects to be illustrated and the art 
of the chosen illustrator, cannot but feel 
confident beforehand that the result will 
be of rare and wonderful beauty. 

“ Le comte de Nieuwerkerke, surin- 
tendant des beaux-arts, voulant étendre la 


connaissance et faciliter l"étude des meil- 
leurs modéles pour l'art et l'industrie, 
vient d’autoriser le conservateur du musée 
des Souverains et des collections du moyen 
age et de la renaissance, a confier 4 M. 
Jules Jacquemart la reproduction par la 
gravure 4 l’eau forte des joyaux, vases et 
objets précieux qui sont exposés au Louvre, 
pour la plupart, dans la galerie d’ Apollon. 
* Plusieurs ont servi 4 l'usage person- 
nel des rois et des reinesde France. Tels 
sont: l’épée de Charlemagne; le vase 
d’Aliénor, femme de Louis VII. ; l'agrafe 
du manteau royal de saint Louis; le 
miroir de Marie de Médicis. Tous sont 
l’ceuvre des plus habiles artistes de chaque 
siécle, commandés par nos rois ou leur 
ayant été offerts en présents ; leur pro- 
venance et les souvenirs qui s’y rattachent 
garantissent leur authenticité, et, a ce titre, 
ils sont les guides les plus sirs en méme 
temps que les modéles les plus variés.”* 
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1. BRACQUEMOND. .... . . . LL dnconnu. 


The Inconnu is a small tortoise which isan object of timid curiosity 
to a duck. The incident occurs close to the duck-pond, and there are 
dock-leaves and flowering aquatic plants, rendered in a firm effective 
way, but with little of the mystery of real plants. The duck is good, 
and so is the tortoise, the attitude of both pleasantly ridiculous. The 
black depth of the water behind the duck’s back is effective. 


2. Dausicny. . . . Parca Moutons (le Matin). 


Coarse, and even rude in execution, yet grand and impressive, nor 
does it lose its power by being often looked at. It is the inside of a 
sheepfold at early morning, the dawn brightening on the horizon above 
the level line of paling which crosses the subject from side to side. 
There are a few low trees and a little hut on wheels, with a low swelling 
in the land, beyond the paling, crowned by some distant bushes and a 
small wind-mill to the left. The sheep are grandly grouped, and still 
seem heavy with sleep. A long flight of birds is coming from the east. 
The impression conveyed is dreary and uncomfortable, with a good deal 
of solemn and sad feeling. It is a piece of genuine pastoral poetry— 
very different from the false pastorals of so many painters. 


g. Leones, 2 sw tw ww ew tl Ee Re. 


A bit of realism giving an unpleasing idea of how monks dine. 
One is seated on a three-cornered stool with his back to us, reading ; 
four are seated at table, and there is a very rough-looking waiter. There 
is nothing on the table but one fish, so it is a fast day. Under a low 
arch is a crucifix with a lamp before it. The execution is heavy and 
angular, but the work is impressive from its perfect unity and harmony 
of treatment, and simplicity of purpose. 


4. Maner. ...... . . © Des Gitanos. 


The most hideous piece of work which French realism has yet pro- 
duced, and this is saying a great deal. Our English realism is at least 
careful and thorough in study, but this is vulgar and debased work: 
because so grossly insensible both to truth and beauty. Still there is 
something awful about it—the awfulness of double degradation, a 
degraded kind of human life represented by degraded art. The work- 
manship is at once brutally coarse and childishly inefficient, the strokes 
heavy and unmeaning, nine out of ten being thrown in quite at 
random. Indeed this etching is as feeble as it is frightful. 

M. Manet is the person who painted the indecent picture which I 
spoke of when reviewing the refused works at the Salon, as a transla- 
tion of a thought of Giorgione into modern French realism, 

7 * 


. 
? 
. 
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A fine quaint group of little girls on their knees before an image of 
the Virgin, their teacher standing in the background. The uniformity 
of their costumes, and the binding together of all the little hearts in 
one common purpose, give great unity to the work. The subject is a 
capital one for etching, and it is treated with great force and feeling. 
Observe the variety of attitude,—though all are kneeling, there is perfect 
individuality of character in each girl. The deep twilight obscurity is 
finely rendered. 


6. De Battgeroy. . . . . La Curée d’un Lapin. 


Two dogs tearing a rabbit. The tugging eagerness of the one on 
the left is much aided by’ the way it holds its tail and bends its back. 
There is great expression in the tail. 


S,  6 5s se 3 eo 6a Barger. 
A group of sheep under cover. Not remarkable in any way. 


8. J. JacavemarT. . . . . Souvenir de Voyage. 


Some old worn-out boots and a roll of drawings on the floor of a 
painter’s studio. Not a pretty etching, but a very clever study of such 
varieties of form as are presented by old shoes. 


g. Joncxinp. . . Vue de la Ville de Maaslins ( Ecluses de la 
Meuse), Hollande. 


A characteristic specimen of Jongkind. If we want to understand 
his principles of work we ought to examine his figures. They are not 
men and women at all, but puppets full of expression bearing an absurd 
likeness to men and women. So with everything else—wind-mill, 
clump of trees, cloud, and church—nothing is drawn, and yet the odd 
strokes that we see do, somehow, bear a wonderful likeness to those 
objects. And Jongkind’s works give abundantly that curious pleasure 
which we find in detecting strong likenesses between very dissimilar 
things. His drawings and nature are very dissimilar indeed, yet there 
is striking likeness between them. The similarity of photographic 
forms to natural ones is not likeness—it is identity. 


10. Gassigs. . . . . . . . Le Forgeron. 

Good manly work, the on of the smith particularly true. The in- 
terior of his shop is carefully studied : note the set of pincers near the fire. 
11. C. Arrarp Campray. . Louis XI. a Peronne. 

An unpleasant subject, for the hateful cowardly old king is not an 
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agreeable person to contemplate. The etching is well conceived, the 
hands and face especially, but the execution is poor, the sense of surfaces 
being little developed. 


12. Jutes Hereau. . . Les Moutons de Claudine. 


Effectively arranged for light and shade. The near sheep are 
cleverly drawn. The force of this subject has been very much helped 
by the printer. 


13. Jutes Laurens. . . . . Canards Sauvages. 


Two wild ducks seen very near, and a third flying in the air with 
others in the distance. Not in any way above the usual average of 
such subjects. 


14. Jutes Micueuin. . . . . Riviere d Yeres. 

A laborious etching, not badly rendering the mystery of natural 
foliage, but at the same time falling into some confusion. In nine 
cases out of ten I believe this kind of confusion to arise from a want of 
observation of reflected lights. 


15. Maxime Latanne. Rue des Marmousets (Vieux Paris). 


The curious slopes and curves of old Parisian house-fronts are well 
illustrated here. This is one of the best etchings of the series. It is 
vigorous without blackness, and full without confusion. This work is 


large and masterly, but Lalanne can, when he chooses, finish exquisitely. 
I have received some proofs of etchings by him illustrating Victor 
Hugo’s house (just published), which are marvels of finish. 

In the Rue des Marmousets the characterization of all objects is 
excellent—paving stones, walls, wood-work, gas-lamp, water-pipe are 
rendered with great truth. 


16. Mapame F. O. Connect. Un Chevalier Louis XIII. 


An effective costume subject, having much of the grand look of 
some old portraits. How difficult it would be to make a modern gentle- 
man look as grand as this one, and yet some of us are as brave, and as 
proud, and certainly not less learned and refined! Costume did it. 


17. A. Quevroy. . . . . . Menhirs de Meneck. 

Tall Druidical stones. The figure and animals are good in a simple 
unpretending way. 
18S. Hapen. . . . . . Vuedela Tamise. 


By a most accomplished English amateur, of whom I hope to speak 
at greater length some day. This etching is quite delightful for its true 
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and right finish, The way in which the subject is vignetted pleases 
me, for that is just the way we see things in nature. I am even dis- 
posed to pardon the transparent tree-trunks on the right. But I dare 
not say a word more now, lest the French accuse me of praising Haden 
out of “ patriotism.” . 


19. Desprosses. . . . La Mare aux Grenouilles. 


An evening landscape with very little in it, low hills, a tree or two, 
and a wet marshy foreground. An evening subject, however, if toler- 
ably hinted at, is sure to have a certain charm, and this one is not 
without feeling. 


20. CHauveL. . . . . . Passage de la Ternoise. 


Are not these willows weak? Are either leaves or trunks studied? 
And the opposite shore of the river—was nothing to be seen in it at 
that little distance—not even gradation? And the foreground, so very 
near us, was not a single plant to be found there ? 


21. AuGc. ConsTANTIN. . . . . . . Fantaisie. 


Two gentlemen, five ladies, two little girls, and two dogs in a 
pleasant country scene, with a glimpse of a little lake through the 
trees. The foliage is likely to please many people, but it is quite con- 
ventional. The branch drawing is childish, and the composition, 
though pretty, theatrical. It is a kind of work which always gets ready 


applause in drawing-rooms, and which no true artist can endure. 


22. Hervier. Une Barquea Marée Basse (Boulogne-sur-Mer ). 

Readers who have not seen Hervier’s album of etchings may judge, 
by this one, of one class of his works. It is a clever sketch of a 
Boulogne fishing-boat at low tide, with another, a hundred yards off, 
drying her sails. The etching is first put in roughly with outline and a 
little strong shading; then after the biting in, and after the varnish has 
been cleared away, the copper is roughened to get middle tints and 
reinforce the shadows. The result is, as nearly as possible, like a sketch 
in Indian ink with vigorous pen-work upon it, the cheapest, in point of 
labour, of all ways to get at effect. 

This combination of mezzotint with etching, when very well done, 
and in broad sketches only, is capable of producing very fine things, as 
we see in Turner’s Liber Studiorum. But mezzotint would ruin 
minutely-finished etching by always getting into little places where it is 
not wanted, and the best etchers reject it. The employment of mez- 
zotint in Constantin’s “‘ Fantaisie’’ is one cause of its pleasing pretti- 
ness, and of its school-girlish effeminacy. 
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23. Leconte DE Rovsov. . Une Rue a Sienne, Italie. 


There is not one stroke of even endurable drawing in this wretched 
performance, and one’s feeling of irritation is much increased by the 
fact that the subject is evidently a delightful one. The artist has no 
perception of architectural construction, actually sees no more the 
strength of stone and marble than if they were pasteboard. To learn 
what stones are he ought to work as a mason for seven years. By 
chiselling mouldings and brackets of their actual size, he would learn 
something of their shape and weight. 


24. Leo Drovyn. . . Etang de Canau (Gironde). 


Some sense of lightness in the thin trees, but little science of bough- 
structure. The rest of the work tolerably true, in a very mediocre way. 


25. Ror. . . . . . . « Les Eplucheurs. 


M. Ribot has distinguished himself as the illustrator of a class hitherto 
neglected by artists—the French cooks. His talent as a sketcher of 
character, verging on the confines of caricature, yet delicately restraining 
himself, deserves great praise. 

The éplucheurs are five peelers, three busy and two looking on. 
The peculiar look of the class is well caught. The face of the one 
seated in the middle is excellent, but there is so much character in every 
limb and feature and fold of dress, so much of that perfect expression 
which a really good etcher gives to every stroke, that to point out every 
excellence would be to particularize every line in the etching. 


26. BracQuEMOND. . . . . Vanneauz et Sarcelles. 


A group of plovers and teal enjoying themselves in and above the 
waters of a lake. Some leafage is introduced, which is not so well drawn 
as that in the former subject by the same artist, and the whole plate is 
poor in effect, having a blotted look, like a sheet of paper on which 
ink has been spilled by accident. 


27. VicomTe Leric. . . . . . Pourles Pauvres. 


Many of M. Lepic’s drawings of dogs are spirited and fine. This 
dog’s face is eager and intelligent, and really very well done. The wiry 
texture of the hair is quite truly given, and the bright eyes beg elo- 
quently for the poor dog’s poor master. 


28. E. Moyse. . Chartreuse Jouant du Violoncelle. 


This is impressive. Surely this grave old monk, with the skull and 
the cross always near him, brings forth solemn strains from: his instru- “ 
ment. But the violoncello is badly drawn. Critics say it is easy to 
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paint a fiddle, but it is a highly curious fact that artists never do draw 
fiddles well. At this moment I cannot call to mind one single fiddle 
perfectly drawn, except that in Wilkie’s Blind Fiddler. The monk 
holds his bow well, as to his wrist, but the hair falls on the strings too 
flatly. 


er as 6 we ee a, a 


Very saddening, to my mind—I would not be a schoolboy again for 
anything. The boy on the floor has, however, an enjoyment in his 
apple, and an interest in the contents of his basket, keener than we can 
feel. 

But those dreadful desks, and that awful throne of the master, and 
that rod of correction! Pray, let us look at something else! 


30. A. Votton. . Une Auberge, Environs de Lyon. 


Thoroughly Dutch in fidelity to certain kinds of fact, patience of 
labour, and insensibility to beauty ; indeed, the work is obviously founded 
upon the study of the Dutch masters. But there is deeper pathos in 
the thin anxious face of the man in the right-hand corner than a Dutch- 
man would have cared to observe. 


31. ABRAHAM. . . . . . . Bords de l’Oudon. 


In many respects better than most French drawings of French rivers. 


The contrast of lightness and mass in the trees is good, and the reflec- 
tions proclaim that M. Abraham has made the discovery, so wonderful 
for a Frenchman, that straight thin tree-trunks are occasionally repro- 
duced in water by zig-zag lines that play from right to left. 


32. E. Vernier. . . . Rue St Nicolas (Blois). 


Nothing in the world can be more ugly and dreary than some streets 
in some old French towns, not the real medieval bits, which are delight- 
ful, but those depressing constructions which have neither the pictur- 
esqueness of the middle ages, nor the gaiety of modern French. This 
street is of that particular character, and the only endurable bit is the 
tower at the end of it, which, however, is far from being nobly drawn. 


33- A. Von Heyvpen. Juifs Polonais (Paysans et Mineurs de la 
Haute-Silésie @ l’embarcadére d’une Mine). 
Probably a true sketch of a curious class of mankind, but by no 
means a fine etching. 
34. J. Jacavemart. . . L’Ecureuil et la Mouche. 
Not a pleasing subject. The dead squirrel is true, the thin paws 
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especially, but its grace is lost in death, and all the beauty of the little 


animal is gone. 


35. L. Lomparp. . . Le Borriquero (Espagne). 


We are so much accustomed to see Spanish materials cleverly 
handled by our own painters, that this simple sketch may not strike us 
as picturesque enough. It is not a good work of art, being feeble in 
light and in study of surfaces. The shadows are weak, wrong, and 
contradictory. It would take a page to point out all the errors in the 
lighting of this subject. 


36. A.Dariou. . . . . . Les Lapins Vengés. 


Rabbits playing about a dead fox. The rabbits are very life-like, 
and the fox very death-like. But the tree-trunk is ineffably poor, and 
as to the background, I confess I cannot make out what it is intended 
for. Perhaps it is a curtain, with branches and foliage embroidered 
upon it. If so, the embroiderer had never studied from nature. 


37. E. Moysz. . . . . Discussion Théologique. 
Theological discussion may not be a very profitable way of spending 
time, but it affords capital subjects for artists. These three old gentle- 


men, each with his big book, are not likely ever to agree together, but 
they group well. 


38. Conor. . . . . . « « « Souvenir d’ Italie. 

Corot is, if possible, a worse draughtsman than Daubigny, neither 
of them being able to draw so much as a leaf or a branch. What I 
have said of Corot’s poetical temperament is, however, fully borne out 
by this etching. It is very much what a second-rate, yet true poet, 
quite ignorant of drawing, would be likely to produce. 

As often happens to poetical painters, Corot is, by his own peculiar 
gift, blinded to nine facts out of ten. What Corot sees about branches 
is merely their lightness and intricacy, not their stiff woody structure 
and their strength. Leaves glimmer and dance before him, but he 
neither perceives their shape when separate, nor their weight.and wealth 
in masses. Of course he cannot see any form in clouds, nor in fore- 
ground vegetation. 

A French artist is said to have remarked of our painters that their 
work was that of “highly sensitive amateurs.” The phrase is accurately 
true of Corot and Daubigny. They are, precisely, “highly sensitive 
amateurs.” 

M. Corot owes great thanks to Delatre for the way this etching is 
printed. The ink left on the plate enriches it very much. 
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»39. Maxime Latanne.. Démolition pour le percement de’ Boule- 
vard St Germain (Vieux Paris). _ 
This work, -like the Rue des Marmousets, is thoroughly strofig anid 

_ Tight, and full of profitable study. All the materials are truly rendered 

and artfully made use of.. The perspective of the Tetiring paling gives 

a valuable measure of distance. How grandly the tall slender scaffold- 

ing rises, tower-like, on the left, and how the dome of the Pantheon, in 
_ its splendid completion, shines across the chaos of the foreground ! 


40: DansazrTt. . . . . La Rentrée du Pierrot. 


Drunk, beyond a doubt. . Provided he does not set fire to thé house 
with that candle of his! -He has been to the _masked-ball at the 
Opera, then at a “little supper,” and so come.to this condition at last. 
Has the wretch.a father, or a mother, or a sister? If he has friends 
who love him still, may God comfort them ! 


? Crauvens. °°. ~~. «~~ » QSélitudd 


This etching, from a. picture by the artist, is better than many of 
his works. The arrangement of the tree-trunks is fantastie, but not 

unnatural, and, it is a sort ‘of wildness which is here well chosen to aid 
the expression of solitude. 


42. NorermMan.. .. . . . . Les Plaideurs. 


Why cannot artists-let animals le animals ?, Here is another speci- 
men of that excessively vulgar and foolish kind of art which makes 
-animals* play human characters. Cannot artists see that dogs, and 
even thonkeys, have a certain dignity of their own, dignity as God’s 
- creatures, which we have no ‘right to violate? Paint the courage or 
 afféction of the dog, or the marvellous agility of the monkey, but do 
_ not make lawyers and clients of them, for they know no law, yet obey 
with a wonderful obedience a mightier law than any made by human 
legislators—the eternal Law of Nature. 


‘43: ApotpHe Appian. 1. Chemin des Roches. 2. A Gorge- 
a au- Loup. 

Two small etchings of great merit. The larger of the two is 
_given herewith. The tree-trunks on the right are by far the best in 
point of drawing that Ihave ever seen by a French aquafortist. The 
mystery of the farther trees on the left is quite right. Note also the 
~" true lighting of the subject, the attempt at fair drawing of shadows, 

and the pleasant shining of the light along the white bullock’s back. 
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44. J. VevrassaT. . . . . . «~ Le Pére Malice. 


It would take too long to point out all the absurdities in the light- 
ing of this subject. The artist seems all but entirely unaware that 
strong light casts shadows, and he knows absolutely nothing about 
reflections. 


oS ee ae 

Like No. 3, a scene of monkish life. A scraggy old gin-horse is 
turning a rude contrivance for raising water from a well. Two monks 
are taking the water in buckets, and a third is reading. All is 
wretchedly out of repair. This is a most disagreeable etching, but, like 
the other, is of course intended to produce a disagreeable impression, in 
which it is entirely successful. 


46. Orro Weser. . . . . Le Soir au Village. 


Cows coming home to the village on a sunny evening. Clever 
work in many respects, the attitudes of the animals being lively and 
various. The landscape is truly sketched. 


47. Lion GaucHeREL. . Dolmen de Locmariaker. 

One of the curious Druidical stones found in Brittany. The man 
in the Breton costume, on the stone, is put there to inform us as to 
its size, but he also crowns the composition, which is very artistic. 


Note the art with which his hat is put—not on his head, where it was 
not wanted, but on the stone at his left hand, where it and the cloak 
serve to support the figure. The branches of the trees are, however, 
bent unnaturally by the wind, which never takes the angles out of a 
branch. And if the wind were as strong as this it would carry the hat 
and cloak off the stone; and it is scarcely possible that in such squally 
weather the two boats would be quietly sailing with masts perfectly 
vertical, and all their canvas out. 


48. Feven Perrin. . Episode des Premiéres Guerres. 

A battle piece. The warriors are all naked, or nearly so, and armed 
with sword, spear, bow, and shield. Some hurl stones. A good many 
drawings of this class have been produced lately by one or two of the 
younger French artists. This subject is not badly arranged, though the 
artifices of composition and lighting are too evident. 


49. F. Cuaicngeau. . . . . Moutons en Plaine. 
Perhaps the reader is not personally acquainted with French sheep. 


I, who write this, am. No animals in the world are so tame and so 
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gregarious as these. They like to stand in rows when they feed, and it 
is highly curious to see how steadily they keep abreast, like soldiers. I 
have watched them often and long, and been continually struck by the 
curious aspect of their congregated backs, always so close together that 
a child might run upon them. 

Of all representations of a French flock that I know, this by M. 
Chaigneau is the truest. . It is, at the same time, the most poetical. 
The figure of the shepherdess is almost sublime in her simple dignity, 
as she glances over her sheep. The landscape, without being minute, 
is grand and true, the play of light in the corn being very beautiful. 
Like Daubigny’s Parc & Moutons, this is a genuine pastoral poem, but 
here we have an additional delight in the tender truth with which every 
sheep is studied and drawn. 


50. De Battgroy. . . .... . Le Débiché. 


A wild boar in a reedy marsh, with dogs and a hunter in the 
distance. 


51. Jutes Laurens. . Sous les Murs de Téhéran (Perse). 

I am inclined to believe in this work to some extent, but as I have 
never been in the East, nor ever even drawn a camel, my opinion is not 
of the least value. 


52. ApraHAM. . . tang de Fayelles (Bretagne). 


Not strong landscape work, yet pleasing, and even rather poetical. 
M. Abraham evidently loves a pond, and so do I most dearly. 


53- Orro-Weper. . . . Souvenir de Normandie. 


After looking at this work for a few minutes it gains very much. 
The trees are delicate and graceful, with sunshine in them, not merely 
on them. The tower on the left, and the little tree under it, are charm- 
ing. The horses are good, especially the one lying down. But why is 
the man’s face so black? surely the reflection from the sunlit grass would 
have reached it. And even the near horse might have had the benefit 
of a little reflection also. 


54. A. Queyroy. . . . . . Dans les Landes. 


One of M. Queyroy’s excellent illustrations of peasant-life. The 
work is careful, manly, and honest, and deserves our hearty thanks. 


55. Feven-Perrin. . . . . . Ronde Antique. 


A dance of nymphs and satyrs, cleverly composed. Observe the 
way in which the recumbent figures support the dancing group, and 
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how the extended arm of the dancing nymph on your left and that of 
the one lying down form together a sort of flying-buttress for the 
dancers. In the figures themselves there is little of that exaggeration 
so common in drawings of the nude. The thighs and breasts of the 
female models are not in the least exaggerated. All this is so far right, 
but the sense of beauty seems only partially developed. 


56. Brenper. . . . . . Le Berger et la Mer. 


I feel dissatisfied with myself for not liking Brendel’s work, because 
it is evidently pains-taking and sincere. But it is also effeminate, being 
entirely destitute of sublimity, so it does not interest me. This etching 
is very pretty, and the sheep’s ears, and eyes, and noses, are all very 
nicely drawn indeed, and yet I cannot feel a bit.thankful for it, and am 
grieved to be so ungrateful. 


57. F. Cuirrtart. Salvator Rosa et les Brigands (l'art adoucit 
méme les plus féroces ). 

M. Chifflart has exhibited some remarkable drawings at the Exhi- 
bition on the Boulevard des Italiens. Those drawings are full of 
exuberant imagination, but Chifflart seems to be one of those artists who 
conquer rather by sheer vigour than by sympathy and intelligence. I have 
not, however, seen enough of his works yet, to speak decidedly about 
him. Perhaps I have had access to only half of this artist’s intellect. 

In the etching before me, Salvator Rosa is sketching amongst the 
mountains, with a group of brigands about him ; great, ugly, muscular 
fellows, softened for the time by their novel interest in art. The figure 
of Salvator is fine, and his face brave and joyous—the brigands full of 
variety in gesture and expression. The mountain background, though not 
good, is decidedly better than Salvator Rosa’s own sketch could have 
been, though it did charm the brigands, and other equally informed judges. 


58. Ror. . . .. . . =. . Le Mets Brule. 


The wise economy of labour in this work is notable. See how 
the smoke of the burnt mess is represented—simply by nothing, not 
even an outline, yet the smoke rises, evidently. The expression of the 
two faces is full of quiet humour. As to the dress, pray observe the 
trousers of the standing figure—are they not truth itself? 


59. Lfon Gaucueret. . . tretat (Normandie). 


Stanfield is not a topographer, and perhaps this etching of Etretat 
may be, topographically, more exact than Stanfield’s drawing ; but, 
considered as a representation of chalk cliff, it is childish. 
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60. Maxime Latanne. . 4ux Environs de Paris. 


In some respects very good. The tree-trunk on the left is carefully 
drawn, though its foliage is nugatory. The other trees are graceful and 
light, and the elegant sprays at the ends of the branches, so often 
ignored or cut away by artists, are here dwelt upon with great delight. 
The bit of distance with the towers of Notre Dame and the dome of 
the Pantheon is charming. But Lalanne still needs stern discipline in 
foliage, his foliage being generally of little value, and often, when in 
masses, worthless. And though his branch-drawing is exquisitely 
elegant, it has the fault of running too much into wavy curves, as if it 
were made of tapered copper wire, not wood. 





THE EARLY HISTORY 


OF 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By S. Reperave, Esa. 


(Concluded from Vol. I., p. 53-) 


Tue field was not closed against rivals, and institutions 
founded by its pupils have grown up not as enemies, though 
struggling in the same narrow road to fame. Yet, as we shall see, 
the Academy was not free from strong personal hostility. The 


Incorporated Society, which had contumeliously thrust out the 
artists who almost exclusively formed the new Academy, still 
existed, and included the great body of artists. It had lost none 
of the privileges which had given it success, but it had by its 
jealousy of their management deprived itself of its most dis- 
tinguished painters. 

Mr Sandby quotes from Gatt’s Life of West a well-told and 
doubtless exact account of the first announcement of the newly- 
founded Institution. “While His Majesty and the Queen at 
Windsor Castle were looking at West’s picture of Regulus, just 
then finished, the arrival of Mr Kirby, the new President éf the 
Incorporated Society, was announced. The King having con- 
sulted with his Consort in German, admitted him, and intro- 
duced him to West, to whose person he was a stranger. He 
looked at the picture, praised it warmly, and congratulated the 
artist. Then, turning to the King, said, ‘Your Majesty never 
mentioned anything of this work to me. Who made the frame? 
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It is not made by one of your Majesty’s workmen; it ought to 
have been made by the Royal carver and gilder. To this the 
King calmly replied, ‘ Kirby, whenever you are able to paint me 
such a picture as this your friend shall make the frame.’ ‘I hope, 
Mr West, said Kirby, ‘that you intend to exhibit this picture ?” 
‘It is painted for the palace, said West, ‘and its exhibition must 
depend upon His Majesty’s pleasure.’ ‘ Assuredly,’ said the King, 
‘I shall be very happy to let the work be shown to the public.’ 
‘Then, Mr West, said Kirby, ‘ you will send it to my exhibition.’ 
‘No, interrupted His Majesty, ‘it must go to my exhibition—to 
that of the Royal Academy’—and in that exhibition it was sub- 
sequently seen and admired. The President of the Associated 
Society of Artists bowed with much humility, and retired.” 

Such is a fair narrative of the facts which led to the found- 
ation of the Royal Academy, which has been loudly proclaimed 
as originating in intrigues—an imputation which would attach to 
the Royal Founder as one of the parties implicated. Far from 
this, His Majesty, when shortly after importuned to give his 
exclusive patronage to the chartered body over which Kirby 
presided, graciously, and in a true spirit, said that he did not mean 
to encourage one set of men more than another; that having 
extended his favour to them by the grant of a charter, he had 
also encouraged the new petitioners; that his intention was to 
patronize the Arts, and that he should visit their exhibition as 
usual. This His Majesty did the following year, and also pre- 
sented them with 100; but the dissensions which had already 
prevailed, the retirement of so many of their most important 
members, and the ill-advised outlay of a large sum of money in 
building, was followed by embarrassments, and, after a short 
struggle, by dissolution. 

In the mean while the establishment of the Royal Academy 
was promptly formed ; within one month its schools were com- 
menced, and in April, 1769, its first exhibition, after a previous 
visit from the King, was opened to the public. Its art-strength 
was represented by the thirty-six members named in the Instru- 
ment of foundation. They formed a motley group, including 
two ladies. No fewer than ten were foreigners. Of the few pre- 
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eminent English artists whom the century had produced, Ho- 
garth had lain twenty-two years in his quiet tomb at Chiswick. 
But Reynolds, Wilson, and Gainsborough, who alone can be 
named with him, were in the vigour of their fame, and graced 
the list of the new Academicians. Reynolds was a member of the 
Incorporated Society, and was appointed one of its directors ; 
but Edward Edwards says, “ he took little or no part in the 
business of that institution. His manners and sentiments did by 
no means permit him to attend to meetings in which he would 
have found himself blended with men, the majority of whom 
were deficient in talents, though at the same time sufficiently 
confident to act with illiberality and rudeness towards those 
who did not coincide with their own intemperate and violent 
measures.” Reynolds held aloof also from the councils of those 
who planned the new Academy; and Mr Sandby, quoting from 
the graphic narrative of Northcote, describes their earnest efforts 
to secure the prominent influence and talent of the great paint- 
er. “They also made out a list of their officers, as well as of 
those who were to compose the body, containing about thirty 
names, and had inserted that of Reynolds among the rest. This 
list was to be delivered to the King for his approbation and sig- 
nature. However, Mr Reynolds was still unwilling to join with 
either party, which resolution he made known to Sir William 
Chambers, in consequence of which Mr Penny was sent to per- 
suade him to join the party—but that proved in vain. Penny 
then applied to Mr West, and begged him to intercede with 
Reynolds, adding that he was the only person who could influ- 
ence him to consent. Mr West accordingly called on Mr Rey- 
nolds the same evening in which the whole party had a meeting, 
about thirty in number, at Mr Wilton’s house, expecting the 
result of Mr West’s negotiation, as the King had appointed the 
following morning to receive their plan and the nomination of 
their officers. Mr West remained above two hours endeavouring 
to persuade Reynolds ; and at last prevailed so far, that he ordered 
his coach, and went with Mr West to meet the party ; and im- 
mediately on his entering the room they with one voice hailed 
him as President. He seemed to be very much affected by the 
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compliment, and returned them his thanks for the high mark 
of their approbation ; but declined the honour till such time as 
he had consulted with his friends Dr Johnson and Mr Edmund 
Burke.” The result is well known—Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
the first President. 

Of the remaining English artists, and with these we class 
West, who was at least a British subject, the works, and even the 
names, of the majority are passing into oblivion. Seven of 
them were portrait painters. Hone, in his miniatures and oil 
portraits, was certainly superior to the rest. Cotes practised 
chiefly in crayons, and had a lucrative business. Penny painted 
small oil portraits and some few subject-pictures. Chamberlin, 
Hoare, Newton, and Nathaniel Dance did not get beyond very 
mediocre portraiture. Wale and Hayman are distinguished 
as our first illustrators of books. Barret, Paul Sandby, and 
Richards were landscape painters, the former of some note; and 
Sandby is better remembered by his name, as one of our earliest 
water-colour draftsmen, than by his works. ‘Toms, a drapery 
painter; Mary Moser, flower painter; Gwynn and Thomas 
Sandby, architectural draftsmen rather than architects; George 
Dance, an architect, who will be remembered by his character- 
istic design for Newgate prison; Tyler, a modeller and quasi 
architect; Yeo, a medallist and chief engraver to the mint; 
West, who devoted himself, under the patronage of the King, 
to history painting, and left a great reputation, which his works 
will not sustain; and Baker and Catton, who had chiefly found 
employment as sign-painters. 

The painters found sign-painting a profitable branch of art, 
and, as well as the two we have named, Wale and many other 
known artists were engaged in such works. Signs, now nailed 
only over public-house doors, then, boldly projecting across the 
footway or the roadway even, dangled before every shop—seri- 
ous, humorous, or witty, in allusion to the trade of their owners, 
who used every such expedient to attract. The shop-keeper of 
our day tries other means. He entraps us into reading his ad- 
vertisements ; he pesters us with his circulars by the penny post ; 
he fits up his shop-front with the largest plates of glass, and 
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hinders our daily traffic by the allurements of his chief stock 
exhibited behind it. At the time of which we write, the trades- 
man’s business was carried on in a dark low shop—and by his 
sign, on which the painter used all the devices of his skill, the 
shopping purchaser was arrested. Hogarth’s engravings give us 
a vivid idea of what signs were. Bonnel Thornton’s “ Nonsense 
Club” got up a sign-painters’ exhibition, a satire upon the old 
masters, and a good-natured mimickry of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. But by a provision in a paving act, for removing 
signs and other obstructions, all were suddenly swept away. As 
coach-painters, also, much employment was found by artists ; 
the panels were painted with classical and historical subjects, 
not always, as Gay tells us in his “ Trivia,” very a-propos to their 
owners : 


“ The tricking gamester insolently rides 
With loves and graces by his chariot sides.” 


It is chronicled by Northcote that when Reynolds set up his 
carriage in 1761, it was particularly splendid, with carved and 
gilt wheels, and the panels decorated with the four seasons done 
by Catton. The coachman frequently got money by admitting 
the curious to see it; and Miss Reynolds objected to her brother 
that it was too showy, but the future President remonstrated— 
“ What! would you have my carriage like an apothecary’s ?” 

When this fashion had had its day, the carriage panels were 
painted with the family arms and supporters upon a large mantle, 
but after a time the mantle was laid aside, and flowers, intermixed 
with ornaments and sometimes genii, surrounded the blazon of 
honours ; sometimes a. wreath of flowers only was used, with the 
arms in the centre. In this last mode of decoration Baker, 
whom we have also mentioned as a sign-painter, was pre-eminent. 
Londoners still see the dying out of these old fashions in the 
Royal state carriage, painted by Cipriani, one of the foreigners 
nominated to the new Academy ; and in lesser splendour in the 
Speaker's and the Lord Mayor's carriages. 

Mr Sandby unprofitably discusses the question, whether the 
several members, who were nominated on the foundation of the 
Academy, would have been admitted had they lived in our day ; 
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and the grounds upon which the number of the members 
was fixed at 40, referring to the numbers constituting the Con- 
tinental academies. The first question does not need much 
investigation: assuredly not one half of the English members 
in 1768 could secure a place on the walls of the Exhibition of 
1863, much less a seat in the Academy. As to the number of 
the academicians, that could hardly have been determined with 
regard to the state of art then existing. It did not insure any 
approximate level in point of talent. With three or four artists of 
enduring celebrity, it associated some of respectable ability, and 
some of a still inferior class in art, engaged in works in which it 
would be difficult to define where the artist trenched upon the 
artificer; and the number was then made up of foreigners. Now 
the art of the members is nearer one, and a much higher, standard ; 
and there is not one foreigner, or the descendant of one, among 
them. It is most probable that the object of the founders was 
to unite all those seceders from the incorporated body who were 
in any way distinguished, without reference to Continental. in- 
stitutions; and it is obvious that number was necessary to give 
stability. As our native artists increased in numbers and in 
talent, the standard for admission to the Academy would naturally 
and imperceptibly be raised ; not the number of members, which 
would maintain the original mediocrity: such is the true pro- 
gress of all institutions in an advancing state of society. With 
regard to the future, it is equally clear that to maintain its rank 
and supremacy, the members of the Academy must elect into 
their body all the most eminent artists; and that when talent is 
matured so fast that an accumulation is kept without, for want 
of the vacancies to bring it within ; then, but not necessarily till 
then, the number of the select body must perforce be increased, 
or a society will be formed outside which may rival the parent 
institution. 

Arrived at this stage, the remainder of Mr Sandby’s work is 
divided into the periods occupied by each presidentship ; and, 
from the smooth current of academic events, is chiefly occupied 
with the history of the members. The author admits that these 
biographical notices have somewhat of the dictionary form. We 
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should rather complain of their dictionary style; cold, stiff, and 
meagre, they give the patent facts of each member's life, care- 
fully collected from the ordinary sources, without evidence of 
any deeper research; useful for reference, but not showing any 
attractions as biography ; lives without life. One event must not 
however be passed over, an inquiry into the management of the 
Academy by a House of Commons Committee in the years 
1835-36. The course of this Mr Sandby narrates, yet he seems 
more desirous to refute the petty disputes and personalities of the 
well-known opponents of the Academy (all very little matters) 
than to attack the real points at issue in the Report, and the 
evidence upon which its conclusions are grounded. 

The main object of the Committee was an inquiry into the 
arts as connected with manufacture, and in this view the mem- 
bers of the Committee were selected. It cannot be said that 
the majority, either by their antecedents or their recognized at- 
tainments, had any sympathy with high art, and the conduct of 
the inquiry did not show that they had any special qualifications 
for the task. They were also very unfortunate in the choice of 
their chairman. The Committee commenced this branch of 
its labours by opening its doors and its ears to all who from 
pique, disappointment, or jealousy had any grievance, were it a 
generation old, against the Academy or any of its members. 
They sought no evidence of those who as students had gratui- 
tously obtained instruction in art, of those who from year to year 
had been freely admitted to exhibit on its walls, or of those who 
had been generously assisted from its funds. But having listened 
to much intemperate and irrelevant abuse of the Academy, they 
called before them the President and the Secretary, and putting 
them upon their defence, almost in the words of a judge to an 
accused, said without preamble, “ Have you any observations to 
make upon this evidence?” The President in a tone of well- 
concealed indignation replied to the allegations of the witnesses, 
whose evidence had been furnished to him, and when their state- 
ments took a shape that could be met he answered them. But 
neither his evidence nor the tacts and temperate statements of 
the Secretary had any influence upon the Report, or were referred 
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to on any of the points to which they were particularly ad- 
dressed. 

On the value of the Academy as an institution, the Com- 
mittee examined Mr Rennie, an ex-sculptor, who said, “I object 
to the Royal Academy ; I should prefer to have no such institu- 
tion” (550). “I think it may be pretty generally seen that wher- 
ever those institutions have been most fostered and encouraged, the 
arts may be said to have uniformly retrograded” (638). Mr George 
Foggo, a historical painter, gave as his opinion of academies, 
“Their effects everywhere have been most injurious” (1396). 
Mr Hofland, Secretary to the Society of British Artists, “con- 
ceived royal academies generally are injurious to the arts in 
this or any other country” (1257); and Mr Haydon ex- 
pressed the same opinions in stronger words: and then quot- 
ing these opinions, without referring to the admitted progress 
of art and the increased love and appreciation of art in this 
academy-ridden country, or stopping to inquire whether, as 
alleged, mannerism—there was never less in any school !—had 
been fostered and genius damped; the Committee, fortified 
further by the theories of Dr Waagen, report “that academies 
appear to have been originally designed to prevent or to retard 
the supposed decline of elevated art. Political economists have 
denied the advantages of such institutions; and artists them- 
selves, in later years, have more than doubted them.” 

Having expressed this recondite opinion of the uselessness of 
the Royal Academy, the Committee then refer to its constitu- 
tion. They say, “ As it stands it is not a public national institu- 
tion like the French Academy, since it lives by exhibition and 
takes money at the doors; yet it possesses many of the privi- 
leges of a public body, without bearing the direct burthen of 
public responsibility.” To the Committee, the Academy is 
a “nondescript.” Yet this is just the point on which they 
ought to have spoken authoritatively : they were bound to tell us 
what the institution is, as well as what it is not, and not to have 
made it unfairly the subject of attack in either category. A 
public national institution is, we assume, a body supported from 
the public funds, managed by officers appointed by the Crown, 
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and responsible to the nation. No one of these conditions ap- 
plies to the Royal Academy, but they all do to the French 
Academy; and the Committee in its sly thrust about “ taking 
money at the doors” ought to have known, that money is taken 
to see the public collections at the Tower, one of Her Majefty’s 
fortresses, and money is now “ taken at the doors” of the South 
Kensington Museum, unquestionably a national institution, and 
is moreover paid into the public exchequer. Upon this point 
the Committee had better have sought the help of “ political 
economists,” rather than upon the use of academies. But the 
witnesses say, “ The Academy occupies part of a public building.” 
So, upon precisely the same conditions, do the Royal Society, the 
Antiquarian Society, and the Geographical Society. They too, 
in common with hundreds of other societies, enjoy the Royal 
patronage, and they too confer honorary distinctions, yet they are 
not public institutions. 

Proved to be useless, and its position anomalous, the Com- 
mittee could not admit that any good could arise from the 
Royal Academy. They report, “In our own country, manu- 
facturing artists have been greatly indebted to such institutions 
as the Board of Trustees in Edinburgh and the Royal Society 
in Dublin. In England the rising Institute of British Architects 
promises great advantages to our manufactures, and the more 
matured Mechanics’ Institutions have disseminated much valuable 
instruction in the Arts.” Thus on the really important point of 
their inquiry, in the face of the evidence given before them, 
the Committee unfairly shut their eyes to the great advantages 
the manufactures of this country have undoubtedly derived from 
the Royal Academy, to speak of the promised great advantages 
of an institution then not a year old. Mr Skeene, the Secretary 
to the Board of Trustees for the encouragement of manufactures 
in Scotland, gave evidence, when examined on the education of 
art-workmen and mechanics, that “one of the great defects of 
the mode of instruction in this country is, that the first branch 
of art, namely, the fundamental one, is that which in this country 
is neglected, that is, what is called drawing from the round ; it is, 
in fact, the rudiments of design, the most indispensable, although 
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the most neglected. Except the Royal Academy, and that 
Academy of the Board of Trustees, I am not aware that any 
other teacher of drawing does really adhere to that system” 
(1128). Add to this, that it was shown to the Committee that 
on an average sixty trained students leave the schools of the 
Royal Academy yearly, more than half of whom, unable to suc- 
ceed in the higher walks of art, are invaluable to our manu- 
facturers as designers. Mr Foggo testified to this. He said, 
speaking of the French Academy certainly, but the principle is 
the same, “ These schools are generally intended for the higher 
branches of art—but persons who do not evince talent of a high 
order, naturally fall into the employment of the manufacturers” 
(705). Mr Donaldson also said, “There are greater facilities 
for instruction in France, and consequently the number of 
students in the higher classes of art is greater than here. All 
those men will not arrive at excellence. ‘There will be some of 
them who aré inferior in their natural talent and genius, and 
they immediately adopt a subordinate class of art” (370). Did 
no representative of manufacture on the Committee make a 
note of this? or once call to mind the great impetus given both 
to manufacture and commerce by the genius of Flaxman, 
Stothard, or Howard, all offspring of the Royal Academy? 
The Committee then report, “ It is certainly to be lamented 
that artists so distinguished as Mr Martin and Mr Haydon 
should complain of the treatment of their works within the walls 
of the Academy.” It is certainly strange that the Committee 
were uninformed of Martin’s mania, that he was everywhere 
persecuted by the influence of the Academy ; and more strange, 
that his evidence did not awaken them to this fact. He told them, 
“T find myself excluded from every place where the influence 
of the Academy and Mr Seguier (the keeper of the British In- 
stitution) extend. For example, I have never yet received a 
card of admission to the galleries of the Duke of Sutherland or 
the Marquess of Westminster. I have never been invited to 
the Institution on those evenings when the rooms were lighted 
up for the reception of patrons, and persons of high talent in 
art, science, and literature, whilst academicians are admitted as a 
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right” (874). And then, having complained that the patronage 
of the King is confined to the Academy, which was far from the 
fact, he adds, “ He is compelled to do so—he is almost limited, 
and tied hand and foot.” Mr Haydon is a witness equally 
meriting the lamentations expressed by the Committee. He 
egotistically tells the story of his injuries. ‘“ My first picture 
was painted in 1806, and exhibited in 1807, and was well hung, 
and purchased by Thomas Hope. I then began a much greater 
picture, Dentatus, well known in the art and in Germany, and 
which was for Lord Mulgrave, my employer. He begged me 
to keep it for the British Institution. I told him I was a stu- 
dent of the Academy, and that picture contained principles 
which I am now lecturing upon at this period of my life, and 
which are received with the greatest enthusiasm by scientific 
audiences. I have never been able to add a single principle to 
the construction of the form of man since that period, when I 
was twenty-two years old, because I got them from the Elgin 
Marbles. This picture was hung in the great room, in the 
same place as the other; and after two days it was taken down 
and hung in the dark, on the assertion that I occupied the place 
of an academician, when, instead of an academician’s picture, a 
little girl in a pink sash was put there to fill the place” (1066). 
“This was in 1809. The consequences were so dreadful, that I 
lost all employment, and a handsome commission was taken from 
me; and I never had another commission for sixteen years” 
(1067). It would have occurred to a less credulous and sus- 
ceptible committee, that the Elgin Marbles were not purchased 
till 1816, seven years after Haydon alleges he had formed upon 
them his great principle of human construction, and that to 
other causes than the hanging of one picture might have been 
attributed the misfortunes of the painter. His unguarded, ab- 
surd language alone challenges our reliance upon his statements 
respecting the Academy. “It is an anomaly in the history of 
any constitutional people, the constitution of this Academy. I 
cannot conceive how it could have been formed on investigat- 
ing it. It is extraordinary how men brought up as Englishmen 
could set up sucha system of government. The holy inquisition 
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was controlled by the Pope, but these men are an inquisition 
without a pope” (1063). 

A candid examination of the Report and the evidence taken 
by the Committee begets the feeling that the chairman and 
another member, by whom the examinations were chiefly con- 
ducted, were possessed with the fixed opinion that the Aca- 
demy was a useless body, that it was managed solely in the 
interests of a clique, that it mainly encouraged the degraded, yet 
lucrative, art of portrait painting, that art in England had de- 
generated since its foundation, and that it was nevertheless 
allowed to hold possession of a public building, and to enjoy 
other exclusive privileges. Such opinions might be very hon- 
estly entertained, but surely they disqualify for the conduct of 
an inquiry where facts have to be impartially sought in evidence, 
and considered by minds free to decide with judicial impartial- 
ity. We have already noticed the class of witnesses summoned. 
Weare struck with the way in which they were examined; a 
sense of strict impartiality is often offended by such “ leading 
questions,” that it really appears the witnesses, instead of express- 
ing their own opinions, only endorse those of the member ex- 
amining them. For instance, Mr Martin is asked, “ Have you 
any reason to complain that your historical paintings have been 
jostled out of an appropriate place for them, by the intrusion of 
some petty portraits >—Yes, that is generally the case,” &c.(830). 
“ Is it or not, not only an injustice to the artist, but to the na- 
tion, to let them see in a most conspicuous place the easiest of 
all styles, the portrait >—Yes, it misleads the public altogether, 
it gives a fashion to portrait painting, and depresses the higher 
branches of art” (835). Again, to Mr Hofland, “ Do you con- 
sider that the power of self-election possessed by the Royal Aca- 
demy is an evil ?—A very great evil, I should consider” (1264). 
“Does it make them approximate to a close corporation ?—I 
should say that it has all the evils of a close corporation, with 
additional ones” (1265). With Mr Burnet the same tone of 
examination was pursued. He is eminent as a painter, as an 
engraver, and a writer upon Art, but he has chiefly followed 
engraving; and- he was summoned to express the well-known 
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feelings of the engravers, that they were unjustly excluded from 
the highest honours of the Academy. The Committee were, 
however, mistaken, as their examination will show, in assuming 
that Mr Burnet, though he shared the opinions of the en- 
gravers, was prepared to support the wild prejudice against the 
Academy, to which the Committee had given a willing ear. 
“ Are we deficient in historical painting ?—I do not know that 
we are. Do we not labour under great disadvantages from the 
want of exhibiting our pictures in churches and large public 
buildings ?—No doubt that is the true encouragement to give; 
it is of no use buying old pictures as specimens for our instruc- 
tion, if when we have arrived at a complete knowledge it turns 
out that there is no demand for our talent, you have taught us 
a profession for our own ruin. Would not that be sufficient to 
account for our inferiority >—I do not think that we are inferior. 
If called out, I consider there is more talent in Great Britain con- 
nected with the Fine Arts than in any other place in the world. 
If we are inferior, do you agree with the opinion of the last 
witness (Mr Martin), it is in the branch of art professed to be 
taught in the Royal Academy ; supposing we should be infe- 
rior, does it appear that it would be in the branch that professes 
to be particularly taught by the Royal Academy ?—I do not 
know that we are inferior. If we are, would it not be in the 
branch the Academy professes to teach ?>—Very likely. But the 
Academy, I venture to say, in historical painting, that is, the 
historical painters of this country are better than those of 
France and Germany, and I have seen exhibitions in both 
countries. Certainly, as far as correct drawing goes, or severity 
of outline, [they] are perhaps superior to us; but in the 
general arrangement, in the knowledge of light and shade, and 
in the distribution of colour, they are very inferior. Those par- 
ticular branches of drawing it is the particular object of the 
Academy to teach ?>—Yes, and the other branches in which you 
apprehend we are superior, are not taught, or not capable of 
being taught, by the Academy ?>—They are perfectly capable” 
(939). 

This leads us to the last point in the Report which merits 
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any notice. The Committee say, “The exclusion of engravers 
from the highest rank in the Academy has often called forth 
the animadversions of foreign artists.” * * * “Such a dis- 
tinction seems the more extraordinary because British engraving 
has attained a high degree“of excellence.” We find no evi- 
dence whatever before the Committee of the animadversions of 
foreign artists; but let that pass.) The Royal Academy has 
certainly from its first foundation been sharply attacked for its 
exclusion of engravers from the governing body, and engravers 
of much talent have. not ceased to express great irritation and 
jealousy on the subject. Latterly, two of the most eminent have 
been raised to the rank of Royal Academicians. We are ignor- 
ant of ‘the grounds upon which the concession was at last made, 
and we question whether the Academy, perhaps wisely, has not 
yielded to a persistent clamour, rather than satisfied a matured 
judgment. The engravers place themselves in the position of 
translators. Well! a translator has little claim to originality ; his 
chief merit is as a copyist, in the accurate rendering his original. 
The engraver has to imitate, with the greatest precision, the de- 
sign and expression of the painter. He has also, and herein 
consists his originality, to render in black and white the colour 
of the painter he is imitating, without destroying his light and 
shade. That this requires genius added to great technical and 
mechanical skill will be readily admitted, yet it is essentially 
different from the creative genius of the painter, the sculptor, or 
the architect. We do not see how the two eminent engravers 
now admitted to the councils of the Academy can advance the 
interests of their profession. Their works suffer in juxta- 
position with the more attractive works of the painters in the 
exhibition, while they do little to enhance the interest of the 
exhibition itself upon which the Academy is supported. We 
sincerely think that our engravers, whose works we so highly 
prize, would have done much more in the true interests of their 
profession had they followed the example of the water-colour 
painters, and founded an institution of their own, where their 
best works might have been exhibited and sold ; and we strongly 
counsel them to make the attempt. 
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*,* The last published number of the Edinburgh Review (for 
October, page 483) contains the following passage respecting the work 
upon which the foregoing “‘ Early History of the Royal Academy” is 
based. As a fragment of literary history alone, it would be worth 
transcribing here; but it is, too, due to both the Author and the 
Reviewer, and to the Readers of our Review also, to relate what is said 
there of the history of this work, on authority. 

“« Mr Sandby’s History of the Royal Academy was published under 
an unlucky star, * * * * Unluckily, in his desire to render the 
biographical notices of living Academicians as complete as possible, 
the writer was supposed to have committed a literary trespass on the 
rights of others who had laboured in the same field; and as it appeared 
that some portions of the work might be made the subject of proceed- 
ings in a court of equity, the whole impression was withdrawn from 
circulation as soon as this discovery was made; and it is probable that 
few copies of the work in its original form are in existence.” 


In p. 42, vol. i., the name of Joseph Highmore (1692—1780) was 
unintentionally omitted. 





HORACE VERNET: 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 


Horace Vernet was the last scion of a family of artists, 
natives of Avignon. In the 14th and 15th centuries, the school 
of Avignon was celebrated; its prosperity was, in a great mea- 
sure, due to the residence of the Popes in the “Comtat 
Venaissin ;” but its reputation lasted long after the departure of 
the Pontifical Court, and threw a brilliant splendour even on 
the 18th century. The Brotherhood of the White Penitents, 
at this epoch, had decorated the churches and chapels on a new 
plan, and became a kind of Academy of Fine Arts. Two mem- 
bers of the Vernet family entered this Brotherhood, Frangois and 
Antoine. The celebrated Joseph, grandfather to Horace, was 
their brother. Joseph’s grandfather, André, and Antoine, his 
great-grandfather, were also painters. Joseph commenced the 
study of painting with his father, whose jealousy he excited by 
soon surpassing him in ability. A cardinal, living at Avignon, 
then took Joseph under his protection, and sent him to Rome 
to perfect himself in his art. There also, after a short time, he 
surpassed his master, Fergioni, a painter of sea-pieces. After a 
stay of twenty years in Italy, he was recalled to France by 
Louis XV., who gave him an order for a series of views of the 
ports of France. When Joseph had finished this great work, 
he came to Paris, where he was received with every kind of 
honour. The King sent state carriages to meet him, and treated 
him with the highest distinction. 

Two other brothers of Joseph, Ignace and Jean, also devoted 
themselves to painting. ‘The latter tried to imitate Joseph's 
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sea-pieces, and signed himself in the same manner: “ J. Ver- 
net.” “Whenever you meet with a marine signed, but un- 
worthy of Joseph,” says Horace Vernet, “without the slightest 
hesitation, ascribe it to Jean.” 

Joseph, whilst at Rome, married Miss Virginia Parker, 
daughter of an English officer, and descended from an 
Archbishop of Canterbury. She was very beautiful, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds painted a magnificent portrait of her. From 
this marriage sprang four children, three boys and one girl. 
The youngest son was Horace Charles, whom his mother 
always called Carlo, or Carle. Emily, the daughter, married 
Chalgrin, the architect of the Arc-de-triomphe de rEtoile. 
She died on the scaffold in 1794. David might have saved 
her. Moved by Carle’s entreaties and tears, he had solicited 
and obtained Madame Chalgrin’s pardon, but instead of going 
immediately to the Conciergerie, he put the paper in his pocket, 
and forgot it for eleven days. A biographer states that Madame 
Chalgrin was sent to the scaffold “because, being as virtuous 
as she was clever and beautiful, she had once rejected the love 
of the great republican painter.” 

Carle Vernet, the spirited painter of races, hunting scenes, 
and cavalcades, in 1787 married the daughter of Moreau, the 
skilful draughtsman and well-known designer of charming vig- 
nettes, “the literary illustrator of his age.”* He had two 
daughters, one of whom, Camille, married Hippolyte Lecomte, 
the painter of scenes of military life, and one son, Horace. 

Jean-Emile-Horace Vernet was born on the 30th of June, 
178g, in the Louvre, where his father and grandfather also had 
apartments. His early education was somewhat left to chance ; 
and whilst yet very young, he heard the hissing of bullets; for 
the future battle-painter was only three years old when he 
received what the French call “/e baptéme du feu.” 

At the attack on the Tuileries, on the roth of August, 1792, 
Carle heard the reports of the musketry and saw his windows 
shattered by the balls. He immediately caught up Horace in his 
arms, and accompanied by his wife, who had seized the little 


* St Beuve. 
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Camille, ran, through an interior gallery of the palace, into the 


Rue Froidmanteau: but even there the fugitives were not safe: 
they were fired on by the Republicans; though not wounded, 
the bullets, striking the walls, covered them with showers of 
fragments of stone. But they found shelter and security at 
last in Moreau’s house. 

The little Horace soon began to use his pencil, and covered 
the leaves of his copy-books and the margins of his school-books 
with a multitude of drawings, among which soldiers figured 
most conspicuously. 

“When Horace was a child,” says M. de Loménie, “ he was 
a charming little fellow, full of tricks, high-spirited, and intelli- 
gent. His father, who was very whimsical, liked to dress him 
in a very out-of-the-way manner, and the boy, even when 
scarcely knowing how to write, was always looking about for 
bits of paper, on which he drew little soldiers.” This is not 
surprising, since he lived in a society, and at a time, when 
battles only were spoken of. Gifted with the same spirit as his 
father, he merely reproduced with his pencil the scenes and 
exploits he heard related: and when only eight years old, made 
sketches, in which can be discovered the ease and spirit most 
distinctively characteristic of his mature works. 

His education was inevitably rather neglected. During the 
time of the Revolution, and in the midst of daily, nay, of hourly 
terror, how could parents possibly pay attention to the instruc- 
tion of their children? He did, however, study at the “Col- 
lége des Quatre Nations,” and though he did not distinguish 
himself as a Latin or Greek scholar, he still learnt readily, and 
knew quite as much as most of those who, at that stormy 
period, were in the colleges. Horace was always full of spirit 
and invention in the play-ground, and he studied drawing and 
painting with indefatigable perseverance. When no more than 
11 years old, he was already in receipt of payment for his works, 
and at 13 he was able to support himself, for he obtained 20 
francs for each of his paintings and 6 francs for each drawing. 
He was engaged especially for the Journal des Modes, for which 
he afterwards became the principal draughtsman. 
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He grew up, surrounded by teachers and examples. His 
father, his grandfather Moreau, and his uncle watched his pro- 
gress with most affectionate interest: and his early success’ 
aroused his natural ability to greater efforts. 

It will not be out of place to speak briefly here of his 
father, who, with the exception of Vincent, was Horace’s only 
master. It was from his studio that the first protest against the 
principles of David and his school proceeded. This protest, 
though unconscious, was not the less clearly expressed. To 
the Agamemnons, Achilles, and Hercules, dressed as French 
soldiers, Carle opposed a true and well-understood study from 
nature. He set the example of independence, and sought, 
before all things, after the pure and simple truth, and endea- 
voured to represent in his paintings of battles the exact strategy 
of each. Taught in such a school, the young Horace could 
paint only genuine soldiers. He saw those who returned from 
Germany, Egypt, or Italy, as models in his father’s studio, and 
transferred to his canvas without any consideration of either 
Greeks or Romans. Horace followed in his father’s steps but 
far surpassed him in talent. Carle knew it, and was proud of 
him. On his death-bed, he said with delightful justice: “I am 
like the great Dauphin, son of a king, father of a king, but not 
a king myself.” 

Horace did once attempt to draw after the antique. His 
father wished him to compete for the scholarship at Rome; but 
he failed, and renounced the divinities of Olympus, and returned 
to his dear soldiers; and in the same year (1810) effaced the 
remembrance of his failure by exhibiting at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, a picture entitled “ Prise du camp retranché de 
Glatz,” by which he announced himself as a painter of battles. 
It is one of his paintings in which he has shown the most spirit 
and action. This picture, and some others of small size, charmed 
the public, who remarked the manual dexterity he had acquired 
from his father Carle; but they also recognized an original 
talent and method of handling, which was as good as a 
signature; and when his father had painted the battle of 
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Marengo, they said, with good reason, that he had been helped 
by his son. * 

It was at this period, too, that he married Mlle Louise 
Pujol, a charming young lady whom he had seen at the salons 
of Isabey. Neither of them was more than twenty years of age. 

Domestic love was hereditary amongst the Vernets. Joseph 
was the providence of his whole family. Carle would never 
separate himself from his son; and followed him even to Rome 
when Horace was appointed Director of the Academy; and 
years only increased this attachment. Horace was faithful to 
these traditions ; he cherished his wife, his beautiful and noble 
daughter (Madame Delaroche), and his grandchildren, with 
a boundless love. This is proved by his letters. During his long 
journeys, he used to write full details to Madame Vernet, and his 
solicitude for all the members of his family was constantly 
exhibited. 

When he sets out, he thinks of the happiness of his return. 


** Voila le grand moment arrivé,” he writes from Marseilles, Oct., 
1839, ‘‘ dans quelques minutes en route, la soleil en avant! bras dessus, 
bras dessous avec ma bonne étoile! Un beau jour sera aussi celui od 
cette derni¢re quittera son camarade pour me ramener prés de vous. 
Alors elle sera plus brillante que jamais. Elle connait la route du 
No. 58, o nous nous embrasserons comme des pauvres.” 


And when he returns, how impatient he is to arrive: 


(Marseilles, 13th April, 1840). ‘“ Le vent ne serait qu’un cheval 
fourbu, si lui-méme voulait nous enlever d’ici pour me porter prés de 
vous, tant j’attends avec impatience le moment de vous serrer sur mon 
coeur! Allons, du calme, ami! n/’allez pas par un emportement 
blamable, détruire en un instant votre réputation de vertueux voyageur.” 


How delightful is this remembrance of his grandson, whom, 


* Carle had received considerable sums 
on account of this picture, without making 
much progress towards its completion : the 
Emperor, therefore, sent M. Denon, Di- 
rector of the Museums, to tell him that he 
must either finish the picture or repay the 
money. The second alternative being im- 


possible, Carle began to tear his hair in 
despair ; when Horace said, ‘‘ Father, it is 
of no use to weep and tear your hair; let 
us finish the picture. Come, to work; I 
am going to help you!” And thus the 
picture was completed. 
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in his grandfather’s language, he called “ Rabadabla.” It was 
during one of his voyages, as he was writing to Madame Vernet 
about a poor little bird which had taken refuge on board the 


vessel : 


“ Je soigne mon petit oiseau pour lui donner la liberté lorsqu’il sera 
bien remis de ses privations et de sa fatigue. Si j’avais le temps de lui 
donner une petite éducation, je lui apprendrais 4 chanter Rabadabla 
badabla bla bla, pour que sur ma terre d’Afrique il puisse apprendre 
a ses semblables ce délicieux refrain, et peut-étre qu’un jour tous les échos 


nous le répéteraient. Cette idée, toute béte qu’elle est, ne laisse pas de 
me procurer une bonne petite emotion.” 


At the moment of his departure from Constantina, on 
November 24th, 1837, he wrote once more : 


“Chére amie, 

“ Voici un arabe qui part. Je lui donne ce petit mot.—lIl va a 
Béne en deux jours. Moi j’en serai cing et peut-étre la poste sera-t-elle 
déja en route. Je ne veux donc pas manquer une occasion de te dire 
que je me porte toujours bien, et que j’ai fait ma récolte (of materials 
for his pictures). Et dans une heure j’aurai le visage tourné vers 
Paris, ou j’espére étre dans vingt jours, peut-étre avant, car tout dépend 
des bateaux. Je vous embrasse tous, femme, fille, gendre et ce cher 
Rabadabla. Marche-t-il ?—Que je vais le trouver beau! Dis a Feuillet, 
Geneville, Labouchére, tes sceurs, le général Boyer, que je pense 4 eux 
bien souvent, et 4 Dureau de la Malle que j’ai découvert 15 tombeaux 
inconnus et surtout intacts. 

“ Tout a toi, 


“ H. Vernet.” * 


And he who was called the liveliest and the most “ malicieux ” 
of the French, was possessed of extreme sensitiveness. He 
never witnessed sorrow without compassionating it from the 
bottom of his soul. One day, in the roads of Smyrna, the 
commander of the San Pietri had ordered a sham fight to 
assist Vernet in his “ Prise de Jérusalem.” ‘Two artillery-men 
were dangerously wounded. 


“ Malgré mon enthousiasme guerrier, j’ai le coeur gros. Figure-toi 


* Unpublished letter. 
; a 
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que deux canonniers ont eu les bras emportés! C’est ce qui arrive, 
dit-on, 4 chaque manceuvre de ce genre. Je me dépéche de te parler de 
ce fatal événement avant que la raison ne me revienne et que mon 
enthousiasme pour tout ce dont je viens d’étre témoin ne fasse place 4 
la triste et funeste pensée qu’involontairement sans doute, je suis cause 
de la mutilation de ces malheureux. Tiens, chére amie! voila tout ce 
que j’avais a te dire qui s’échappe; je ne vois plus que ces pauvres 
diables ! ” 


And in Cairo, his heart is heavy when he visits the slave- 
market, “that odious market where poor little negroes, male and 
female, are put up together on a ragged square piece of cloth, 
like apples, five for a penny; to say nothing of men and women 
of all colours, whom they keep in holes, all round this infamous 
place, where, like kings, infamous scoundrels traffic in human 
flesh.” 


Here is another passage which well exhibits his tender and 
humane heart. He writes thus from Constantina : 


“Dis a Jazet (the engraver) que je lui rapporte une vigoureuse 
collection de sujets. I] y en a un surtout qui,—je ne puis attendre 
pour te le raconter,—a manqué te valoir une petite fille 4 élever. Tu 
as entendu parler d’un rocher du haut duquel les femmes en voulant 
fuir se précipitaient? Représente-toi sur un monceau de plus de cent 
cadavres de femmes et d’enfants que les Kabyles dépouillaient ou 
achevaient lorsqu’ils respiraient encore, un sergent et un soldat du 17° 
se disputant, les armes a la main, un pauvre petit étre de quatre ans, 
encore attaché au corps de sa mére morte. J’ai retrouvé cette petite 
fille au camp de Medjy-el-Ammar: elle est trés gentille mais que 
deviendra-t-elle? On la nomme Constantine ne lui connaissant pas 
d’autre nom; le régiment la garde; mais, encore une fois que de- 
viendra-t-elle? C’est justement parcequ’il n’y a pas de doute sur 
le malheureux sort qui Pattend, que je voulais la prendre. Je n’au- 
rais pas balancé a t’apporter ces embarras, si une autre idée ne m’était 
venue: c’est d’en parler 4 Madame Adélaide. Ce serait digne d’elle de 
faire élever un enfant pris sur le champ de bataille o sou neveu a été 
fait lieutenant-général. Nous parlerons de cela 4 mon arrivée. J’ai 
tous les renseignements imaginables sur ce fait.” 


And Madame Adelaide did become the protector of the 
little girl. 
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It would be easy to multiply examples of these traits of his 
character, but our space forbids it. 

Horace always obeyed the first impulse of his heart, and 
that impulse was always good and disinterested. One day, 
whilst crossing the Place Dauphiné, his cabriolet struck against 
a truck, and the shaft was broken. A painter who was at work 
upon a pork-butcher’s sign-board near, ran immediately to 
Horace’s rescue, and mended the shaft with a cord. In order 
to thank him, Vernet mounted the ladder, and finished the ham 
and sausages which his obliging brother-artist had begun! 

Another time, when he wished an old brigadier of Gendar- 
merie, whom he had known in Algeria, to obtain the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, he represented him in his “ Smala” with 
the cross on his breast. When the King came to see the picture, 
Vernet said to him: “I have put the cross on that old soldier 
of the Empire, but it appears that he has not got it; I must 
therefore take it off” “Do nothing of the kind, Horace,” 
said the King, “I give it him.” 

He often solicited fayours for others. Here is a fact which 
will show how much he yielded to the suggestions of his heart. 
He was very intimate with Lagrenée, son and grandson of 
painters, an artist himself, but not of high pretensions ; he 
used to draw patterns for the silk-weavers and carpet-makers 
of Lyons and Aubusson, and thus rendered notable service to 
these two branches of industry, which borrow from art their 
charm and their importance. On a visit which Vernet made 
to Paris, when he was Director of the Academy at Rome, he 
went to see Lagrenée, but found the house shut up. He learnt 
that his friend was at Lyons, at a féte held by the manufac- 
turers of the town, in his honour. Horace ran immediately to 
the residence of the Home Secretary, begged for Lagrenée the 
cross of the Legion of Honour, and, by arguments and en- 
treaties, obtained it. He then took a post-chaise and arrived 
at Lyons in time himself to decorate his friend at the end of a 
banquet. 

He never would receive any fee from the young men whom 
he admitted to his studio as his pupils. Not only did he give 
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them lessons without charge, but he assisted them in the most 
delicate manner. Sometimes he would himself buy their first 
pictures; sometimes he would re-touch them in such a way that 
amateurs were emulous to purchase them. And for one of his 
pupils who had been taken by the conscription, he painted a 
picture and gave it him, that he might be-able to procure a sub- 
stitute. Nor was it to his own pupils alone that he displayed this 
generosity. Once when he was at Algiers, he met with a young 
English artist, with whom he was slightly acquainted, who had 
been studying at Paris, and was on the point of returning there, 
as his funds were exhausted. Vernet learned this in consequence 
of his having advised him to visit Italy; and having examined 
some of his sketches, at once said, “I am Director of the Aca- 
demy at Rome, you must go there with me, I will be your 
banker.” The young Englishman gratefully accepted this offer 
and accompanied Vernet to Rome, where he secured for him 
such patronage that he was easily able to discharge the cost of 
his first stay in Italy. 

At the time of the inundations of the Loire, a vast lottery of 
objects of art was organized to help the unfortunate victims. 
Vernet promised a picture, and said that he would place it at 
the disposal of the winner. Chance allotted his work to a good 
and charitable lady of Blois. On the appointed day she came 
to claim it: when she had examined the picture (“ The 
Zouave skinning rats”) like one who knew nothing of rt, 
Vernet said to her: “If you were offered 500 francs for my 
Zouave, you would accept them, I am sure.” “I am not a 
connoisseur of paintings, but with 500 francs many misfortunes 
may be relieved.” “Well, agreed, for I see you would sell it! 
Then I was right in selling it yesterday to Goupil. There is a 
letter for him, Madame, and he will give you 14,000 francs.” 
And this sum, paid for “the Zouave skinning rats,” was spent 
in founding an Orphan Hospital. 

The first picture for which Horace Vernet was well paid 
was the portrait of Jéréme, King of Westphalia. He received 
8000 francs for this work, which was in another way also the 
source of a great success for him. At the Salon of 1812 this 
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portrait attracted universal notice, and the artist received a 
medal of the first class. 

Horace always cherished for Prince Jéréme a sentiment of 
genuine gratitude. In 1857 he refused to sell to Prince 
Napoleon the “ Battle of the Alma,” which he had ordered on 
his return from the Crimea; and instead, presented it to the 
Emperor's uncle. 


It is commonly said that Horace Vernet was twice bought 
off from the conscription, but this is incorrect. Being married, 
Horace was exempt; and if in 1814 he enlisted with his friend 
Géricault in a regiment of Hussars, it was because the allies were 
marching upon Paris. He assisted with great courage in the 
defence of Paris, and distinguished himself at the Barrier of 
Clichy; and he received the cross of the Legion of Honour, 
from the Emperor’s own hands, for his conduct before the 
enemy. 

This, however, was an affair of but a few days, and the dis- 
banding of Napoleon’s troops restored the painter to his studio. 
Vernet felt bitterly the humiliation of the defeat, and he did not 
spare the conquerors; he ridiculed them, jeered at them, carica- 
tured them. He employed the newly-invented process of 
lithography as a means of political propagandism. He him- 
self drew on the stone, and in his hands lithography was almost 
equal to etching. One can picture to one’s self the impatience 
of the present and the regret for the past which his little 
satirical pieces on the Voltigeurs of Coblentz and the com- 
plaints of the “ Grognards de Waterloo” maintained amongst 
the people. His heroi-comic lithographs, and his lithographs 
of the life of the Emperor, penetrated everywhere; in villages 
as well as in towns, in the salons as well as in attics and work- 
shops. 

It is not surprising, then, that the jury of the Restoration 
closed the doors of the Salon of 1822 against his productions. 
And the ill-will of the Government was farther increased by 
the avowed protection which the Duke of Orleans (afterwards 
Louis Philippe), a great patron of the arts, accorded to Horace. 
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This prince often visited him in his studio, and entertained for 
him a lively and sincere affection, which was never falsified. 

Horace Vernet then opened a private exhibition in his own 
studio in the Rue de la Tour des Dames, which was visited by 
an enthusiastic crowd, and his renown was carried to its climax. 
Amongst the pictures, the portrait of Napoleon, the frame of 
which was covered with crape, produced a deep sensation. “The 
Battle of Jemappes” was also much noticed, and “the De- 
fence of the Barrier of Clichy;” a true model of genre, in 
which every figure is expressive, and in which all is touched in 
a refined and life-like manner. Another picture, the painter's 
own studio, met with general approbation; and exhibited with 
great truth, both the ability of the painter and the circle amidst 
which it flourished. 

A writer of the time thus describes Horace’s studio: “A 
crowd of young men, in various attitudes, occupied all the 
corners of the room, and seemed, as in schools where boys are 
kept in, given up to the disorder of the most strange amuse- 
ments. Two of them were fencing, one of them with a pipe in 
his mouth, and the other having on a great blouse. One was 
playing on the horn, and his cheeks, enormously puffed out, 
would have told me how much air escaped them, had not my 
ears, torn by his horrible noise, rendered all other information 
unnecessary. Another was singing a romantic ballad; a third 
was beating the drum; others were either seated, or standing, 
or squatted on the floor, in all possible attitudes. A young 
man, in the midst of this confusion, was reading a newspaper 
aloud ; another was painting; a third, sketching. Among the 
actors of this boisterous scene were soldiers of all ranks, artists, 
singers, a goat, a dog, a cat, a monkey, and a superb horse.” 

Horace possessed, in a very high degree, the faculty of 
isolating himself in the midst of noise. It would, however, be a 
great mistake to suppose that he was always in the midst of such 
gaiety; to believe his jocular boast, that “the most laborious 
hours of his life were spent so.” Undoubtedly all artists have 
not the same habits, and the studio of a meditative painter, of 
a Poussin, will not be the same with that of an artist, gay, 
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impressible, and receiving inspiration from all that he sees. 
Study, however, has invariable laws, and a prodigious memory, 
facility, and skill cannot supply the absence of meditation. 
Horace Vernet had in the early morning his private hours, 
his hours of work. He confessed as much at times,—* People 
praise my facility,” said he, “but they do not know that I have 
spent twelve or fourteen nights without sleep, and in thinking 
of nothing else but what I am going to do. When I stand 
before my blank canvas, my picture is done, I see it.” 

His correspondence exhibits to us a most conscientious 
artist, studying without ceasing, sparing no fatigue to see for 
himself what he had to represent. But he did not penetrate 
any subject very deeply. In general he saw everything on the 
surface alone. Without passion himself, he did not stop to 
search for passion in others. And thus it is, by depicting facts 
with greater clearness than any other painter, that he has touched 
the heart of the multitude; whilst the expression of thought or 
of form never cost him any trouble. He knew how to interest, 
to charm, to excite; but has he ever aroused enthusiasm ? 

He was admirably assisted by his memory. He never made 
more than sketches. He seized upon the whole at a glance; 
retained all the features, both in its great outlines, and even in 
its details and colours. And whatever had once been stamped 
on his mind, preserved for ever the freshness of its first im- 
pression. 

“His head,” said Géricault, “was truly a cabinet with 
drawers; he opened it, looked at it, and found everything in its 
place.” 

“ A soldier passes before M. Vernet,” said M. de Loménie; 
“if the artist gives himself the trouble to examine him, and 
at the end of six months is asked to reproduce that soldier, 
he will render him exactly on paper or canvas, with his gait, 
his carriage, his uniform, from the set of his shako, and the 
number on it, to the last button of his gaiters.” 

When he painted a portrait, he took only a note or two in 
crayon, and the subject was released after a sitting of a quarter 
of an hour. It was not that he painted without a model, but 
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from a model which his memory supplied. He did not like to 
work after nature. “I was working by his side,” says one of 
our distinguished artists, M. P. A. Labouchére,* “ after his 


* We should be ungrateful if we did 
not thank M. P. A. Labouchére for the 
precious documents which he has lent us 
for our essay. He has also assisted us with 
his recollections, which are so complete and 
so precious. The pupil and friend of 
Paul Delaroche, M. P. A. Labouchére 
has lived much in the intimacy of Horace 
Vernet and all his family. Our illustrious 
painter entertained for him as much esteem 
as friendship, and took much interest in his 
works, He caused Madame Vernet to write 
to him the following letter respecting his 
fine picture, “Luther, Melancthon, Pome- 
ranius, and Gaspar Cruciger, translating 
the Scriptures.” 

“ Horace, trés occupé de son prochain 
départ pour I’Afrique, me charge de vous 
dire, mon cher M. Labouchére, qu’il est trés 
vrai qu'il a été trés content de votre tableau, 
il veut méme en causer avec vous avant de 
partir. Il ne m‘appartient pas d’entrer 
dans de plus longs détails, mais j'aime 4 
vous dire que mon mari a appuyé (devant 
moi) son opinion sur des motifs qui doivent 
vous étre tres agréables; et Delaroche en 
est si satisfait qu'il disait vouloir vous 
l’acheter afin de le terminer. 

‘* Rappelez-moi, cher Monsieur, au sou- 
venir de Nathalie (Madame Labouchére), et 
croyez tous deux 4 ma bien sincére affec- 


tion, 
“L. Vernet.” 


When M. P. A. Labouchére set out 
for Rome, in 1836, Madame Vernet again 
wrote him the following letter : 

*€ Voici,mon cher Monsieur Labouchére, 
quatre lettres pour Rome. Deux, une pour 
l’ambassadeur de France (M. le M. de la 
Tour Maubourg), l’autre pour Mme de 
Binder, sont de simples recommandations. 
Celle adressée 4 la Princesse Walkouska est 
toute a fait intime ; elle vous donnera seu- 
lement occasion de voir cette personne re- 


marquable, presque célébre, mais ce sera 
tout, car elle vit retirée du monde et craint 
de faire de nouvelles connaissances, mais 
comme elle est trés bienveillante et fort 
spirituelle, elle vous accueillera trés bien. 
Dites lui que je vous ai chargé de me don- 
ner de ses nouvelles. Lisez,si vous voulez, le 
barbouillage de Mme Vanntelli, c’est une 
belle romaine dont Horace a fait un beau 
portrait (she is at the piano, and a handsome 
Roman nurse is holding her child). Elle est 
trés bonne, nous aimons beaucoup cette fa- 
mille le mari, avocat, est un homme d’esprit. 
Si vous pouvez les voir quelque fois cela 
vous fera connaitre un intérieur romain. 
Demandez surtout 4 voir le célébre graveur 
sur pierre, Girometti; pére de Madame 
Vanntelli ; il a fait le beau camée de Louise 
(Mme Delaroche) que vous connaissez. 
Vous parlerez d’Horace et de nous tous 4 
tout ce monde, et vous serez bien aimable 
de nous en donner des nouvelles. J'ai 
encore une connaissance intime 4 Rome 
pour laquelle je vous enverrai une lettre, 
que je n’ai pas le coeur d’écrire aujourd*hui, 
c’est la famille Potenziani, qui vous intro- 
duira dans la noblesse. La Marquise est 
francaise, élevée dans la perfection, fille du 
fameux Salicetti, Corse, ministre 4 Naples 
du temps des Francais. Delaroche vous 
remettra les lettres de sa femme. Tour- 
mentez Horace pour qu'il vous donne une 
lettre pour Ingres, je n’ai pas le courage de 
lécrire. 

*‘ Adieu, trés cher Monsieur, bon voyage, 
bon retour, nos voeux vous accompagnent 
et notre amitié pour vous sera aussi con- 
stante qu’elle est vive et sincére. 

** L. Vernet.” 
Later, Horace Vernet, whose tastes 
were always military, engaged his friend 
to follow his example and join the staff of 
the National Guard, he being himself a Ma- 
jor, and wrote thus: 
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return from Syria in 1840, when he was painting Judah and 
Thamar. He had painted, since the morning, one of the arms 
of the woman from nature, but did not proceed to his liking. 
About two o'clock, he sent away his model, rubbed out the arm 
he had just painted, and re-painted it as it now is, with no other 
model than the remembrance of the arm which he had had 
before his eyes.” 

This prodigious memory allowed him to begin his work at 
once without any preparatory sketches. When he had formed 
his composition in his mind, he proceeded at once to the defi- 
nitive execution of it, which he carried on without intermission. 

In 1835, the King Louis Philippe gave him a commission 
for three great pictures for the Museum of Versailles: Jena, 
Friedland, and Wagram. He had the three canvases set up 
at the same time on easels, and took a ride in the Bois de 
Boulogne. When he returned, his Battle of Wagram was 
already composed. And without the least sketch, without the 
slightest indication of persons or of plans, he drew and finished 
the profile of the Emperor, and the hand which holds the field- 
glass to his eye. This done, he painted his charming little 
picture “ Za Chasse au Sanglier,” with Yusuf,* dressed as an 
Arab, on a white horse. He went afterwards and established 
himself at Versailles, where he composed and executed Jena and 
Friedland ; and it was not till his return to Paris, at the end of 
the winter, that he resumed his work on the picture of Wagram, 
commencing by painting, on the left, a corn-field, crossed by 
Lauriston’s batteries; then taking in hand the corner on the 
right, and so proceeding step by step, he finished it to the profile 
and the field-glass painted on the first day. This strange man- 
ner suited him; but it would not be becoming in others. 


* Mon cher M. Peter, on nomme “ Tout 4 vous 
Samedi les capitaines, faites sur le champ H. Vernet.” 
votre demande au général Jacqueminot, And M. Labouchére was chosen. 
en indiquant Brocard et moi pour donner * A celebrated general of division in 
des renseignements, il n'y a pas une| the army of Africa, then commanding the 
minute 4 perdre. Je pense que vous avez | native cavalry. He was on the most 
trés bonne chance pour réussir ; fiez-vous | friendly terms with Horace and Madame 
a moi. Vernet. 
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None of his brilliant artistic qualities could be communicated 
to others. Horace Vernet has had many pupils, but he never 
formed a school. He had indeed no other principles than 
natural instinct and an absolute confidence in his memory. 
He did not, however, throw himself blindly into an under- 
taking; if he painted with such surprising rapidity, it was because 
he had no vacillation; he was always advancing. Not a single 
stroke of his brush was lost. “Wherever his pencil had once 
been, it did not go again; and were there but the tip of an ear 
on the canvas, be assured that it was absolutely finished. Did 
he wish to introduce a shadow, after having considered it care- 
fully, he painted it without hurry in the right place, there 
it remained complete. He followed the same system for the 
representation of light, half-tints, and reflections. To lay on his 
colours and to leave them* was, in part, the secret of our artist’s 
rapidity of execution. And now if we wish to have a complete 
view of him, we must bear in mind that Horace Vernet did not 
waste any time in sketching, that he saved all that of preparatory 
work, and spared himself the delays of half-tones and glazings, 
often contenting himself with very little of them; and we shall 
then understand that being indefatigable in body and mind, 
regular in his work, unremittingly at his easel, of an inspiration 
always active, which everything seemed to nourish and to renew, 
of unwearied vigour, with an iron constitution, he might well 
finish, in half a century, the almost innumerable productions 
which compose his works.” -¢ 


* Mr William Wyld, a distinguished 
landscape painter of the French School, 
although an Englishman, relates that in the 
commencement of his career he had worked 
most laboriously at a view in Venice, in 
which the highest light should have been 
the long reflexion of the sun’s rays in the 
rippled water of the Lagoon. Before he 
satisfied himself, he had heaped upon these 
ripples a thick impasto, which in the side 


part of his picture, was in fact the darkest, 
from the shadows thrown downwards by 
the ridges of paint. Horace Vernet, to 
whom he was well known, pointed the 
moral of his vexation with this admirable 
maxim—“ Le lumiére est dans la qualité 
du ton, et non dans la quantité de pate 
mise sur la toile.” M. C. H. 

+ Oliver Merson. His works consist 
of at least 400 pictures and 1500 draw- 


light of his studio yielded the coveted 
effect. But when hung in the vertical 
light of the saloon, to his intense mortifi- 
cation, what should have been the brightest 


ings, with lithographs in incalculable num- 
bers. See the Table at the end of his Life 
by C. Blanc, Histoire des Peintres. 
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The ideal of Vernet was the soldier,—the French soldier. 
How he loves and admires his carelessness, his light-heartedness, 
his heroism, and his unaffected resignation! And so he is quite 
sorry to see the fine appearance of the English soldiers. 


“ Les Anglais font la pluie et le beau temps,” he writes, “ et exercent 
de ce point une influenceeffroyable. J’ai le coeur tout gros d’avoir vu 
leurs soldats! Rien n’est mieux tenu, et il est impossible de voir de 
plus beaux hommes. Mais brisons la-dessus. Si notre armée, par com- 
parison, a Pair d’une bande de galériens, sous nos simples habits vit une 
fameuse Ame. Vive la France!” 


The victories of the immortal legions of the Empire were 
exactly adapted to inflame his enthusiasm, their misfortunes to 
fill him with sorrow; and his strong opposition to the Bourbons 
was quite as much an affair of art as a political conviction. But 
sO many agitations disquieted Carle, and he arranged that 
his son should accompany him to Italy. The journey was 
but a series of ovations. Horace availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to revise the glories of the scenes of Napoleon’s victories. 
It was not his first journey, for in 1816 he had commenced 
what he afterwards called “his swallow’s life,’ and made a tour 
on foot, clothed with a simple blouse, through Switzerland, 
Dauphiné, and Auvergne. On his return from Italy, the Court 
tried to gain the young painter by a commission for a sea-piece, 
and soon afterwards Charles X. commanded him to paint his 
portrait and that of the Duke of Angouléme, and a review 
which had taken place in the “Champ de Mars.” * 

Vernet executed these orders, but at the same time toiled at 
the rehabilitation of the struggles of the Empire. “The Last 
Cartridge,” “The Farewell at Fontainebleau,” “The Bridge of 


* In 1818, Horace had refused an order 


sant (parmi tant de peintres plus recom- 
given to him by the “ Liste civile.” This 


mandables que moi par leur talent) pour 


is the letter (hitherto unpublished) which 
he wrote to the Intendant : 

* Monsieur Le Comte,— Ayant des tra- 
vaux commencés et en trop grande quan- 
tité pour espérer les avoir terminés pour le 
salon, je me vois forcé de renoncer 4 l’hon- 
neur que vous m’avez fait, en me choisis- 


exécuter le tableau destiné 4 la galérie de 
Diane. 
“J'ai Phonneur d’étre, Monsieur Le 
Comte, votre trés dévoué serviteur, 
* H. Vernet.” 
31 Juillet, 1818.” 
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Arcola,” and the battles of Jemappes, Valmy, Hanau, Montmi- 
rail, were painted at this period.* The artist had never risen 
to this height before. His talent was now at its zenith. “In the 
Battle of Montmirail, especially, the ease with which the multi- 
plied details are indicated, neither distracts nor prevents the atten- 
tion due to the general effect and to the dramatic meaning of the 
whole. The moment chosen is that in which the chasseurs of 
the Old Guard, under the command of Marshal Lefebvre, hurled 
themselves on the enemy, and by that last effort gained the 
day. The horizon already darkened by the shades of twilight, 
the pale light which the latest rays of a cheerless winter-sun, half 
hidden by clouds, throw over the country, and on the last bat- 
talions which cover it; everything, even to that cross which 
the balls of two armies have shaken on its pedestal, even to 
that leafless tree, whose branches seem to tremble sorrowfully 
before the sighing of the wind and the hissing of the shot; 
everything has a melancholy solemnity, an expression of awful 
grandeur, in perfect harmony with the historical character of - 
the scene. It is, nevertheless, the picture of a victory, but of 
a victory without rejoicings, of a glory without rapture, of a tri- 
umph without a morrow. There is no joy in all those heroic 
hearts, which are filled with the recollection of their country 
outraged. Glowing light is wanting in this battle-field; the sun 
of Austerlitz does not shine in the sky of Montmirail.”+- 

In 1827, Vernet was absorbed by the works entrusted to him 
by the “ Liste civile.” He undertook and finished the ceiling 
of the “ Musée Charles X.” at the Louvre, where he has repre- 
sented Julius II. giving orders for the building of St Peter's 
and the Vatican to Bramante, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. 
At the same time he painted the two pictures, “ Philippe II. 
before the battle of Bouvines,” and “the Battle of Fontenoy.” 


* These four pictures were not burnt | bayonet-thrusts. Having been repaired 


at the Palais Royal on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, 1848 (of shameful memory), as so 
many of the finest paintings of Vernet, such 
as “* The Arrest of the Princes,” were ; but 


with the greatest care, they are now in 
England, in the gallery of the Marquis of 
Hertford. 

+ H. Delaborde. 


they have been pierced by hundreds of 
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This last picture is, of all the works of this painter, the most 
animated and pleasing as to characters and colours; and of all 
the essays made by Horace Vernet on subjects taken from 
earlier history, it is the most successful. 

In the following year he painted for the Duke of Orleans 
“The Arrest of the Princes;” a charming picture for com- 
position and invention, which, like so many other master-pieces, 
was destroyed at the revolution of February. This is the opinion 
of M. Schnetz, Director of the French Academy at Rome, on 
that picture. He wrote thus to Madame Vernet in June, 
1831: 

“T heartily congratulate Horace on his picture for the Pa- 
lais Royal, the ‘ Arrest of the Princes de Condé, de Conti, and 
du Duc de Longueville.” A splendid composition, original and 
spirituelle to the last degree; simple in effect, natural and full of 
grace, and of exquisite execution. This picture, with that of 
Léopold Robert, ‘‘The Reapers,’ pleases me most in the Salon.” 

It was in 1826 that he was elected to the Institute, where 
he had the happiness to see his father during ten years beside 
him. And in 1828 he was appointed Director of the Academy 
of Fine Arts at Rome. Charles X. was, without doubt, glad to 
send far away from Paris such an “ opposition” artist, and gave 
him the preference over the candidate of the Academy. 

Horace went to replace Pierre Guérin, who remained at 
Rome for some few months with the new Director, and an af- 
fectionate intimacy sprang up between them. Some days after 
having left M. and Madame Vernet in 1829, Guérin wrote 
thus : 

‘* Florence, Lundi, midi. 

“ Tandis que le courrier attend les dépéches je me réfugie dans une 
Osteria ou je vais prendre un bouillon (de Peau grasse). M. de Victrol- 
les vient de perdre sa fille; toute la maison est dans le deuil. Hélas! 
J’y suis moi méme, mais c’est de vous avoir quittés, chers amis, ma 
solitude est profonde. Elle sera malheureusement remplacée par une ob- 
session plus facheuse encore. Je redoute Paris, mais tout cela veut dire 
que je vous regrette par dessus tout, et que je ne retrouve jamais cette 
situation si douce et si tranquille que je devais aux soins, a l’amitié dont 
vous m’entouriez tous. Ne parlons plus de regrets, ils sont trop penibles. 
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“ Adieu, Madame, adieu, chers amis, soignez vous, garantissez vous 
de la fiévre et de tous maux. Regrettez moi autant que je vous regrette, 


et soyez moi aussi affectionné que je vous suis dévoué. Je vous embrasse 
tous bien tendrement. 


“ Guérin.”’* 


Horace remained at Rome till the first of January, 1835, 
and those years of his directorship were a unique epoch in his 
life. The beautiful and intelligent Mlle Louise Vernet, after- 
wards Mme Paul Delaroche, with her mother, did the honours 
of the Villa-Medici, where, whilst giving splendid fétes and re- 
ceiving with munificence travellers from all nations who visited 
Rome, Horace began a new series of works,—* A combat be- 
tween the dragoons of the Pope and the brigands;” “The 
departure for the chase in the Pomptine Marshes;” “ Pope 
Pius VIII. carried in the Pontifical Chair; “'The meeting of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo at the Vatican ;” { “ Rebecca at 


* Unpublished letter. dame Vernet from the painter of “ Mig- 

+ Here is an unpublished letter from | non” and “ Margaret at the Well,” which 
Cardinal Albani, respecting this picture, | contains some references to this picture. 
which will interest our readers : 


“ 
** Monsieur le Directeur, Madame, 
ms : ttt ‘* Me permettez vous de vous 
Aussitot que je vis votre superbe 
adresser M. D——, porteur de cette lettre, 


tableau, je ne manquai pas de dire 4 Sa a 2 ae ‘ 
Sainteté l'admiration que ce bel ouvrage | qt se senders & Rama, a yn leis bien vit 
de vous y présenter ses hommages. Aller 4 


m’avait causé, et ayant Sa Sainteté écouté - a le oa Sa 
3 Rome sans voir le Pape était ridicule jadis, 


avec plaisir la description que je lui eu fis, il ; ‘ er he: H 
je ne doute pas du plaisir plus grand qu'il FEES SEs Gee Sas “4 
race Vernet serait aussi facheux, C'est a 


aura en le voyant. Et puisque, Mr, vous : 
¥ een vous, Madame, que j’ose adresser M. D. 
voulez vous donner I’attention de la sou- aati fa Fe toe 
mettre 4 ses yeux, je me charge d’en faire la oo il que —- er 
id . ; : aussi, Madame, que je m’adresse pour étre 
proposition au St Pére, qui certainement nd ‘ ic “ 
auprés de Monsieur Vernet l'interpréte de 


sera agrée par lui, et je saurai vous dire sae admirable tableau du R 
sti a celiliadl O. alh tre | tout ce que son admirable tableau du Ra- 
ee P ere phael et Michel Ange m’a fait éprouver. 


transporté au Vatican. En mon particu- p a : 
lier, ‘e vous remercie, Mr, de vous étre Tow roe Ge admis a le voir par- 
adressé 4 moi pour procurer ce plaisir 4 Sa _— z bien ae admiration. 
Sainteté, et je vous assure de mes senti- Votre aenaraey heureux, Madame. 
ments d’estime la plus particuligre. Vous, Mademoiselle Louise, et le premier 
“ Le Cardinal Albani.” talent de son époque, c’est trop pour un seul 
a1 Mars, 1830.” homme, s‘il n’était aussi bon et admirable 
pour nous tous, nous le détesterions par 
t We cannot resist the pleasure of in- | pure envie, maintenant nous l’admirons et 
troducing an unpublished letter to Ma-! l’aimons, 
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the Well;” “The Duke of Orleans at the Hotel de Ville;” 
“The Cholera on board the Melpoméne;” “ Judith and Holo- 
fernes ;” several landscapes, and a great number of portraits. 

The revolution of July, 1830, disturbed Horace in his work. 
After the withdrawal of the French embassy to Naples, he was 
appointed diplomatic representative of France at the Papal 
Court ; and acquitted himself of his mission with so much ability 
that he received from M. Guizot, the Minister of the Interior, 
a public expression of satisfaction with his services. 

But very shortly afterwards, not agreeing with the Institute, 
Horace Vernet sent in his resignation as Director, and proposed 
to the Government of King Louis Philippe to suppress the 
Academy at Rome. Though Paris was, at that time, in a state 
of great agitation on account of the trial of the Ministers of 
Charles X., his resignation produced a deep sensation. Here 
are two letters which faithfully represent the state of Paris at 
the time. They are both addressed to Madame Vernet. The 
first is from M. Lariviére, who had obtained the great prize at 
Rome :— 

“ Paris, 23 Sep. 1830. 

“* Madame, 

“Voila 17 jours que je suis ici, dans cette ville boueuse, ou je 
n’ai pas encore vu un seul jour le soleil. J’ai porté toutes les lettres 
que vous avez eu la bonté de me donner; présenté par vous, j’a iété 
bien regu partout. Mr le Compte de Forbin m’a forte bien accueilli, 
mais il n’est pas question de commander des tableaux; lui méme a 
ce qu’il me dit hier, n’a la certitude de rester en place que depuis six 
jours; il faut attendre, tout est bouleversé, ci vuol paxienza. On di- 
sait, ces jours passés, que vous alliez revenir ici, que M. Horace voulait 
revenir ; je le voudrais, mais je ne espére pas, on dit tant de choses au 
hazard! On disait qu’on voulait supprimer Pacadémie 4 Rome, qu’on 
voulait changer tout ce qui a rapport aux concours, aux distributions de 
travaux, aux expositions, etc. I] y a dans ce moment a Paris une assem- 
blée d’artistes qui s’occupent d@’arranger tout cela. Elle etait fort nom- 
breuse dans le commencement, et pouvait avoir quelque chose de bon ; 
mais chaque jour, tous ceux qui ont un peu de bon sens se retirent ; on 


“ Pardon, Madame, d’oser ainsi vous | respect. 
importuner. Recevez, je vous en prie, mes * A. Scheffer.” 
excuses, et l’assurance de mon profond “ Paris, 25 Juin.” 
VOL. I. 10 
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ne fait qu’y crier sans s’entendre, et, je crois, sans vouloir s’entendre. 
J’ai vu plusieurs fois M. Guérin, il se porte assez bien, II y aici chaque 
15 du mois une réunion de tous les pensionnaires qui ont connu 
M. Guérin 4 Rome. C’est une bonne maniére de se revoir quelque 
fois. On y déplore la perte qu’on fait en quittant Rome et ses habitants. 
On se console en espérant les revoir 4 Paris. Veuillez, je vous prie, 
Madame, dire a notre Directeur que je n’oublierai jamais Pamitié si 
bonne et si franche qu’il m’a temoignée ; combien je regrette de ne plus 
pouvoir travailler sous sa direction, et profiter de son exemple ; présentez 
lui mes salutations ainsi qu’ M. Carle et 4 Mademoiselle votre fille. 


“ Jai ’honneur d’étre, Madame, 
“ Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
“ C, P. Lariviére.” 


The second was written by Eugéne Lami, an extract from 
which will suffice :— 


“ Je profite d’un voyage de M. Etex (the sculptor) en Italie, Madame, 
pour vous donner de nos nouvelles. Vous avez eu la bonté de vous in- 
former de la maniére dont nous avons traversé les mémorables journées. 
Faut-il vous avouer que nous n’avons pas brulé une amorce? Aprés 
un aveu comme celui la, je ne dois plus trouver grace devant Horace. 
Comme il s’en serait donné. Au reste Etex est un de nos héros; il 
vous donnera tous les détails. Méfiez-vous des relations des journaux ; 
tout a été exagéré. On se battait de furieusement loin. Ce sont les 
fusils de chasse, qui, par les fenétres, ont fait la grosse besogne. Quant 
aux royalistes au total, ils se sont si bien sauvés que je n’ai pas encore 
pu en rejoindre un depuis trois mois. . . . . Tout cela n’empéche pas 
de causer beaucoup du retour d’Horace Vernet, de la démission et de la 
proposition qu’il vient de faire au gouvernement au sujet de la suppres- 
sion de l’Ecole de Rome. Je suis bien impatient d’apprendre quelque 
chose de positif 4 ce sujet 1a.” 


Horace Vernet’s resignation and proposition were, of course, 
not accepted. Guérin, who was of a most gentle and concilia- 
tory disposition, wrote to him a remarkable letter on this subject, 
some portions of which we will cite here, 


“ Paris, ce 28 Septembre, 1830. 
“Si vous voulez rester 4 Rome, mon cher Horace, restez y Di- 
recteur. Tous ceux qui savent apprécier votre conduite le désirent, et 
? Autorité, qui la connait, le désire aussi. Si le ministre ne vous y a pas 
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encore engagé, en reponse a la lettre que vous lui avez adressée, c’est 
que des occupations trés multipliées Pen ont jusqu’a ce jour empéché. 
Quant a l’Académie ou votre lettre a été lue Samedi, elle ne peut ni ne 
doit revenir sur ses décisions précédentes ; mais beaucoup de membres 
qui s’étaient trop légérement laissé entrainer par les intéressés sentent 
maintenant combien il est facheuse que ces décisions aient été prises. 
Aussi la lecture de votre lettre de démission a-t-elle excité quelques re- 
proches et assez d’émotion. Mais vous comprenez que les intéressés 
n’en veulent pas démordre. Laissez leur humeur s’user par inanition ; 
dans quelques semaines la masse, qui de sa nature est essentiellement in- 
différente, n’y pensera plus, et en sera tout-a-fait détachée, si elle voit 
q'’on ne donne pas raison aux meneurs. C’est ainsi que sont toutes les 
réunions @’hommes. L’opinion fixe est une chose aussi rare que la 
conscience. Mais a propos de conscience, si vous croyez la nétre en- 
gagée par votre premiére démarche, je pense que vous auriez tort. 
Vous avez fait ce qu’il fallait. Si /’ Autorité qui ne peut ni ne doit ouverte- 
ment donner tort 4 un corps, vous exprime le désir de vous conti- 
nuer vos fonctions, c’est qu’elle a la conviction que vous lesre mplissez 
bien et utilement, et cela doit suffire 4 votre satisfaction. Restez donc 
a la téte de cette école que vous avez su activer et maintenir. Restez-y 
pour sa prospérité et ne abandonnez pas lorsque lon n’est que trop 
disposé 4 l’ébranler. Quels que soient ses résultats alternatifs, je per- 
siste 4 croire son institution bonne, sonexistence utile. N’écrivez 
si vous le voulez que par nécessité 4 l Académie, et ces nécessités 
sont trés rares. Votre correspondance avec le ministre peut suffire a la 
rigueur, parcequ’il peut transmettre vos demandes ou vos communica- 
tions 4 celle-ci quand il sera nécessaire. Ainsi donc, délivrez notre 
pensée de ce tourment, et ne quittez pas vos belles allées de lauriers 
pour une rue fougeuse, bien que cette rue soit encore Rome. Si cepen- 
dant c’est le besoin de revoir votre pays, de vous retrouver sur le sol rendu 
de nouveau 4 la liberté, et au milieu des braves qui viennent de la 
reconquérir, il n’y a rien 4 répondre a cela, et je serai, n’en doutez pas, 
un des premiers 4 jouir du bonheur de votre retour. Mais je le répéte, 
si vous restez 4 Rome, restez y Directeur et déjouez ainsi les petites 
combinaisons, qui peutétre ont pris part aux tracasseries qu’on vient 
de vous faire éprouver......... J’ai été fort touché, mon cher 
Horace, des termes affectueux de votre lettre du 3 Sept. Ils sont em- 
preints de la bonté de votre coeur, de la franchise et de la vivacité de 
votre caractére. Vous ne prenez ni ne voyez rien avec indifférence ; 
c’est souvent un malheur ; mais ce n’est jamais un tort. Plus tard vous 
serez peut-étre moins sensible a l’injustice des hommes, mais conservez 
toujours cette sympathie qui vous fait distinguer et aimer des bons. 
10 * 
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“. , . . Adieu, mon cher Horace. Quelque parti que vous preniez, 


de prés ou de loin, comptez sur ma sincére affection et conservez moi 
la votre. 
“ Votre dévoué confrére, 
“ Guérin,”* 


Horace Vernet followed the wise advice of his predecessor, 
and remained at Rome as Director of the Academy till the end 
of 1834, when he was succeeded by M. Ingres. It has been 
said that there was little friendship between the authors of 
“ La Smala” and of “The Apotheosis of Homer ;” it is there- 
fore well to state here, that Vernet, who under Charles X. had 
refused the title of Baron, and under King Louis Philippe the 


higher dignity of Peer of France, himself solicited that honour 
in favour of M. Ingres. 


And in further proof of what we say respecting the friend- 
ship which united these two illustrious painters, we will quote 
two letters of M. Ingres, one to Horace, and the other to Ma- 
dame Vernet. 


“Rome, 6 Octobre, 1838. 
“Mon cher Horace, 


“ Je vous demande un million de pardons pour vous avoir 
ennuyé par l’aflaire de M. S—.. Je n’ai pu que seconder d’ailleurs 
Pintéréts qu’y ont pris vos bons amis Thorwaldsen et Reinhart. Selon 
votre gracieuse proposition je tire donc sur vous avec Parme innocente 
de cing cents francs. Elle vous sera présentée par ’ami Gattaux ainsi 
que mes remerciments pour tant de soins obligeants. Vous menez tou- 
jours votre belle vie d’artiste, tant mieux pour vous et pour vos amis. 
Je fais le Directeur 4 Rome avec toutes ses occupations et des soins nou- 
veaux que vous connaissez bien. Je n’ai plus que deux ans et quelques 
mois, et je mesure déja avec plaisir ce terme heureux qui me réunira 
jamais a Paris, 4 tous mes bons et aimables amis. Je suis toujours 
heureux de pouvoir vous compter de ce nombre; mais en disant cela 
il m’est affreux de penser qu’on ne peut tous se retrouver, et la perte 
que nous venons de faire dans la personne de votre respectable et 
illustre ami M. Percier,{ m’a profondément affligé. Son remplacement 


* Unpublished letter. is now rarely met with except in collec- 
+ During his stay at Rome, on the | tions of his works. 
14th September, 1833, thetomb of Raphael } A famous architect, who, in concert 
d’Urbino was discovered in the Pantheon. | with Fontaine, built ‘ The triumphal 
Vernet published a lithograph of it, which | arch of the Carrousel” and, the “ Grand 
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a Institut est impossible, mais puisqu’il en faut un, je voudrais bien 
pouvoir vous intéresser aux voeux que je forme pour que le sort favorise 
M. Baltard le pére. I] a été Pami d’études de M. Percier; sa vie 
d@’homme et d’artiste nous est connue, et nous Pavons toujours honoré 
comme un artiste d’exemple a suivre; son Age et Pextréme désir qu'il 
a de voir ses cheveux blancs honorés de cette distinction 4 la fin d’une 
carriére aussi longue qu’ honorable, me font vos prier, cher ami, de lui 
étre utile dans cette occasion, vous et vous amis; je ne vous cache pas 
que si j’étais la je ?appuierais de tout mon pouvoir, et si telle était 
votre opinion, veuillez bien ’appuyer de toute’ votre influence. 

“ Adieu, mon cher Horace, depuis que nous ne nous sommes vus, 
croyez bien que je me suis associé de coeur 4 vos peines,* a vos joies et 
a vos gloires, et vous ne serez jamais tant heureux que le désire celui 
qui se dit votre sincére ami et votre admirateur. 

“Tout a vous 
“1. Ingres.” 


The letter to Madame Vernet is thus expressed : 


“* Madame et bien bonne amie, 

“ C’est avec une vive satisfaction qu’on se rapproche par la 
pensée de ceux auxquels on conserve un affectueux souvenir. Vous ne 
devez donc pas douter, Madame, de tout le plaisir que nous ont fait 
éprouver 4 ma bonne femme et 4 moi, vos aimables lettres et les 
témoignages d’amitié qu’elles renferment. Nous nous sommes toujours 
informés de votre chére personne, et comme vos meilleurs amis nous 
avons pris une bien vive part a votre triste état.de santé. Pourquoi ne 
viendriez-vouz pas nous faire une visite 4 Rome et dans cette villa déli- 
cieuse | que vous avez tant chérie, chez vous, toujours chez vous, 
Madame, nous vous soignerons bien. En acceptant cette offre, croyez 
bien que vous nous ferez le plus grand plaisir, car elle est faite avec toute 
la franchise de notre coeur. Adieu, Madame et bien bonne amie ; gar- 
dez nous toujours votre bon souvenir. Nous vous embrassons, ma 
femme et moi, avec les sentiments de la plus sincére amitié. 

“ Madame, 
“Tout a vous de cceur, 


“T. Ingres.” f 


staircase of the Louvre.” He excelled in * The death of his father. 

decoration by the taste, elegance, and light- + The Villa Medici, the French 
ness of his details. He was elected a mem- | Arademy. 

ber of the Academy of Fine Arts in 1811. t Unpublished letter. 
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When Horace Vernet returned to Paris, at the expiration of 
the term of his Directorship at Rome, the King received him 
with great favour. The Museum of Versailles was then in pro- 
cess of formation, and it was Vernet whom Louis Philippe chose 
to portray for the historical galleries the campaign of Africa 
(which had been conducted by the princes, his sons), as well as 
that of Belgium. Horace devoted six years to this immense work, 
which he did not undertake till after having visited both Belgium 
and Africa. Algeria was a mine of gold for our painter, who un- 
derstood the trooper so perfectly, and who was so fond of pic- 
turesque costumes, of floating burnouses, and of every Oriental 
caprice. Vernet never painted with more freshness, more 
charm, more abiding youthfulness. In his picture represent- 
ing the attack of the citadel of Antwerp, he interests us in 
a scene almost without action—a sort of council of war held 
in one of the trenches, whilst the shells fired against the place 
perform their part out of sight. The assault of Constantina 
and the attack of the gate of that town are, on the contrary, 
scenes of most exciting action. The heroic confusion of an 
assault was never rendered with more truthfulness. It is an 
astonishing picture of reality.* “The Opening of the Breach at 
Constantina” is an equally remarkable painting, in which Vernet 
has depicted with a happiness seldom seen the emotions preceding 
the struggle. In the same hall of Constantina are “The Occu- 
pation of the Col de Mouzzaia,” “ The Bombardment of St Jean 
d'Ulloa,” “The Taking of Bougia,” “The Occupation of An- 
cona,” “The Entrance into Belgium,” “The Fleet forcing the 
Entrance of the Tagus,” “The Combat of Sickach,” “The 
Combat of Samah,” and “ The Combat of Afroum.” 

Although Vernet obtained the honours of a triumph for his 
works at Versailles, he had much to suffer from criticism, which 
was often unjust and cruel. But he nobly sustained the strug- 


* When Horace Vernet had finished ; spent a long time in silent contemplation 
“ The Assault of Constantina,” M. P. A. | and admiration, Delaroche wrote on the 
Labouchére and M. Robert Fleury accom- | floor with white crayon, “ Beautiful as na- 
panied Paul Delaroche to Versailles. The | ture, terrible as fact,” and signed his name. 
artist was not in his studio. After having ' The two other artists did the same. 
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gle; listened where the criticism was just, and showed the ut- 
most indifference when it was not. Madame Vernet felt these 
attacks more than he did, and many of his letters to her show 
us what opinion he had of criticism. He replies thus to one of 
her letters written with too much resentment : 


“ Dans le seul petit mot que j’ai regu de toi, tu fulminais contre les 
journaux qui me travaillaient ferme, disais-tu. Que m’importent leurs 
injures, s’ils ont tort; et qu’y a-t-il de mieux a faire qu’a baisser la téte 
s’ils ont raison? Quant a moi, je fais de mon mieux; quand je quitte 
mon atelier pour me reposer, je le fais la conscience pure comme la 
plus belle jeune fille du monde qui n’a pu donner que ce qu’elle avait. 
J’ai le bonheur de n’étre sur la route de personne, et les lauriers de 
Miltiade ne m’empéchent pas de dormir. Ne te vexe donc pas contre 
les cris des rabaisseurs de réputations ; laisse les dire et ne troublons pas 
votre quiétude intérieure en faisant attention a ces braillards qui, dans 
le fond, me représentent juste, les chiens qui cherchent 4 mordre les 
roues d’un cabriolet qui passe dans la rue.” 


And again : 

“« Je me soumets d’avance aux critiques. Fais ce que dois; ad- 
vienne que pourra! Je veux étre critiqué, moi. Si jene Pavais été je 
ne me connaitrais pas. Juste, la critique m’a donné des legons ; injuste, 
elle m’a donné des forces. ” 


It was when he had finished his works at Versailles, in 1839, 
that Horace Vernet made his great journey to Egypt, the Holy 
Land, and Syria. He was received by the last Pasha of Egypt, 
with special favour. All the Eastern rulers enjoyed his society 
and treated him as a friend. In Egypt he was not much struck 
by the Pyramids. 


“On a besoin pour les admirer, de songer aux difficultés qu’ont 
coutées a construire ces énormes monuments et aux quarante siécles 
dont léloquence de Bonaparte les a couronnés: mais il y a derriére 
eux ce grand coquin de désert qui est autrement imposant.” 


Horace was deeply impressed by the manners, the customs, 
the language, and the history of the peoples whom he visited ; 
and when he came back from the East he brought the com- 
plete conviction that these nations had kept intact the costume, 
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habits, manners, such as they are depicted in the Bible. He 
wrote thus from Damascus to one of his friends. 


“ Jai passé une bonne journée, car j’ai vu beaucoup de choses, et 
beaucoup de choses différentes qui, malgré cela, en se réunissant dans 
ma téte deviennent homogénes par le but auquel je me rattache sans 
cesse, celui de voir partout de la peinture. Je vous le répéte, mon cher 
ami, ce pays n’a pas d’époque. Transportez-vous de quelques milliers 
d’années en arriére, n’importe, c’est toujours la méme physionomie que 
vous avez devant les yeux. Que le canon chasse devant lui des popu- 
lations entiéres, qu’il les extermine, ce n’est que le moyen qui a changé 
mais non la chose. Pharaon poursuivant les Hébreux monté sur son 
chariot, soulevait la méme poussiére dans le désert que Partillerie de 
Méhémet Ali. Les arabes n’ont pas changé.” 


We see that it was also from a moral point of view, as well 
as that from which he contemplated the landscape and the cos- 
tume, that Horace Vernet asserted this immobility of the East. 
He observed that fatalism acted on these Oriental peoples in 
former times just as it does now. He expresses this opinion in 
another letter dated also from Damascus. 


“Ce matin, on nous a fait manceuvrer deux batteries d’artillerie, 
Pune de la garde, autre de la ligne. La seule différence qui existe 
entre ces deux corps est, que les piéces de la garde sont attelées avec des 
chevaux, et la ligne avec des mulets..... Le' matériel est a la 
Gribeauval En voyant ces évolutions si lestes qui semblaient 
raser la terre, il me semblait lire Habacuc et ses prophéties. Vous 
allez rire de voir Gribeauval et Habacuc contemporanisés par moi : 
riez tant qu’il vous plaira, puis songez qu’il y avait des curieux autour 
de moi, des femmes, des enfants regardant avec attention aussi, mais ne 
voyant dans ces machines de guerre, qu’une nouvelle volonté de Dieu, 
qu’un fiéau d’une autre forme, envoyé par lui pour les éprouver de 
nouveau. Que ce soit & coups de trompette ou & coups de canon que les 
murs de Jéricho soient tombés, le résultat est le méme pour eux.” 


A most sincere traveller, Horace is moved by and reflects, 
like a limpid stream, everything he sees. The sight of Jerusa- 
lem, and still more of Bethlehem, greatly strikes him. He writes 
thus to Madame Vernet : 


“ Nous avons repris nos montures et deux heures aprés, nous étions 
Voila, chére amie, de ces événements de voy- 
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age qui lui donnent tant de charme. A peine une émotion passée, 
une autre toute nouvelle commence. En arrivant sur le haut d’une 
montagne, on voit tout d’un coup Bethléem de autre cété d’un ravin 
profond. Le cours de mes idées a changé avec autant de rapidité que 
si j’avais fermé un volume pour en ouvrir un autre. Je n’ai plus vu 
que des bergers, des mages, de pauvres petits enfants égorgés, et un ber- 
ceau duquel est sortie une législation qui devait changer la face du 
monde. Ce n’est pas impunément qu’on se trouve sur le théatre de si 
grands événements; ce qui doit élever Ame ne perd pas a étre vu de 
prés, et ce petit village en ruines parle bien plus au coeur que ces grandes 
pyramides qui n’ étonnent que les yeux.” * 





It was after this tour that Horace Vernet composed his “ Cara- 
van in the Desert,” “ Abraham sending away Hagar,” “ Thamar 
and Judah,” and the “Taking of Jerusalem.” He was also to 
paint the battle of Nezil for Mehemet-Ali. We have, on that 
subject, a letter from Soliman Pasha (Colonel Selves), who con- 
tributed so much towards gaining that battle, and who gave to . 
Horace the horse he rode on that famous day ! ' 


‘de Saide, ce 14 fevr. 1840. 

“Mon cher et aimable compatriot, .... . Jespére que vous 

avez fait un heureux voyage. J’en recevrai la nouvelle avec plaisir. Tout 

est prét pour votre cheval ?Aschkeer El Druze. Je n’attends qu’une 
bonne occasion pour le mettre dans le sabot. 

“ Rien de nouveau ici depuis votre départ, qui nous a laissé un vide 
que nous nous efforgons de remplir, bien qu’imparfaitement, en nous 
rappelant quelques uns de ces jolis contes, que vous nous disiez avec 
ce charme et cette aimable gaieté de troupier fini qui vous caractéri- 
sent. 

“ Je vous envoie ci-inclus un crayon réduit de la vue de la bataille 
de Nezib, ainsi que des montagnes de Nuzar et Toroul. Jenverrai le 
plan général de la bataille avec ‘ le Druze.’ 

“Veuillez me rappeler au souvenir de vos aimables compagnous de 
voyage, MM. Burton et Goupil, et agréez les sentiments sans bornes 
d’amitié et de bon souvenir de votre affectionné, 

“ Le Col. Soliman. ” * 







In the same year, 1840, when King Louis Philippe obtained 
from England the surrender of the remains of the Emperor Na- 


* Unpublished letter, 
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poleon, Horace begged permission to accompany those who 
were sent for them to St Helena. But their number was so 
limited that he could not obtain the favour he so ardently de- 
sired. 

Madame Vernet described the disappointment of her hus- 
band in a letter addressed to the Grand Duchess Stéphanie of 
Baden, who had been her friend in childhood at Madame 
Campan’s, and she received the following reply, which does 
honour to the heart of the princess. 

“ Umkirch, 30 Juin, 1840. 
“ Ma bien chére Louise, 

“ C’est avec un bien vif sentiment de joie que j’ai regu la lettre 
que vous m’avez écrite et Pouvrage de votre mari.* Si je ne vous en 
ai pas plutét remercié, c’est qu’étant partie pour faire une course dans 
les environs, il ne m’est parvenu que la veille de mon départ. Je vous 
prie de dire 4 votre mari que je suis touchée et flattée de son souvenir 
auquel je tiens, et pour lui personnellement, et pour tout ce qu’il a fait 
pour la mémoire de ?Empereur, 4 une époque ot bien peu savaient ou 
osaient ’honorer ; je comprends que le témoignage de reconnaissance que 
la France va donner a ses cendres ait ému vivement celui qui a con- 
sacré son génie aux glorieux souvenirs de ’Empire ; et je concois son 
désir de se joindre 4 ceux qui vont 4 Ste Héléne. Tout le monde sera 
faché comme moi que le nombre en soit si restreint et ne lui permettre 
pas d’aller chercher de nouvelles inspirations sur cette terre d’exil. Ce 
sera un beau spectacle que cette arrivée en France, et Pon doit rendre 
graces au Roi d’avoir mis a exécution une si noble pensée, qu’il avait 
depuis longtemps, et qui fait autant d’honneur a son bon esprit qu’a ses 
sentiments de vrai Francais. 

. .... - Conservez moi votre amitié, et croyez a toute celle qu’a 
pour vous une bien ancienne amie. 

“ Stéphanie.” + 


In 1841, Horace Vernet was led to make a spirited opposi- 
tion to a bill on literary property, which had passed the 
“Chamber of the Peers,” or rather to some articles of this bill, 
which took away from artists the right of reproducing their 
works by printing, engraving, moulding, or any other process. 
He wrote a very remarkable memoir, warmly pleading in favour 


* Laurent’s spirited illustrations of the history of Napoleon. 
+ Unpublished letter. 
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of the right of artists in their works, and showing all the injustice 
of the bill. This memoir was sent to the Academy of Fine Arts, 
which recommended it to the attention of the Government, 
and asked the author to publish it. It is entitled, “ Dw droit 
des Peintres et des Sculpteurs sur leurs ouvrages.” * 

Vernet made two journeys to Russia, the first in 1836, 
which was occasioned by some disagreement with the Civil List, 
and the other in 1842—1843. The Emperor Nicholas received 
him with open arms, gave him apartments in the palace, and 
presented him to his suite in these words: “ Gentlemen, 
Vernet is on my staff, and I give orders that he has liberty to 
do whatever he pleases.” 

His situation was delicate. To be so much in favour with 
the inveterate enemy of the King, to whom Horace was bound 
by so many obligations, any other person would have found 
sufficiently embarrassing. But he disengaged himself with 
much loyalty and good sense. He accompanied the Emperor 


in a journey to Sebastopol and the south of Russia. Nicholas 
would not lose sight of him. He was sincerely attached to him, 
not only on account of his talent and intelligence, but also for 


his frankness and his loyal character, which he knew the worth 
of. At a dinner-party, the conversation having taken a political 
turn, Nicholas said to Vernet : “Well, my dear Horace, with your 
fine ideas of Liberalism, I do not think you would be the man 


to paint a picture I might order, representing a victory of the 
Russians over the Poles.” “ And why not, Sire? Christ on the 


® In the month of May of the same 
year, Horace fell from his horse, and was 
seriously injured ; but, thanks to his admir- 
able constitution, soon recovered. Ma- 
dame Vernet wrote thus to M. P. A. Labou- 
chére, who was then at Havre : 

“ Horace en est quitté pour quelques 
cétés carrées: il est en voie de convales- 
cence et ne me donne plus la moindre in- 


intérét, j’en suis bien touchée. Vous nous 
viendrez voir 4 votre retour, n'est ce pas? 
Ma fille n’a pas eu l’effroi de l’accident, 
Dieu merci; elle était absente. Elle est 
bien, le nourrisson aussi; il devient char- 
mant ce petit étre que je dédaignais dans 
mon admiration pour I'ainé. Les vétres 
ont la bonté d’envoyer souvent savoir des 
nouvelles de mon pauvre écloppé. Bon 


quiétude. Voila, mon cher Monsieur, le 
bulletin exact du jour. Vous aurez les dé- 
tails dans la conversation. Nous vous re- 
mercions cent fois tous deux de votre bon 


jour, trés cher Monsieur, croyez 4 ma plus 
siacére affection.” 
“ L. Vernet.” 
{Unpublished letter.] 
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cross is often painted.” We can imagine the astonishment 
these words produced among the guests, who were used to trem- 
ble at their master’s voice. Next morning some high func- 
tionary venturing to speak of it to the Emperor, “ What is the 
matter?” said Nicholas. “Horace and I are not always of the 
same opinion; I suppose that is the reason why I esteem him 
so much. Frank’ men are so rare!” 

When Horace received the fatal news of the death of the 
Duke of Orleans, he immediately left St Petersburg and went 
to France for a short time. His gratitude and his duty to the 
Orleans family alike bade him present himself to the King, to 
the unhappy father, in this time of terrible affliction. The 
Emperor himself, on’ this occasion, uttered a few words of 
sympathy for the King, so grievously tried, and authorized 
Vernet to repeat them. 

He returned to Russia for the winter, but at last he was tired 
of spending his life in parades and feasts, and after a few months 
he wished for nothing more than “to put on his grey blouse 
and set himself before his easel.” During this long journey, he 
gathered an ample harvest of sketches, which, as usual, he com- 
mitted to his memory. He also executed some pictures, among 
which were, “ The Imperial Family,” “The Taking of the Fort of 
Waola” (which determined the fall of Warsaw). This picture 
was painted at Versailles and the Emperor Nicholas paid go,o00 
francs for it (£3600). He also painted several portraits, and a 
small one of Napoleon I. on horse-back, which Nicholas had 
copied on a magnificent china vase, and gave to Vernet when 
he left Russia. 

Immediately on his return to Paris, the King commanded 
him to paint the taking of “La Smala,” that glorious victory of 
the Duke d’Aumale over Abd-el-kader, on the 16th of May, 
1843. This immense picture (66 feet long by 16 high) aston- 
ishes all those who behold it. It is a real “tour de force,” 
which Vernet accomplished with wonderful ease and boldness. 
It was executed also with surprising rapidity,—in nine months! 
This picture, as well as the magnificent portrait of Brother 
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Philippe,* appeared in the Salon of 1845. He was also com- 
manded to paint the Battle of Isly, but before beginning this 
work he made another journey in Algeria and Morocco, and 
visited also Gibraltar and Cadiz. His letters during that time 
breathe a mournful air, and show a kind of presentiment that 
happiness was soon about to take leave of him. It was, in fact, 
in this very year, 1845, that Horace Vernet lost his adored 
daughter, Madame Paul Delaroche, who sank, after a long 
agony, under a nervous disease. In this cruel trial the unhappy 
father found a heart, tender and full of sympathy, in the good 
King Louis Philippe, who during all the last stage of Madame 
Delaroche’s illness made daily inquiries respecting her. When 
he heard of her death, he wrote to the afflicted father, saying 
that he wished to see him at the Tuileries. As soon as Horace 
entered the room, he met him with his arms affectionately 
opened, and Vernet, sobbing, was pressed to the heart of his 
King, who wept with him, for he had known a similar grief, and 
told him how the Queen also shared his sorrow. 

The events of 1848 disturbed the life, and for a moment the 
career, of Horace Vernet. He was about to start for Toulon, to 


paint by the King’s order the portrait of Abd-el-kader, who was 
to be restored to liberty, when the Revolution of February 
broke out. Appointed Colonel of the National Guard of Ver- 


sailles, he vigorously fulfilled his duty. In June, with his 
artillery, he carried the numerous barricades in the Faubourg 
St Antoine; and supported the column commanded by General 
Négrier. This year was therefore for Vernet one of exclusively 
military occupation. 

All this while his imagination had become very gloomy. 


* The Brothers of Christian Schools 
desired that some of them might learn 
drawing and painting for the purpose of 
giving lessons to their pupils themselves. 
Vernet opened his studio to them. One 
of his new students was soon able to try a 
study from nature; and Brother Phi- 
lippe, Superior-general of the Order, offer- 


ed himself as his model. The novice went 
to work, but his attempt proceeded from 
bad to worse, till Vernet, losing his pa- 
tience, seized the brush and began to cor- 
rect it: and thus, in three or four sittings, 
was produced the touching portrait of 
Brother Philippe. 
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Since the death of his daughter, what he called his “star” did 
not appear to him, except through storm-clouds. He has tried, 
in a picture, completely different from his own manner, to repre- 
sent the sad visions which tormented him. It is a kind of alle- 
gorical satire on the Republic and the plagues of 1848, 
“Socialism and the Choléra~-Morbus.” The scene is on a scaf- 
fold. He returned however to his own style, and executed in 
1852 “The Taking of Rome,” and a great number of portraits. 

He had followed, as is well known, the French army to the 
Crimea, but he had no longer the fire of earlier years, and, 
wearied by the long inaction at Varna, he returned to France. 
There he painted his last great picture, the “ Battle of the Alma,” 
in which we see all the youth and spirit of his first grand works. 
The episode he chose is that where Prince Napoleon places the 
two batteries of General Bertrand to cover the passage of the 
Alma by his division. This picture is full of life, even in its 
smallest details, and is a new proof of the inspiration which 
Horace found in victory. 

At the Universal Exhibition of 1855, the salon occupied by 
his paintings sustained comparison with that of Ingres, and the 
pictures of his brilliant competitors. We are glad to make 
known here the opinion which Landseer entertained of his 
works: “Vernet’s pictures,” he said, “ surpass those of all his 
rivals, because, in addition to their own merit, they proceed only 
from himself and from his observation of nature. With all the 


other painters and in all their works, you always find a remi- 
niscence of some old master.” * 


* This is the opinion of all those who, | ses amis, de voir votre salle de Versailles. 


painters themselves, can judge of painting. 
We find it expressed in the following 
unpublished letter which Ary Scheffer 
wrote to Vernet when Paul Delaroche had 
completed his grand picture, “‘ The Hemi- 
cycle of the Fine Arts :"— 

*€ Mon cher Horace, 

* Monsieur Keteloars, grand ama- 
teur des arts, et digne appréciateur de vos 
ceuvres, me demande un mot-d’ introduction 
auprés de vous. I] espére que vous vou- 
drez bien lui permettre, ainsi qu’a un de 


Je l'aurais conduit moi-méme, mais aprés 
avoir souffett pendant quinze jours d'une 
extinction de voix, je suis maintenant pris 
par des douleurs de rhumatisme qui me 
font souffrir comme un damné. J'espére 
pourtant d'ici 4 peu de jours pouvoir aller 
admirer une ceuvre d'art dont tout le 
mérite appartient 4 l’artiste, sans emprunt, 
ni réminiscence quelconque. 

** Je ne vous ai pas vu depuis que De- 
laroche a montré son Hémicycle; tout ce 
que vous avez pu m’en dire était vrai. 
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They awarded him one of the ten great medals of honour 
for painting. When the Commission of Fine Arts met to 
assign the prizes, Horace Vernet, obeying the generous impulse 
of his heart, pressed his colleagues to vote en masse for the 
“ Martyrdom of St Symphorianus.” The proposition was 
adopted, but its object was defeated when it was known that the 
ten grand medals were all equal. 

He exhibited, in that same year, “ Mass in the Camp,” a 
charming little picture, ordered by H. M. the Empress; and 
the portrait of Marshal Vaillant. Domestic afflictions darkened 
the last years of his life. He lost his wife, the mother of his 
ever-regretted daughter; and his wife’s mother, after forty years 
of the most intimate union. In 1858 he married again, a 
widow, Madame de Boisricheux, daughter of an English General 
named Fuller; and he found in her a devoted friend, who 
tended him with the most affectionate and patient care during 
his long and painful illness. For a long time his friends enter- 
tained a hope of his recovery, but continued relapses taught them 
at length that they must renounce their hopes. The Emperor 
sent him then, though rather late, the mark of distinction 
which Horace Vernet had all his life coveted, with the follow- 
ing letter :— 

“” Decembre. 

“Mon cher Monsieur Horace Vernet, 

“ Je vous envoie la croix de Grand Officier de la Légion 
d’Honneur, comme un grand peintre d’une grande époque. J’espére que 
ce témoignage de mon estime adoucira les douleurs que vous éprouvez, 
et je fais des veux sincéres pour votre prompt rétablissement. 

“‘ Croyez a tous mes sentiments. 
“* Napoléon.” 


The last of the Vernet family died in his apartment at the 
Institute, on the 17th of January, 1863. In his delirium, his 
Personne n’aurait pu exécuter une telle | La salle de ! Ecole des Beaux Arts est un 


ceuvre, avec autant d’énergie et autant de | noble monument de plus dont votre famille 
gout réunis, que votre gendre. I] y'a des | aura doté la patrie.” 


gens qui croient mieux dessiner parcequ'ils “* Adieu, mon cher Horace, & vous(de 
colorent plus mal, et vice versa. II n'y a | coeur. 
que les niais qui accordent ces prétentions, “A. Scheffer,>~ 
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great regret was to die in his bed and not on the battle-field,— 
he who so loved the army and fleet; and he desired to the last to 
see the South once more.** “Sun! Sun!” cried he, “I will 
not die here, I will die in the sunshine!” 


The grief caused by his death was universal, and the Academy 
decreed, as a mark of respect, that they would not appoint a 
successor to the painter of “La Smala” till after six months 
of mourning. 

We have attempted in this study to make the man known 
as well as the artist. It appeared to us that to speak of the one 
without the other would be unjust to the last and the most 
famous of the Vernets, whose character and talent (though 
widely appreciated in other countries) were so eminently 
French, and who will remain for ever the national painter of 
France. 

M. C. H. 





* He possessed at Hyéres a beautiful and large estate, called “ Les Bernettes,” 
to which he often retired during his last years. 





CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
OF 


THE PICTURES IN THE POSSESSION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Tue following notes of the pictures belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries were taken during last year, at the time of their being 
re-hung, and when I was requested to superintend the new arrangement. 
This, consequently, afforded me very favourable opportunities of exam- 
ining them. 

I will endeavour to treat them in these pages in the same manner 
as they have been placed on the walls of the Society’s rooms; and that 
is, as nearly as possible, in chronological order. 

I. Fragment of a Byzantine Painting. Dimensions, 84 in. by 1 ft 
atin. The subject is very uncertain. It was called by Dr Clarke, 
who met with it among some ruins in the neighbourhood of Nazareth, 
“the Salutation of Elizabeth by the Virgin Mary in the house of 
Zacharias.” This explanation, however, it is impossible to adopt. 
The picture is represented in his Travels, Part II. page 410, engraved 
in stipple by R. Cooper, from a drawing by W. Harradan, Esq.; pub- 
lished 1812, by Cadell and Davies. The engraving is very accurate, 
and shows the condition of the picture to have undergone no material 
change since that period. 

The composition consists of three holy personages. Two of them 
are elderly ; a bearded man and a female ; the latter hooded and clothed 
in red.* They are seated facing one another, at a table on which are 
a large dish, radishes, and loaves of bread ; the man raising in his hand 
a golden jug or pitcher, and the woman lifting a goblet, shaped like a 
modern wine-glass, in hers. Between these two figures, and on the further 
side of the table, stands the third, a slim, youthful figure, beardless, 


* The Virgin Mary is frequently seen wearing a scarlet hood in early Byzantine 


pictures. 
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with dark hair parted in the middle and crossed by two fillets of pearls, 
which impart a feminine character; but the countenance, directed 
towards the old man, is severe, and the raised left hand pointing 
upwards implies speaking to him with a tone of authority. The right 
hand of the speaker rests upon a loaf of bread on the table. The dress 
consists of a blue tunic, with long tight sleeves, and a dark reddish 
purple mantle fastened in front with a fibula, and covering the right arm. 
The dress of the old man, whose hair and beard are very black, consists 
of a dull green garment with long hanging sleeves, and a mantle over 
his knees of a crimson tint with high lights of pure white on it. His 
brown feet show through their black sandals. The female, whose 
under garment is just visible next the feet, and of a blue-green colour, 
has red shoes, and rests them on a square crimson footstool. 

The background represents the interior of a room with plain yellow 
walls, and two square cases, panelled and tinted of a bronze green and 
brown colour, with touches of white to mark the forms and some of 
the patterns on them. Above, in the centre, suspended by three red 
wavy cords, hangs a chandelier of an elegant circular form, apparently 
ntended for gold, and containing five tall white candles, the flames of 
which are coloured bright red. There is no gold on the background; 
but the nimbi and ornaments both to the dresses and table-cover are 
gilded; the former punctured with dots so as to form patterns, and the 
latter richly jewelled and shaded with transparent brown. The size of 
the nimbus, which is large, flat, and circular, is the same in all. 

The style of the painting is free and broad, and apparently belongs 
to the eleventh century. It is painted in opaque colours on coarse linen 
strained on deal plank, with a layer of gesso between it and the colours. 

The picture has been recently cleaned, and it was a great object, 
where the paint had entirely fallen away, to leave the wood and linen 
free from re-painting, and thus to afford an illustration of the technical 
process of the period. It was bequeathed to the Society by the 
Rev. Thomas Kerrich, F.S.A., Principal Librarian to the University of 
Cambridge, November, 1828. The crack and breaks down the centre 
of the picture show where, at one time, it had been folded. 

The following memorandum respecting this picture was published by 
Dr Clarke, in his Travels above referred to: 


“This painting was found by Dr Clarke within the ruins of a stately gothic edifice, 
shown near Nazareth as ‘ the house of St Anne’ (p. 407, chap. xiii.). 

“Some fragments of the original decorations of the church had been gathered from 
the ruins and laid upon this altar. * * * Among these, to our very great surprise, we 
noticed an ancient painting executed after the manner of the pictures worshipped in 
Russia, upon a square piece of wood, about half an inch in thickness. The picture, 
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split through the middle, consisted of two pieces, these, placed one upon the other, lay, 
covered with dust and cobwebs, upon the altar. From its appearance, it was evident 
that it had been found near the spot, the dirt not having been removed; and that the 
same piety which had been shown in collecting together the other scraps, had also 
induced some person to place it upon the altar as a relique.” (p. 408.) 

The Rev. T. Kerrich, Principal Librarian of the University of Cambridge, to 
whom Dr Clarke presented the picture exactly in the condition in which it was found, 
gave him the following notes respecting it : 

** This ancient picture is on cloth, pasted upon wood, and appears to be painted in 
water-colours upon a priming of chalk and then varnish, in the manner taught by 
Theophilus.” (p. 409, note.) 


Russian Paintings. 


These paintings, although in themselves comparatively very modern, 
are such merely traditional performances and such absolute reproduc- 
tions of what has been done ever since the Byzantine periods of 
Christian art, that this may be the best place for considering them. 

II. Russian Picture. A very small painting on a single thin square 
piece of wood, measuring 43 inches by 34 inches. It is sketchily paint- 
ed, and the figures are on a gold ground. The subject appears to be “the 
Fountain of Life,” and will be found described in the Byzantine Guide 
to Painting (épunveca ths (wypagixns), wherein subjects are authorita- 
tively laid down for the artist, not only as to the choice of subjects, but 
the very mode in which the figures are to be arranged, and the precise 
writing to be put against them.* 

In the picture before us, the Virgin, holding the infant Saviour, 
is seated above a golden flower or cup-shaped golden fountain, which 
rises from a large basin of water. An angel appears standing on a 
cloud on each side of the Virgin and Child, and four figures are stand- 
ing below in front of the basin. Two elderly men with high golden 
caps are addressing one another. The elder and superior, with a white 
beard, and wearing the dalmatic, is attended by an aged monk (perhaps 
St Cyril) in dark grey hood and maroon dress. He is about to receivea 
scroll from the other, who is attired in brown and red, and likewiseattended 
by a female figure in a long plain dress. The usual letters MP OY and 
Ic, xc appear on the golden background. Alorig the top margin is 
a line of black letters on a yellowish grey colour, which implies “The 


* Didron found a copy of this work in | Paris, 1845. Another translation has been 
the hands of the Monks of Mount Athos, | published in Germany, under this title 
and has published a translation under the | “‘ Das Handbuch der Malerei vom Berge 
title “ Manuel d'Iconographie Chrétienne | Athos . . . . von Godeh. Schafer, Dok- 
Greque et Latine, traduit du M. S, By- | tor beide Rechte, &c.” vo. Trier, 1855. 
zantin le guide de la peinture.” 8vo- 


17" 
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image of the Holy Virgin of’—the name of the place being unintel- 
ligible—“ truly painted.” 

This picture appears to be the one mentioned in the minutes of the 
Society in 1718, Nov. 11th, as follows: “Mr Norroy brought us a 
curious old piece of Greek payting upon wood, a religious piece.””* 

III. A Russian Triptych, painted on very solid heavy blocks of wood, 
and fastened with rude hinges; the back being covered with brown 
leather, as adopted in the binding of a book. 

The central picture is a half-length figure of the Virgin, holding the 
infant Saviour on her right arm. He is clothed in a long gold robe 
shaded with chocolate lines; the sash round his waist being shaded 
with bright vermilion. The child strains forward to embrace his 
mother. Her dress is a dark bronze brown with gold fringe; a gold star 
on her forehead, and another on her left shoulder. The standing figures, 
one on each wing, are archangels, and inscribed above their heads 
in golden letters “ Michael” and “ Gabriel.” 

The writing is in Russian characters, highly ornamentalized and 
much contracted. The figures of this triptych are not on the usual 
gold ground, but on a monotonous dark heavy brown. The nimbi 
are marked by thin gold lines. The complexions of all the faces are 
remarkably brown, but quite free from the green half-tints so peculiar to 
the earlier and more genuine Byzantine paintings. The side angels 
wear long dresses, the one red, the other green, with jewelled gold 
borders. They both carry long red wands in their hands, and discs 
inscribed with the letters 1c and xc. They also wear long stoles. Red 
wax seals are affixed to the outside of the doors of this triptych, one 
seal bearing two arrows placed saltire-wise, and another an imperially 
surmounted shield with the arms of Lorraine impaled with those of 
the Medici ; the words ‘‘ Guardaroba General ” being legible round the 
border. It measures, when fully open, 2 ft by 1ft 3in. The depth of 
the case is 44 in. 

IV. Russo-Byzantine painting on a large square piece of wood, 
probably pear, measuring 1 ft g in. by 1 ft 54in. It contains one 
Jarge central group of subjects, surrounded by sixteen distinct little 
pictures of a square shape; each being complete in itself. The titles of 
these subjects are written in modern Russian, in maroon-coloured letters 
on a broad flat outer margin of a pale brown-yellow colour. Down the 


* I must here acknowledge the great 
assistance which I derived in investigating 
the Society's Paintings from the learned 
and accurate catalogue which Mr Albert 
Way drew up of the Antiquities and va- 


rious objects of Art belonging to the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1847. It was 
printed by order of the President and 
Council. Many of his observations have 
proved very suggestive. 
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sides of the square, the writing is of an ordinary appearance, but 
along the top and also the bottom, where the space is greater in pro- 
portion, the letters are stilted and strangely twisted into ornamental 
forms. 

In the upper part of the great central panel is inscribed, in tall red 
old Sclavonic characters, “ The Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The names of particular persons are indicated on the pictures themselves 
in Russian, in full black letters on the gold ground, generally within 
the nimbus or, at least, as near the head of the person referred to as 
possible. The most prominent subject is, as indicated by the red inscrip- 
tion, the resurrection of Christ. He appears fully robed within a golden 
glory of the vesica or mandorla form, hovering over the sepulchre, around 
which the guards may be seen in the act of waking, and clad in a some- 
what Oriental style of armour. Immediately below the principal figure 
is a second representation of our Lord, of the same size and in similar 
glory, only more dignified and calmer in action, delivering the souls of 
the patriarchs and prophets from Hades. The jaws of hell are expressed, 
as in early Italian art, by the mouth and grinning teeth of a huge red 
monster, rising from the lower left-hand corner of the compartment. 
Above this monster is a group of St Michael overcoming Satan. At 
the feet of the Saviour lie the gates of hell, the two valves of which are, 
as usual, so placed as to take the form of a cross. Below, in the right- 
hand corner, is a rocky coast-scene, inscribed ‘Christ showing himself to 
the disciples on the Sea of Tiberias.” Peter is seen sinking, and the 
ship with the apostles is tossing about on the waves. Above, on the left 
hand of the central subject and near to the Sarcophagus of the Resur- 
rection, is Peter looking into the Tomb (Luke xxiv. 12); and 
between this and the Michael overcoming Satan is the subject of the 
“ Myrrophoroi,” i. e. the women coming to the Sepulchre. Above this, 
again, is the subject of the “ Noli me tangere.”” On the opposite corre- 
sponding side, in the upper right corner of the central panel, is the rare 
subject * of Enoch and Elias meeting the Penitent Thief at the entrance 
of Hades.¢ Below this group, and within a fanciful arch,—for all the 


* For interpretation of some of these | ous and explanatory of the picture before 
subjects, I am indebted to the kindness of | us to be passed over, and I therefore append 
Lady Eastlake ; and for deciphering most | the following quotation : 
of the inscriptions, my best thanks are Ver. 5. “* And while the holy Enoch 
due to J. S. Ralston, Esq., of the British | and Elias were relating this, behold there 
Museum. came another man in a miserable figure, 

+ The story which this group illus-| carrying the sign of the cross upon his 
trates is given in the Apocryphal Gospel | shoulders. . 
of Nicodemus, xx. s—11. It is too curi- 6. And when all the saints saw him, 
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architecture on this panel is of a very bizarre character,—the penitent 
thief again appears heading a long crowd or procession of holy ones, 
patriarchs as well as angels, which extends from this corner down to 
the doors, lying at the feet of the Saviour. These personages all 
exhibit scrolls with the same sentence repeated, “ Bow yourselves down 
before God.” Between the upper part of this group and the figure of 
the Saviour rising from the tomb, may be seen the Supper at Emmaus : 
three figures seated at a round table. These complete all the subjects of 
the large central compartment. It is impossible to do more than enu- 
merate the subjects of the sixteen border histories, which are arranged 
four on each side. I begin with the one in the upper left-hand 
corner, and proceed in regular succession towards the right; then 
passing downwards and all round the border till arriving at the starting- 
point again. 

1. The Birth of St John. The name Joachim is inscribed on the 
nimbus of the seated old man. 

2. The Presentation of the Virgin, in which the Child is seen 
ascending the steps of the temple. The names Joachim and Anna 
appear over her parents. 

3. Abraham and Sarah entertaining the three angels. Killing a 
calf in the foreground. The names Abraham and Sarai are inscribed 
within their nimbi. 


4. The Annunciation, with the figure of a second angel standing 
behind. 


they said to him, Who art thou? for thy 
countenance is like a thief's; and why 
dost thou carry a cross upon thy shoul- 
ders? 

7. To which he answering, said, Ye 
say right, for I was a thief who committed 
all sorts of wickedness upon earth : 

8. And the Jews crucified me with 
Jesus; and I observed the surprising 
things which happened in the creation, at 
the crucifixion of the Lord Jesus. 

g. And I believed him to be the Cre- 


thee, this day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise. 

11. And he gave me this sign of the 
cross, saying, Carry this and go to Para- 
dise ; and if the angel who is the guard of 
Paradise will not admit thee, show him the 
sign of the cross, and say unto him, Jesus 
Christ, who is now crucified, hath sent me 
hither to thee. 

12, When I did this and told the an- 
gel who is the guard of Paradise all these 
things, and he heard them, he presently 


ator of all things, and the Almighty King; 
and I prayed to him, saying, Lord, remem- 
ber me when thou comest into thy king- 
dom. 

10. He presently regarded my suppli- 
cation, and said te me, Verily I say unto 


opened the gates, introduced me, and 
placed me on the right hand in Paradise : 

13. Saying, Stay here a little time, till 
Adam, the father of all mankind, shall 
enter in, with all his sons, who are the 
holy and righteous servants of Jesus Christ 
who was crucified.” 
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5. The Nativity, and the offering of the three Kings. The star 
above. 

6. The Baptism. The subject not treated so reverently as in genu- 
ine early Italian art. 

7. The Transfiguration. The three apostles in violent action on 
the Mount. 

8. The Death of the Virgin; the Saviour standing by the bier and 
holding the soul of the Virgin, like an infant, in his arms. The 
archangel Michael is seen in front, striking Adonijah the high-priest 
who had attempted to profane the bier. 

g. “The Invention of the true (holy) Cross of the Lord.”’ Constan- 
tine and Helena stand on the left of the composition; the cross is 
raised in the centre. This forms the right-hand corner picture. 

10. Elijah and Elisha. The former ascends in a red chariot with 
winged horses. He transfers his mantle. The raven is seen in 
the wilderness. 

11. The Crucifixion. This forms the central picture of the lower 
range, and falls immediately under “ Abraham entertaining the angels.” 

12. “The Beheading of Holy John the Baptist.” His figure 
occurs twice in the same picture. 

13. The Raising of Lazarus, 

14. The Ascension of our Lord. The Virgin and apostles standing 
in front. The foot-marks are indicated in gold on the summit of 
Mount Tabor. 

15. The Entry into Jerusalem. 

16. The Presentation in the Temple. 

All these pictures are painted with extraordinary minuteness and 
care. The faces are wonderfully finished, and the colours remarkably 
brilliant. The entire surface of the panel is covered with a delicate 
amber varnish, which imparts a pleasing general mellowness of tone. 
The wood is perfectly smooth and sound at the back. It has been 
strengthened by two cross pieces attached to it horizontally. 

This picture was presented to the Society by the Hon. John 
Kennedy of Bryanstone Square, April 1st, 1852. It had been brought 
many years previously from St Petersburgh. See Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, vol. ii., page 230. Dimensions, 1 ft 3@ in. 
by 1 ft Zin. 

V. St Peter. A water-colour drawing by Mr Stephanoff, a copy, 
executed in 1838, from the left-hand compartment of a very interesting 
piece of decoration belonging to the close of the 13th century, which was 
found by Mr Blore some twenty years ago on the top of the wax-work 
cases in the upper chapel of Abbot Islip in Westminster Abbey. It is 
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supposed to have formed part of the Retabulum, placed at the back of 
the high altar, or to have served as a frontal to an altar. Its dimensions 
were 10 ft 11 in. by 3 ft 1 in. This curious relic is now hung 
over the tomb of King Sebert, close by the entrance to the Ambulatory, 
on the south side of the choir of Westminster Abbey. The style of 
the original painting and its present condition have been faithfully 
observed in Mr Stephanoff’s drawing, and the colours very successfully 
convey an appearance of gold without his having actually used any. 
The original is painted upon a gesso ground or coating of plaster upon 
oak panel, the joinings of which were protected by strips of parchment. 
This curious monument is minutely described by Sir Charles Eastlake 
in his “ Materials for a History of Oil Painting,” page 176, and more 
recently in a valuable contribution by Mr W. Burgess to Mr Gilbert 
Scott’s “Gleanings from Westminster Abbey,” 2nd edition, page 105. 
Dimensions, 2 ft 3 in. by 11 in. 

VI.—IX. The four following paintings by Mr Richard Smirke, in full- 
bodied water colours, combine to represent one general subject ; namely, 
the paintings formerly existing on the northern portion of the east wall, 
between the altar and the north-east angle, of St Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster. The original paintings had been entirely lost sight of 
till the year 1800, when, on the occasion of the enlargement of the 
House of Commons, rendered necessary by the Union with Ireland, 
they were discovered on August 11th, behind the wainscoting. On 
the 24th of September, Mr Smirke commenced his labours by tracing 
all the figures that then remained on the walls, preparatory to making 
reduced drawings from them. Meanwhile Mr John Thomas Smith 
(afterwards Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum) had been 
occupied on his own account in making drawings. Mr Smith, accord- 
ing to his own statement in the preface to his “ Antiquities of 
Westminster,” in which many of his drawings were afterwards pub- 
lished, had just completed his labours when Mr Smirke began. The 
paintings comprised in these four pictures belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries were engraved in outline, and form one plate, No. xvi. 
of the second portion of the Antiquities of St Stephen’s Chapel, 
described by John Topham, Esq., and Sir H. C. Englefield, Bart., 
Pres. Soc. Ant., published in the Vetusta Monumenta, folio 1795 
and 1811. They consist of two rows of subjects. The upper line is 
occupied with the Offerings of the Wise Men to the infant Saviour, 
and the lower with kneeling figures of King Edward III. and his five 
sons, in full armour, turned towards the altar, with hands folded, in 
prayer, and preceded or introduced, as it were, by St George, who also 
kneels in the same direction. These paintings are very interesting as 
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exhibiting the state of the arts in England at an early period. Their 
precise date is accurately ascertained by various records of payment still in 
existence. The original paintings, after having been copied under the 
circumstances mentioned, were either covered up by wood-work, or 
destroyed by the workmen. They were never seen again. The whole 
building was consumed in the great fire of 1834. 

VI. The smallest of the four pictures, is nearly square in shape, and 
contains a group of full-length figures; namely, the youngest of the 
three Kings, attended by three nobles, and a page in the corner holding 
a white horse. The colours and details of these paintings are minutely 
described by Sir H. Englefield in the text of the Vetusta Monumenta. 
Several inaccuracies and omissions in the paintings have, however, been 
observed and pointed out by Mr Smith in his “ Antiquities of West- 
minster” (4to, London, 1837). For instance, he notices, in the figure 
of the standing King, in the picture before us, that a dove at the 
top of the sceptre in his right hand has been entirely left out; whilst 
the hand itself, which was wanting when the picture was first discovered, 
had been supplied. He censures the outline of the figure as incorrect ; 
a point on which those interested in the subject may judge for them- 
selves, as Mr Smith gives an engraving of this compartment, facing 
page 250 of the work above quoted. The entire height of this standing 
King in the original painting scarcely, according to the scale given 
by Mr Smirke, exceeded 2 ft 3 in. 

Dimensions, 1 ft 73 in. by 1 ft 10 in. 

VII. The largest compartment, containing remains of five figures. 
Unfortunately the upper part of these figures was entirely destroyed. 
Enough remained to show the subject to have been the Adoration of 
the Magi. The Virgin Mary, seated on a richly-carved architectural chair, 
is seen froma little below the waist, including also a rich cushion and 
one arm of the chair or throne. The feet of the infant Saviour are just 
visible, and indicate by their position the action of bending eagerly for- 
ward to receive the gifts tendered. Joseph appears to have been stand- 
ing behind. The two kings, in costly robes, one standing and the 
other kneeling, appear to have been stately personages. The kneeling 
figure, usually the eldest, has laid his crown at the feet of the holy 
ones; whilst the second, so frequently a portrait of some existing ruler, 
stands, holding forth in his right hand a handsome golden vessel, a “ nef,” 
which the gap in the wall fortunately did not in the least interfere with. 
These figures in the main agree with the engravings published by 
Mr Smith, with the exception that his plate, facing page 153, corrects 
what seems to have been a strange oversight in the Vetusta engraving. 
The vertical band of ornament, which, in the original, served to divide 
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the subjects into architectural compartments, has been only carried up 
to the height of the pavement, beyond which the different patterns of 
the diapers are allowed to meet and run into one another in a very 
awkward manner. The fault, however, is obviated in these paintings by 
the separation of the coloured copies for the purposes of modern fram- 
ing. In the large sheet of the engraving it looks very awkward indeed. 
Dimensions, 2 ft 104 in. by 1 ft 83 in. 

VIII. The compartment immediately below the preceding, contains 
three kneeling figures, each under a separate arcade, with groined’ roof, 
in a small apartment with two windows; the one facing the spectator, 
and the other seen sideways, and in very tolerably drawn perspective. 
In the right-hand arch (and next to where the altar must have stood) 
kneels, or rather bends, with great reverence, St George, the patron 
saint of England. He turns his head right round over his shoulder 
towards the King, and stretches out his left hand, touching the King’s 
arm, and with his right hand points upwards. His back, with the great 
cross on it, is turned to the spectator. His arm and hand pass behind 
the pier of the arches dividing his compartment from the King’s. 
King Edward III. appears in the next division of the arcade, with both 
hands raised in prayer, kneeling with both knees upon a richly tiled 
floor. No cushion is introduced on the ground, and the lower part of 
the figures of the Queen and her daughters, who knelt correspondingly 
on the south side of the altar, is too much obliterated to judge whether 
this luxury was afforded to them. 

Behind the King, and quite alone, is Edward the Black Prince, 
with youthful face, and with his body more fully turned towards the 
spectator. Part however of his figure, and all the lower part of the 
brother following him, have been destroyed by the insertion of a square 
shelf or projecting block of stone. Dimensions, 2 ft 2 in. by 1 ft 6 in. 

IX. The four remaining sons of Edward III. are all equally cased 
in armour, and kneeling on a rich pavement. The third son does not 
fold his hands in prayer, but raises his palms openly as adopted in the 
earlier modes of Christian adoration. The youngest son, being but 
an infant, and nevertheless in full armour, is raised on a pedestal and 
placed apart in a smaller niche, which comes immediately below the boy 
holding the white horse for one of the kings. The extremities of these 
two subjects were, in fact, painted on the northern wall of the chapel at an 
angle with the rest of the series. Dimensions, 2 ft 2 in. by 1 ft 54 in. 

These pictures by Mr Smirke are all elaborately finished, and painted 
with great care in solid water-colours, being apparently strongly incor- 
porated or coated with gum. They are gilded and silvered so as to 
represent the originals as completely as possible. Without quoting the 
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descriptions given by Sir H. Englefield, the following notes of the 
appearance of Mr Smirke’s drawings may not be useless to those who 
value documents, even at secondary evidence, relating to the state of 
art at a time when England might fairly be said to rival, if not some- 
times to excel, the best painters of the same period in Italy. 

The colouring generally is bright and cheerful. The gold coating on 
architecture is shaded with washes of transparent burnt-sienna. Silver ~ 
leaf also is employed. The golden armour of the lower kneeling figures 
is marked with a strong black outline, and shaded with thin, pale 
washes of a black colour like Indian ink. This is the Italian system ; for 
all early German and Flemish gold work in paintings of an early time 
is, as far as I remember, always shaded with black cross-lines like the 
rough cross-hatchings in the old woodcuts. The gold on the figures 
and ornaments of the upper series is shaded in like manner. The pat- 
terns of the gold diapered backgrounds are varied. The throne of the 
Virgin is entirely silver. Silver is also used for the head pieces of the 
warriors kneeling below. The rest of their armour, both mail and plate, 
is entirely gold. The window-panes are silver, with dark brown cross-bars, 
quatrefoils, and various patterns in outline as tracery upon them. The 
patterns of the pavements are composed of crude blue, white, and red 
colours. The gold borderings to arches are picked out with red, and 
the architecture above the fronts of arches of the arcade is deep blue 
and black, producing altogether a very rich effect. The under part of 
the arcade, like groined ceilings, is solid black, ribbed with gold, picked 
out also with a rich red-brown transparent colour. 

X. A square piece of linen with a curious standing figure of St 
Martin cutting his cloak with a clumsy-shaped sword ; and the beggar, 
as a bald-headed cripple ; his leg being strapped to a wooden support, 
kneeling at his feet. The saint is dressed almost entirely in green: 
his costume, with full masses of hair on each side of his temples, and a 
low cushioned cap on his head, is quite civilian in point of character. 
A large round flat nimbus encircles his head. The picture is painted 
in oil colours, upon a piece of bare coarse linen. The same figures 
are repeated on the other side, keeping precisely within the same out- 
line, only reversed. This linen was probably intended to serve as a 
processional banner. On the side, where he appears to hold the sword 
in his right hand, his bonnet is blue: on the opposite side it is green. 
His leggings and coverings of the feet are all of one grass-green tint, 
and the toes are pointed. The date of the painting belongs probably 
to early in the fifteenth century. Dimensions, 1 ft 5in. by 114 in. 

XI. Four scenes from the life of St Etheldreda, in square com- 
partments painted on two panels, probably the doors of an ambry. 
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They are still placed side by side. They were bequeathed to the Society 
by the Rev. Thomas Kerrich, F.S.A., Principal Librarian to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and Fellow of Magdalen College. These panels 
are said to have formerly belonged to Ely Cathedral. The paintings 
were probably executed about 1425. 

1. The first upper left-hand compartment consists of ten figures, 
' all standing, and represents the second marriage of St Etheldreda 
(St Audry) to Egfrid, King of Northumbria. The writing below this 
subject is almost entirely obliterated. 

2. The next subject, to the right of the preceding, consists of six 
figures standing on a red and black chequered pavement. The King, 
arrayed in a long scarlet dress with a large gold pouch pendant to his 
girdle, is turning away from his Queen, who has already assumed the 
monastic dress, but with the reserve of an ermine trimming, and seems 
about to withdraw to the abbey of Coldringham. The ladies attending 
her wear turbaned head-dresses; one is in blue, and the other, in a red 
gown, carries a golden purse. Two courtiers attend the King. 

The verse under this composition may be read as follows :— 


Bic rex Vat botum: quov sancta petit fore totum: 
Extans corve rata: permansit virgo beata: 


3. Lower left-hand compartment: a composition of eight figures. 
St Etheldreda superintending the building of the church of Ely, where 
she lived afterwards for seven years in the practice of religious austeri- 
ties, which were the admiration of her time. She wears the long black 
monastic dress, and carries a book in her hand. In all these paintings 
she retains the crown on her head. Two maidens, in gay dresses, stand 
by her. 

The writing below this compartment is much damaged. Only the 
following can be made out: 


Bic noba templa 
ipsa birgin 


4. The Interment of Saint Etheldreda in presence of the Bishop 
and various spectators. The composition contains fifteen figures. Her 
remains, still wearing the crown, are being laid in a sarcophagus, by 
four nuns, one of whom, the abbess, holds the golden pastoral staff 
within her arm. The Bishop, apparently the same personage as appears 
officiating at the marriage, is young and beardless, very similar in gener- 
al appearance to the portraits extant of Archbishop Chicheley. One 
of the nuns points to a wound in the neck of the saint, and the white 
wimple is partly removed, so as to display it. The subject is in reality 
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the translation of her remains, by the Abbess Sexburga, into the church 
of Ely, a.p. 695, described by Bede. The verses run thus :— 


Quater quaternos: est ut tumulata per annos 
Entegra Spectatur: precis cutis mevicatur. 


The background to the figures has, in all these pictures, originally 
been a rich surface of gold, diapered with different patterns. In the 
marriage-scene it has been coated over with a dirty dark brown, and in 
the picture below it, the “ Church-building,” it has been smeared over 
with dark colour, and a deep transparent green, so as to give the effect 
of a thick forest behind the figures. The writing is in black letters, on 
a white ground. 

These pictures have originally possessed all the brilliancy of colour 
belonging to miniature illuminations, and display considerable power of 
expression, both in the attitudes and countenances. 

Each panel or door measures 4 ft 4 in. by 1 ft g in. 

XII. The Martyrdom of St Erasmus. A Flemish or English picture, 
painted on panel and dated 1474. 

The composition contains altogether nine figures. The Martyr- 
Bishop, naked, with the exception of a richly jewelled mitre, lies at length 
on a board or platform ; and gold rays like a glory surround his head. 
Above him, extending from head to foot, is a roller turned by a wind- 
lass with spike handles at each end. Two men at each windlass work 
very energetically in disembowelling the patient victim, and their atti- 
tudes are well conceived and expressive of violent effort. 

The En:peror Diocletian, in furred robe, wearing a many-arched 
crown, stands in the centre between two counsellors, who both seem to 
be addressing him. The one on the Emperor’s right is a beardless person 
of middle age, wearing a very high crimson cylindrical cap. The other, 
an elderly man, also beardless, has a close-fitting cap, covering the ears, 
with his figure muffled up in a very full dark blue gown. He is seen 
in profile, and appears to be addressing the Emperor with some weighty 
argument. The background is very varied, exhibiting in succession, 
deer in a park, sheep grazing in the meadows beyond, and men and 
hounds chasing a stag, with horsemen and various traffic on roads lead- 
ing to a distant port, surrounded by lofty mountains. A large 
Flemish-built city rises on the right-hand side, with a fortified gate 
and tall cathedral tower. Several of the borders to the dresses of the 
figures are gilded and richly jewelled: others are merely painted yeliow. 
The general tone of the picture is brown and grey with dark cold local 
colours prevailing. There is also introduced a small half-length figure 
of a Benedictine monk clothed in black, standing in the extreme right- 
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hand corner. His hands are folded in prayer, and his face turned to the 
left quite in profile. Next to this figure, and along the edge of the 
central platform, is written in white letters, showing that the monk was 
either the donatore or painter of the picture : 


: % frem Yohm holyuburne A tui: 1*7*. 
P. fr’em John’m holynburne A®°. dni 1474. 


It is painted on two pieces of strong oak, joined horizontally. On 


the back is a small printed piece of paper, with the letters _ [ in 


type of no very remote date. 

The picture was bequeathed by the Rev. Thomas Kerrich, together 
with his other objects of interest, to the Society of Antiquaries, in 1828. 

St Erasmus is more generally known on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean as Sant’ Elmo. His horrible martyrdom, that of being cut open, 
and his bowels wound off on a sort of wheel, has fortunately been but 
seldom selected for pictorial representation. His death took place during 
the persecution of the early martyrs at Mola di Gaeta, the ancient 
Formiz, in the reign of Diocletian and Maximian, a. p. 303. Dimen- 
sions of the picture, 2 ft 3} in. by 1 ft 7} inches. 

The next division will embrace all the historical portraits anterior to 
1600, in the possession of the Society. 


GEORGE SCHARF. 
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(36.) This folio is blank, and bears no marks of any commencement 
of the process of inlaying; but in the MS. volume is the following 
description, which I quote entire, as it may lead to the discovery of the | 
missing design :— Hercole. In questa figura d’Hercole che tiene la 
sinistra sotto il mento, e la destra declinata in atto di penzare, si re- 
conosce ’ Heroe che medita Palte sue imprese per le quali sopra ogni altro 
divenne famoso, ed Illustre.” * 

35- (37-) The Rape of the Sabines. A slight pen and ink study in 
the nude, partly washed with bister, for the left-hand portion of the : 
picture in the Louvre (Smith, No. 170). In the centre, a Roman is car- 
rying off a woman, who still clings to her husband or father, who has 
been struck down. On the left, another Roman is carrying off a girl in 
his arms. (There is a separate study for this group in the Royal Col- 
lection, to be described later.) On the right, a Roman is dragging a girl 
along the ground. In front of this group is an indication of a little 
child creeping towards the centre group, where its mother is. 7°6 X 4°4 
inches. 

36. (38.) A Battle; called in the MS. volume, “ Battle between the 
Romans and Sabines.” Pen and ink, washed with Indian ink. A 
combat between soldiers, some armed and some naked. Horsemen are 





* “Hercules. In this representation | the hero meditating his high enterprises, 
of Hercules, who holds his left hand under | by which he became famous and illustrious 
his chin, and his right hand hanging down, | beyond all others.” 
in the attitude of thought, we recognize 
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seen in the left background. The manner suggested by the bas-reliefs 
of Trajan’s Column. 12°3 x 7 inches. 

37- (39-) A Battle. In the same style as No. 36. The combatants 
on the left-hand side appear to be barbarians defending a mountain 
stronghold against Romans, some of whose shields are like those de- 
scribed by Homer. 12°7 x 7°1 inches. 

38. (40.) Camillus and the Schoolmaster of Falisci. Pen and 
washed bister study for the picture in the Louvre (Smith, No. 174). 
It represents Camillus seated on the left, with his lictors, standard- 
bearers, and officers beside him ; and the schoolmaster, with his hands 
bound behind him, scourged off towards the right by three or four boys. 
A great tent is in the background on the left ; and the city is seen on 
the right. 6°g inches square. 

39- (41.) Pyrrhus saved from the Molossians. Very fine first study, 
in pen and bister wash, for the picture in the Louvre (Smith, No. 166). 
The infant is seen in the care of a small group of men and women, 
near the centre of the design. On the left, two men are hurling a 
stone and a javelin across a river, on the opposite bank of which a 
crowd of persons, some on horseback, is seen. On the right, a woman, 
kneeling, appears overwhelmed with grief and apprehension, and behind 
her, an old man is seen pointing as if to the pursuers. City walls and 
buildings, with a few trees before them, fill up the background ; and in 
the foreground lie arms, shields, &c., and a river god with his urn, in the 
extreme left. 13°4 X 8°4 inches. 

On the back of this drawing is a very slight pen and ink sketch of 
the right-hand part of the same composition: two female figures, 
carrying baggage, appearing beyond the group described as farthest 
to the right in the other study. 

40. (42.) A Battle: said to be “between the Latins and the Tro- 
jans.” In the same style as Nos. 36 and 37. The whole of the fore- 
ground is occupied by one party of the combatants; and the others 
occupy the background. 12°6 x 7°4 inches. 

41. (43.) Germanicus pardoning the mutinous soldiers; wrongly 
described as “ Scipio Africanus receiving the homage of the Corsairs.” 
Slight pen and ink, bister-washed, sketch of grand and otherwise un- 
known composition. Germanicus stands a little to the left of the 
centre, with his officers behind him, and farther to the left; one of 
whom (nearest to him, and seen to his right) is sheathing his sword ; 
he holds out both his hands to two of the mutineers, who, throwing 
away their shields, and one of them on his knees, grasp and kiss them. 
The whole of the right of the composition is occupied by the mutineers, 
another of whom is kneeling. Very slight indications of architecture 
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fill up the background. There is another highly-finished drawing of 
this composition in this Royal Collection, which will be described 
subsequently. 11°1 X 8°4 inches. 

On the back are slight pen studies of the same composition, and of 
single figures in it. 

42. (44.) Camilla, Queen of the Volscians. Pen and ink, washed 
with Indian ink. Camilla is supported, by an unhelmed soldier, on her 
horse which has fallen, and the bridle of which another soldier, to the 
left, isholding. The battle is proceeding on both sides of the principal 
group, behind which are seen two horsemen flying at full speed: 
behind them are arches ; and to the left of them, trees. Open coun- 
try, with one tree in the background, on the right. 12°6 x 7°2 inches. 

43- (45.) The Death of Cato. Pen and ink sketch. Cato is fall- 
ing upon his bed, pierced through with his sword. The book he was 
reading lies near the pillow on the right. 5°8 x 3°7 inches. 

On the back is part of a slight pen and ink sketch of an Amazon. 

44. (46.) Antique Sculpture. Pen and ink. The drawing con- 
sists of two figures, the one on the right elaborately draped ; the drapery 
of the other, which leans with both arms on the shoulder of the first, 
has fallen below the hip. The heads and upper part of the second 
figure are very slightly indicated. 4°4 x 6°5 inches. 

45. (47.) Venus and Mars. Pen and ink sketch, washed with bis- 
ter; engraved by Fabritius Clerus, in reverse. (Smith, No.197.) The 
two principal figures are seated on a bank beneath some trees, in the 
centre. Mars, who still holds both his sword and his shield, is being 
disarmed by three Cupids, and looks towards Venus, who is in the 
attitude of embracing him. Behind him, on the left, is another Cupid, 
and still further, a Naiad with her urn; and in the foreground, a fifth 
Cupid, who is climbing on the back of a dog or wolf. Cupid himself, 
with eyes bandaged, and bow and quiver, standing on the right of the 
composition, appears to preside over the whole scene. 10°7 X 8°1 inches. 

46. (48.) The Daughters of Jethro. A fine pen and bister-washed 
sketch of the left-hand front of the composition. It comprises seven 
female figures; two on the left, in the foreground, looking towards the 
background on the right, to which one points; next these, to the right 
but farther back, another, kneeling, is taking up her bucket from the 
ground, and looking behind her towards the right; in the background, 
seen behind her, are three others, in various attitudes of excitement and 
alarm; and the seventh, more in the foreground than the kneeling 
figure, is moving rapidly to tne left, her arms and head indicating 
apprehension of personal danger. The right of the drawing shows mere 
indications of the parapet of a well; and of a man behind it with a 
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stick, who seems to be threatening the women. Sheep are seen between 
them and the well. 8°5 x 5°8 inches. 

On the back is another very slight pen sketch of the same group, 
the principal difference being that the last described of the group of 
females is attempting to draw water from the well. There is another 
drawing in the Royal Collection of the complete composition, to be 
noticed afterwards. 

47. (49.) Moses and the burning bush. A superb design in pen 
and ink, with bister wash. On the left, Moses, kneeling, recoils from 
the serpent into which his rod has been changed; behind which, 
amid the flames proceeding from the bush, appears the Eternal Father, 
supported by two angels. Vernesson’s engraving (Smith, No. 24) 
differs in some respects from this composition. Upright oval, 
10°1 X 85 inches, 

48. (50.) Group of six women; called in the MS. “The Israelitish 
women offering their jewels and gold for the service of the Tabernacle.” 
Pen and ink, with bister wash. Three of the women stand in the left 
side of the composition, looking towards the right background, and 
embracing each other. Two others are seen behind them: all are 
extending or lifting up their hands with flowers, &c., in them. On the 
right, the sixth woman, kneeling, with her head looking in the same 
direction as the rest, appears apprehensive for the safety of two infants 
who lie beside her. 3°8 x 4°4 inches. 

49. (52, folio 51 being blank, and omitted inthe MS.) The 
Marriage of the Virgin; study for “ Marriage” in the first series of the 
Sacraments, now in the collection of the Duke of Rutland. Slight 
but beautiful design, washed with bister. The Virgin kneels on the 
left, and Joseph on the right, and they are holding each other’s right 
hands, with extended arms. The high pusiest, in robe and mitre, 
stands behind them, in the centre of the composition, with a hand 
laid on each. Six or seven persons stand behind and about Joseph ; 
and ten, one of them being an old bearded man, and another, a little 
child, behind and about the Virgin. Columns and arches are indi- 
cated in the background. 11°1 x 7°6 inches. 

50. (53-) The Holy Family. Pen and bister wash. It represents 
an interior; the Virgin seated on the right, in a chair, with her right 
foot on a footstool, holds the Infant Jesus, apparently asleep, on her 
knees; beyond her, in the centre, is St John, and Joseph stands in a 
meditative attitude, on the left. . An open door or wicket, on the right, 
shows part of a building with an external staircase; and a small ambry 
on the left contains a jar. 4°2 X 5°4 inches. 
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Drawn, as appears by the back; on a fragment of a letter, relating, 
it seems, to a journey to Paris. 

51. (54.) The Holy Family. Slight bister-washed sketch, on blue 
paper, and squared for copying. Study in the nude for Smith, No. 77, 
and not differing from it. 6°5 X $3 inches. 

52. (55-) Portraits of the children of Signor Carlo Antonio, brother 
of the Commandatore Cassiano Del Pozzo. Pen and ink sketch. A 
group of seven youthful portraits; one only showing any attempt at 
finish, and one being barely indicated, but showing great animation 
and expression. The MS. says that they will be recognized by the 
faithfulness of the likenesses. 5°9 X 3°6 inches. 

53. (56.) Group of nine heads of men. Slight sketch in pierre 
d’Italie. The MS. designates them as “ Portraits of Philosophers, 
Orators, and Poets,” and recognizes more plainly than we can, Isocrates, 
Themistocles, Homer, Callisthenes, Lysimachus, Socrates, Alcibiades, 
and Plato. 8 x 374 inches. ; 

54. (57.) Two men, called in the MS. Heraclitus and Democritus, 
but they seem rather to be a study for part of an “ Assumption of the 
Virgin.” Bold sketch with pen and bister. The figure in the fore- 
ground is gazing downwards to the left, with a gesture of astonishment: 
the other behind him, to the right, is calling his attention with his 
left hand, and with his right shading his eyes as he looks upwards. 
5°6 X 5°2 inches. 

On the back is part of a pen sketch of a figure, which might be 
intended for our Saviour after his resurrection. 

55- (58.) Jesus restoring sight to two blind men. Pen and ink, 
washed with bister. Our Lord stands on the extreme left, and holds 
with one hand the hand of the first blind man, who kneels before him ; 
raising his right hand before the blind man’s face. Three persons round 
the blind man look on with eager curiosity. In the right foreground, 
the second blind man feels his way towards Christ with his staff, 
raising his left hand as if to protect his face or his eyes. Two fluted 
columns are seen in the background. 5°7 x 5°2 inches. 

56. (59.) The three Apostles sleeping. Part of a study for the 
Agony in the Garden, the other part of which is also in the Royal 
Collection, and will be described subsequently. On blue paper, pen 
sketch, washed with bister; with wonderful chiaroscuro. St Peter is 
seated on the ground, sleeping, on the right; St John, in the centre 
and the background, reclines against a rock ; and on the left, St James is 
stretched at full length, with his face turned away. 9°3 X 4'1 inches. 

57- (60.) Christ’s charge to Peter. Study for the Sacrament of 
“ Ordination” in the second series, now in the Bridgewater Collection. 

2° 
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Fine pen sketch, washed with bister. Christ stands in the centre of 
the composition, with his left hand pointed to heaven and his right to 
the earth; Peter kneels before him, on the right hand; behind him are 
five other disciples, and the remaining six are grouped to the left of the 
Saviour. A conventional classic landscape, with buildings, a bridge, 
&c., forms the background. 12°7 x 7°8 inches. 

58. (61.) The Apostles at the Ascension. Slight sketch in red 
chalk. Some are kneeling; all are looking up to heaven. All but five 
of the figures are very imperfectly indicated. 10°2 x 5°7 inches. 

59- (63, folio 62 is blank, and passed over in the MS.) The 
Sacrament of Confirmation. Study for the second series. Very fine 
design in bister. The composition is the same as is the picture de- 
scribed in Smith, No. 129. 11°2 X 7°3 inches. 

60. (65, folio 64 being blank, and passed over in the MS.) “The 
Clemency of Alexander the Great.” Blue paper, slight pen sketch 
with bister wash; a grand composition. In the centre, a young man, 
with expression of reverence, is addressing an aged woman, standing 
to the left of him, who listens with a gesture of humility. Behind her 
are five female attendants, finely grouped. He with his left hand 
points to a bier, borne on the shoulders of four young men, and filling 
up all the right-hand portion of the drawing. In the background 
are slight indications of temples, columns, statues, arches, &c. 
15°9 X 10 inches. 

61. (66.) A Landscape, with two figures, representing, says the 
MS., St Mary of Egypt receiving the Eucharist from the Abbot 
Zosima. Pen and bister. The scene is nearly filled with trees; behind 
two in the foreground, we see the saints’ cavern. The two figures, one 
of which is kneeling, are on the right hand of the drawing. 12 X 8°7 
inches, 

62. (67.) Charity. Pen and ink. A female figure seated, holds 
an infant to her breast with her right arm, and gives drink to a 
child with her right hand; a third child clings to her right arm. 
5°9 X 4°6 inches. 

On the back is a slight pen and ink sketch of “Time defending 
Truth from the attacks of Envy and Discord.” (Smith, No. 281.) 

63. (68.) Countrywomen knitting. Blue paper, sketch with a 
coarse pen. Five women are seated a little apart from each other, the 
two on the left; and on their right, on the ground, there is a child 
seated near the one on the left. ‘The background appears to be the sea. 
A study from nature. 9°7 x 7°3 inches. 

64. (71, folios 69 and 70 are blank, and undescribed.) Armida 
carrying away Rinaldo whilst sleeping. Very fine drawing in pen and 
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bister wash. Composition closely resembling the picture described in 
Smith, No. 288. 14°4 x g‘8 inches. 

65. (72, 73-) The Victory of Godfrey de Bouillon. A grand 
composition, finely drawn with pen and bister wash. The hero, on 
horseback, is in the centre; beside him, on the left, is his standard- 
bearer; on the right kneels his enemy, defeated, and a prisoner; over- 
head hovers St George or St Michael, in token of his victory.” In the 
whole middle distance, and on the background in the left, the battle 
still rages; in the right background is the city of Jerusalem, with palm- 
trees and tents in front of it. 21°5 x 7°7 inches. 


End of the Massimi Collection. 


(To be continued.) 


WHO WAS FRANCESCO DA BOLOGNA? 


By A. Panizz1, Esa., LL.D. 


(Concluded from Vol. I. p. 380.) 


APPENDIX. 


I. 


Sonnet at the end of the edition of the Canzoniere of Petrarch, 
printed by Girolamo Soncino in 1503. 


Verses by Giovanni Antonio Taurelli of Fano, in which the print- 
ers address the Divine Cesar Borgia. 


Every good and devoted vassal ought, 
For whatever virtue he may possess, 
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Always to give praise and glory to his lord ; 
And not doing this he would commit a great fault. 
Wherefore we, having here graven in metal 
The new impression of the present author, 
Fearing to fall into such an error, 
Dedicate it to the Pegasean steed, 
On which so bravely careers and flies 
Thy fame, oh divine Cesar Borgia, 
Extending already to the farthest ocean. 
Therefore to thy sole peerless Excellency 
Be dedicated this new fashion 
Of print, Impreffed in the City of Fano. 


Il. 


Soncino’s dedication to the Duke of Valentinois ; and his address to 
the Readers. 


“To the most illustrious and most excellent Prince Cesar Borgia, of 
Emilia and Valentinois, Duke, &c., and Standard-bearer of the Holy 
Roman Church,—Girolamo Soncino. 

Two years ago, most excellent and ever victorious Prince, admiring 
the air, the situation, and the fertility of your most devoted City of 
Fano, as well as the civility and talents of its inhabitants, I deliberated 
upon coming to dwell there and to practise the art of printing books. 

At Fano there happened to be at that time the Reverend Apostolic 
Legate, Monsignor the Cardinal of Saint Balbina,* formerly most 
worthy preceptor to your Excellency, a man truly deserving of such a 
dignity, a friend and patron of every artist. Having recommended 
myself to his Reverence, I gave him to understand that I had quite 
made up my mind to take up my permanent residence in the said city, 
and to bring there type-cutters and printers, not ordinary and mean, 
but the most excellent of all. 

My proposal having been graciously received by his Reverence, it has 
been my wish to perform whatever I promised. At my instance not 
only have compositors come here, as eminent and able as it is possible 
to meet with, but we have besides a most noble engraver of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew letters, by name M. Francesco da Bologna, whose 
genius in the exercise of that art I certainly believe will find no equal. 


* The Cardinal of St Balbina was | being Legate in the Romagna, had held 
John Vera, a Spaniard, Archbishop of Sa- | the same office in France and England: 
lerno. He was created a Cardinal on the | He died in 1506 or 1507. 
28th September, 1500, and previously to 
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For not only does he know perfectly how to make the ordinary types, 
but he has devised a new form of letter, called cursive or secretarial, 
which neither Aldus of Rome, nor others who have cunningly endea- 
voured to adorn themselves with borrowed plumes, but M. Francesco 
himself first invented and designed ; and he engraved all the forms of 
letters which the said Aldus has ever printed, as well as the present 
form, with that grace and beauty which is so apparent in this work. 
Being all of us the humble and devoted vassals of your Excellency, and 
therefore bound in true service always to invoke your happy auspices, our 
most illustrious and most gracious Prince, and to submit to you the first- 
fruits of our slight lucubrations,* we now present and dedicate this work 
to your Excellency, not as novelty or as adapted to one addicted, not to 
amorous pursuits, but to military discipline, which his bright and admir- 
able deeds in this our age have amplified and adorned to the highest 
degree, but solely to give your Excellency some notion of our devotion 
and service to you, and of this new and uncommon form of printing. 
And if, as we hope, this should not be unpleasing to your Excellency, 
with the divine aid and your grace we shall continually endeavour to 
dedicate works of more note and of a higher character to your High- 
ness, to whom we humbly commend ourselves. ‘At Cesar’s Fano, 


7th of July, 1503. 


Girolamo Soncino to the Readers. 


Having in some parts deviated from the order observed by those who 
have preceded me in printing these works of Petrarch in the cursive cha- 
racter, and principally in the Triumphi, it appears to me befitting, most 
gentle readers, that I should state the reason which has induced me to do 
so; especially as they say that their copy was taken from the original 
MS. of this author.¢ I say, therefore, that as the Sonnets were collected 
indiscriminately, so also were the Triumphi, and thus we find a great 


deal of difference in the old copies. 


In one of them a chapter is put in 


one place, in some others in another. This is shown in the first instance 


* We need not understand that this 
was the first-fruits of Soncino’s printing at 
Fano, but the first-fruits of the impressions 
in the cursive character. Panzer (Ann. tom. 
8, p. 1, tom. 9, p. 460, and tom. 11, p. 
414) describes four editions by Soncino at 
Fano in 1502. I have bought two of these 
for the library of the British Museum : 
the “ Invectiva in grammatistas * and the 


letter dated 1502. Both are in fine round 
characters, but indubitably Aldine, that is, 
cut by Francesco da Bologna for Aldus, 
as well as for Soncino. 

+ All this is directed against the edition 
of the Canzoniere, published by Aldus in 
1501, of which Bembo is known to have 
been the editor. Who the editor of the 
one published by Soncino was I have not 


“Vita d°Epaminonda,” written by Ab- | heen able to discover. 


stemio and dedicated to Valentinois in a 
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by a very ancient MS., formerly belonging to the celebrated Poet 
Laureate, Messer Antonio Constantio of Fano, in which the beginning 
of the book of the Triumphi commences : “ La nocte che segui Phorribil 
caso.” The very learned man, Messer Laurentio Abstemio, has another 
MS., which formerly belonged to the Malatesta family; the noble and 
excellent Merchant Bernardino de Sigisberti, citizen of Fano, has 
another. These are very ancient, and show considerable variations. 
And what shall we say when the third chapter of the “triumpho de la 
morte” has one beginning in some copies, in others another, with seven 
more terzets at the commencement? We say that Messer Francesco 
in correcting and revising the said work, altered that beginning and 
added the said terzets. Any one who should say they are not his would 
be scouted by all men of sense. For the said beginning, that is “ Quanti 
gia ne la eta matura & acra,” is, as I have understood from many 
very learned men, the finest beginning of a chapter to be found in the 
said Triumphi. What shall we say again when in that volume, which 
they say is from the poet’s hand, the whole of the fourth chapter of 
. “la fama” is wanting? We say that in like manner it was added by 

the author, which can be proved by a very excellent reason; and that 
that which we have mentioned is either not from the hand of this author, 
or is not of the last edition. Therefore we were not willing by any 
means to pass it by. Besides this we have added at the end of the 
sonnets and canzoni, two canzoni which from the style cannot be denied 
to be by our before-mentioned poet,* and which we found in the 
volume belonging to Abstemio before mentioned. We therefore con- 
sider that this edition of ours-is perfect and complete. Nevertheless, if 
in any part one letter should have been put for another in the composing, 
or a point or a letter omitted or passed over, consider that the composi- 
tors cannot always have the eyes of Lynceus or of Argus, and the 
correctors no more than they; since never to err belongs to God alone. 
It is enough if this be much more correct than any other which has 
been set forth by the printers, up to the present time. Farewell. 


Ill. 


Petition of Aldus to the Senate of Venice, in the year 1502 (and 
not in 1500, as it has been erroneously written). 


mccccc, second of the month of October. 


Whereas Aldus the Roman has been established in this city now 


* See ante, Vol. I. p. 374, for what Sclaricino Gammaro thought of this. 
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for. many years, and with God’s help has printed a many books in 
Greek and in Latin with great cost and labour, and still continues print- 
ing, so that he spends about 2co ducats a month, and employs extreme 
diligence and more correction than any one else who has ever printed ; 
and has made Greek letters with ligatures which appear as if done 
by a pen, and has procured inventors and men of skill so that all 
marvel thereat; and further, has newly devised most charming secre- 
tarial or cursive Latin letters which appear as if written by hand, and 
with these has printed and still prints a many books with marvellous 
diligence and correction, a matter which every one praises and which is 
of great utility and honour to this famous city. And whereas it has 
come to pass that he has been deprived of his labours, and what he had 
prepared has been spoiled, as has been done at Brescia, where they have 
printed one of his works and falsely said “impressum Florentie ; ” 
and at the present time his types have been counterfeited and sent to 
Lyons, and with these they have counterfeited his books, and further, 
have put to them the name of the same Aldus with his epistle and in- 
scription, “ printed at Venice in the house of Aldus the Roman ; ” and 
there are many errors therein which are a disgrace to this country, and 
to this petitioner. Wherefore, in order that he may be able to follow 
out his worthy undertaking so useful to all the world, he prays this most 
grave Senate, that for no one else may it be lawful to make or to imitate 
Greek or secretarial Latin letters, nor to print or imitate the books already 
produced, or which this petitioner shall produce, nor to introduce those 
printed or imitated from other countries into your territories for ten 
years from this time, under penalty of forfeiting the work or the 
books, and 200 ducats for every case of imitation; one third of the 
penalty to be for the hospital for the poor, another (third) for the 
authorities where the information shall be laid, and the other (third) 
for the informer. And although this petitioner has had many 
privileges from your most illustrious Signory in regard to Greek and 
secretarial Latin letters, and to the books which he has printed with 
the same, yet for his greater security he prays that the above-mentioned 
privilege and petition may be granted to him by this most grave Senate 
to the advantage of all men of letters; and he hopes thereby with the 
help of God to set the printing offices in good order shortly, which will 
soon spoil the good books unless some remedy be applied. 

He has recourse therefore to the aid of your Serenity, and of this 
most wise council whom God save and maintain for ever. Cicogna. 
Delle inscrizioni Ven. vol. v. pp. 510, 511. The decree granting the 
privilege asked for was passed on the 17th of October. 
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i. 


Addresses of Francesco da Bologna, and of Tommaso Sclaricino 
Gammaro, prefixed to the edition of Petrarch, printed by Francesco at 
Bologna, on the 23rd of September, 1516. 


Francesco da Bologna to the Reader. 


Most of those who follow with all diligence the pleasant study of 
delightful poetry are pleased with new forms of the ancient characters 
(the rare labour of the vigilant printer being recognized not only in 
adjusting the irregular lines most wretchedly disposed by the unskilful 
hands of some rude and simple compositor, but also in correcting the 
innumerable errors which have accumulated in learned poems and 
histories from the ignorance both of the times, and of the transcribers). 
This coming but late to my knowledge (having previously made the 
Greek and Latin characters for Aldus Manutius the Roman, by which he 
has not only acquired immense riches, but has gained an immortal name 
with posterity), I have newly devised a cursive form which will, I think, 
be pleasing to every learned person, partly from its novelty and elegance, 
partly again from its convenience for those who carry their books with 
them. You will therefore be on the watch, most gentle reader, that 
this my labour be not cast to the winds, in order that. my spirit may 
aspire to some higher enterprise ; if you do this you may shortly expect 
from me not only the works of the ancients and moderns in Tuscan 
rhythm, but also the Latin poets and orators of the first rank. Fare- 
well. Bologna, on the Ides of September, M.D.xvI. 


Thomas Sclaricino Gammaro.* To the candid reader. 


Aldus Manutius excites my wonder rather than my praise by his cas- 
tigation of the Latin language (coupled with the suffrages of the Greeks), 
for his skill has detected a great many errors; but his new emend- 
ation of Petrarch I hold to be defective, for he was altogether a stranger 
to the mother tongue; and the Tuscans are exceedingly careful in ad- 
justing their verses with due corrections. Francesco da Bologna, my 
fellow-townsman (from whose workshop tools are daily issued for the 
marvellous production of letters for printing), came to me quite per- 
plexed about this matter, saying, “‘ 1 would myself undertake to issue the 
work of the most celebrated poet Francesco Petrarca by my own pains, 
and of the smallest size; but I fear lest it should turn out with me as in the 


* Del Gambaro. See Fantuzzi, Scritt. Bolognesi. 
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adage of the crow, that I should lose both oil and labour. For I see I know 
not what dictatorial remarks cast about by certain persons, the observance 
of which some have already deprecated but others praise, and I wish to 
have your opinion.” Although he is a great friend of mine I excused 
myself gently, saying, that I was unwilling to infringe upon the works of 
the learned. Persuaded at length by the prayers of the famous printer 
(which I could not resist), I praised highly first the arrangement of 
Petrarch by Joannes Pisciensis, a most able man of our age, and equally 
that of those who superintended with wonderful pains a similar volume 
at learned Florence. I am therefore of opinion that what has emanated 
from the diligent care of Francesco himself is worthy to be read ; both 
because it is by no means disfigured by unusual accents, and because this 
emendation makes its appearance in public perfectly genuine, from the 
collation of the works of those who properly understand the author. 
Reader, Farewell. 


We 


Facsimile of a page of the Canzoniere, printed by Soncino at Fano, 
in 1503. 


VI. 


Facsimile of a page of the Canzoniere, printed by Francesco da 
Bologna, in 1516. 


VIL. 


Facsimile of four pages of the little work, “ Introductio utilissima 
hebraice discere cupientibus,” printed by Aldus. 


VIII. 

Facsimile of Hebrew words in the types of Soncino and those of 
Aldus. Under Nos. I. and III., are words taken from the “ Prophete 
Minores,” printed, as is believed, by Soncino, at Pesaro, in 1511 or 1512, 
and from the Pentateuch, printed by him in 1492, at Brescia; * and 
under Nos. II. and IV., are the same words composed with the letters 
used by Aldus in the “ Introductio utilissima.” 


* De-Roffi, Ann, ad an. 1501, p. 45, n. 8; and Sec, xv. p. 88. 





FURTHER ADDITIONS 


NATIONAL GALLERY, 1863. 


Durine the recess many important additions have been made to 
the collection of old masters at Trafalgar Square, comprising a valuable 
gift by Her Majesty the Queen, in fulfilment of the wishes of H.R.H. 
the Prince Consort. 

Our May number contained an account of 17 new purchases, 
added during the present year ; the additions of 1863 comprise, besides 
these, two English pictures at South Kensington, and the six-and-twenty 
just arranged in Trafalgar Square, making in all no less than 45 ex- 
amples as the increase of a single year,—21 purchases and 24 gifts: the 
last number in the catalogue is now 729. 

This large increase has not only necessitated the introduction of 
additional screen accommodation, blocking up the circulation and 
injuring the general effect of the rooms, but has caused also some good 
pictures to be hung virtually out of sight, an inevitable calamity so long 
as the present deplorable want of space shall be allowed to continue. 

The new purchases are four very important pictures bought at the 
Davenport-Bromley sale, in June last :— 

1. “A Trinita,” by Pesellino. It is the ordinary composition . 
adopted for this subject, of which we have already two early Florentine 
examples,—one by Jacopo di Casentino, and the other by Orcagna. 
The Father, surrounded by a glory of cherubim and seraphim, is 
represented supporting the crucifix, with a dove hovering over the head 
of the Son. There is, however, no ecclesiastical prescription for this 
treatment. Augustine tells us that the learned of the Roman. Church 
objected to think of the Deity in a human form; but the vulgar repre- 
sented even the Holy Spirit in a human form, and such representations 
were only formally condemned, a little more than a hundred years ago, 
by Pope Benedict XIV. 
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This picture is an admirable example of old Florentine painting, in 
style similar to the finest examples of Fra Filippo Lippi, the master of 
Pesellino. Vasari notices the picture, as the work of Giuliano Pesello, 
the grandfather of Francesco, called Pesellino. It was originally placed 
in the church of the Congregazione de’ Preti, at Pistoja, known as the 
Santissima Trinita. Considering that it was painted about twenty 
years or more before Pollajuolo’s “‘ Martyrdom of St Sebastian ” in the 
National Gallery, and as many before the birth of Michelangelo, there 
is something wonderful in the perfection of its modelling and handling. 
Francesco was not old Pesello’s son, as Vasari states, but his daughter’s 
son, and he was born in Florence in 1422, and died there on the 29th 
of July, 1457, when his grandfather had been dead already eleven years. 
The picture belonged to Mr Young Ottley, and had formerly saints 
Zeno and Jacopo standing by the cross; they have been cut away. In 
tempera, on poplar, 6 ft high by 3ft 3 in. wide. Purchased at the 
Davenport Bromley sale, for 2000 guineas. 

2. “ The Virgin seated, looking at the Child lying in her lap,” by 
Antonio Beltraffio, a Milanese amateur and pupil of Leonardo da Vinci, 
who died at Milan, June 15th, 1516, aged forty-niné, as his tombstone 
now in the Brera informs us. This is a fine Milanese picture, much 
like the so-called Leonardo by its side; it was long in the Northwick 
Gallery, where it was ascribed to Verrocchio. On chestnut, 3 ft high 
by 2 ft 2in. wide. Purchased at the same sale, for 440 guineas. 

3. “ Christ’s agony in the Garden, a rocky landscape in a warm 
twilight,”—the famous Giovanni Bellini, the peculiar treatment of 
which has raised some discussion as to its authorship. It bears much 
resemblance in composition to the same subject by Mantegna in Mr 
Thomas Baring’s collection, but is richer in colouring. There are several 
pictures of this high quality of colour and aerial gradation ; some pass 
as Bellini’s, some as Mantegna’s ; and another is signed, the Costabili 
Bono Ferrarese, of admirable quality. These men were all contem- 
poraries, and probably good acquaintances, though Mantegna and 
Bellini were not brothers-in-law; Mantegna’s wife was a Nuvolosi of 
Mantua, as shown by his will, still existing at Mantua among the 
archives of 1504.* On poplar, 2 ft 8in. high by 4 ft 10 in. wide. 
Purchased at the same sale, for 600 guineas. 

4. “The Adoration of the Kings,” by Bartolommeo Suardi, called 
Bramantino, after his master Bramante. The picture is grand and free, 


* The sketch of this subject in the book of Drawings by Jacopo Bellini, in the 
British Museum, bears no resemblance to our picture either in its details or in its com- 
position. 
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though somewhat disfigured by gilt ornaments in relief. Of the master 
little is known, but he was a man of eminence in his time at Milan, 
where he was architect and painter to the Duke Francesco Sforza II. 
Though some authentic works exist by Bramantino, he was probably 
more architect than painter: he was with Bramante in Rome at the 
close of the 15th century, perhaps as early as 1495, as the Cancelleria 
bears that date; and he was still living at Milan in 1529, but was 
already dead in 1536. 

Formerly in the collection of Cardinal Fesch. On poplar, 7 ft 
10 in. high by 6 ft 11in. wide. Bought at the same sale, for 121 
guineas. 


HER MAJESTY’S DONATION.* 
Italian pictures. 


1. A small triptych, with the History of Joachim and the Life of 
the Virgin Mary, the principal subject being “The Coronation of the 
Virgin.” An exquisitely finished series by Giusto Padovano, or Justus 
of Padua, combining the qualities of Giotto with those of Fra Giovanni 
Angelico. Justus was a Florentine of the family of the Menabuoi, 
but was too young to have been a scholar of Giotto; he acquired the 
citizenship of Padua, in 1375, and died there in 1400. Signed Justus 
pinxit in archa, and dated 1367. In tempera, on wood; centre 1 ft 
5h in. high by 8} in. wide; wings, painted on both sides, 1 ft 5} in. 
high by 4} in. wide. 

2. “The Virgin and Child” in a glory of cherubim, &c., ascribed 
to the Umbrian master, Andrea di Aloisi, called L’Ingegno, who was 
an established painter at Assisi, in 1484. In tempera, on wood, 17}in. 
high by 123 in. wide. ; 

3. “ Virgin and Child,” landscape background, another delicate 
Umbrian work, attributed to Pinturicchio, a reputed scholar of Pietro 
Perugino, who died at Siena starved to death by his wife, on the 11th 
of December, 1513. In tempera, on poplar, 1 ft 1oin. high by 1 ft 
3} in. wide. 

4. Portrait of Cosmo I., Duke of Tuscany, by Angelo Bronzino; 
the well-known head, of which there are several examples in the galleries 
of Europe. On beech, 8} in. high by 6} in. wide. 


German pictures. 


5- “Three Saints,” Matthew, Catherine of Alexandria, and John 


* These pictures have been photographed by Caldesi & Co. 
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the Evangelist, with their attributes, on a gold ground, by the celebrated 
old master of the “ Dombild” in Cologne Cathedral, Stephan Loethe- 
ner, or Lochner, the Germans have not yet settled which, but he is 
commonly known as Meister Stephan, and for the information that he 
was the painter of the “ Dombild ” we are indebted to Albert Durer. 
Stephan was a native of Constanz, but settled in Cologne, where there 
was a great field for artists, and he died there in 1451. 

The many examples of this master in Cologne, good, bad, and 
indifferent, show that he must have had a very active picture-factory 
there, and our specimen may be placed in the third category. In those 
days pictures of saints were painted, literally for a few sous. In tem- 
pera, on linen attached to oak, 2 ft 2} in. high by 1 ft 10} in. wide. 

6. “The Presentation in the Temple,” a very fine old German 
specimen, especially for costume; a composition of many small figures 
on a gold ground, by the master of the so-called “ Lyversberg Passion,” 
still preserved at Cologne. He is probably the same both as the Meister 
von Werden and the Meister von Liesborn; in Germany his works 
have been given to Israel van Meckenen. He seems to have been active 
in Westphalia and on the Rhine from about 1463 to 14yo. On linen 
attached to oak, 2 ft. 8} in. high by 3 ft. 6 in. wide. 

7. “St Peter and St Dorothy, the former holding the gold and 
silver keys, the latter carrying a basket of roses,” by another unknown 
German master, the author of the “Crucifixion” in the Cologne 
Gallery, No. 161, known as the “ Altar vom heiligen Kreuze,” formerly 
in the Charter House there; an admirable old example of its style, 
much in the taste of the school of Albert Durer. The works of this 
painter have been attributed to Lucas van Leyden: our example is 
a portion only of an altar-piece, of which other parts are in the Munich 
Gallery, and it has been called the “Bartholomaus Altar.” The 
Cologne altar-piece was painted after 1501, for Dr Peter Rinck, who 
left 200 gold florins for the purpose: this gives us the time of our 
painter,—he was contemporary with Albert Durer. On oak, 4 ft 1} in. 
high by 2 ft 3} in. wide. 


Dutch and Flemish pictures. 


8. “ A Virgin and Child,” in the background a brocaded damask, 
ascribed to Margaret Van Eyck; it is known that she was a painter, 
and executed miniatures, but very little more is known about her. She 
was probably older than John Van Eyck, most likely the youngest of 
the four Van Eycks. She died at Ghent, and was buried in the Vydt 
vault in St Bavon’s, by the side of her brother Hubert, about 1430, or 
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not later, certainly before John was married or completed the St Bavon 
altar-piece. On oak, 73in. high by 6}in. wide. 

g. “The Virgin and Child,” by Memling, a very richly coloured 
picture, representing the same woman and infant as are painted in the 
Weyer example lately added to the Gallery, and noticed in our May 
number; and, as observed, most probably the painter’s wife and son. 
The drawing of the right hand of the mother is particularly excellent. 
On oak, 16 in. high by 11} in. wide. 

10. “ Portrait of a Monk,” with his hands closed, in prayer; in the 
background a church tower, reminding one of Ghent; exquisitely 
painted. A small oak panel, 13} in. high by 10} in. wide. Ascribed to 
Hugo Vander Goes, one of the best of the Van Eyck school. He 
was an established painter of reputation in 1467, and received four 
times the pay given to some other painters employed on the occasion 
of certain festivities celebrated by the Municipality of Ghent, in 1468. 
He retired to the Augustine Convent of Rooden Clooster, near Brussels, 
disappointed, it seems, in love, and there died in 1478 or 1479. 

11 and 12. A “ Mater Dolorosa” and an “Ecce Homo,” com- 
panion pieces on oak, with gold grounds, 14} in. high by 11 in. wide, by 
Quintin Matsys or his master, the younger Roger Vander Weyden, of 
Brussels ; that is, the painter of this name, who died, according to Van 
Mander, in 1529 at Antwerp, but whose biography at present is sadly 
in want of a little light to be thrown upon it—as is, indeed, the case 
with too many of these early Flemish painters, admirable masters 
many of them, of whom we know scarcely anything. The Gallery 
already possesses several examples ascribed to this Vander Weyden, as 
well as a “ Deposition ” in tempera on linen by the older painter of the 
name, who died at Brussels, on the 16th of June, 1464; a worthy com- 
panion of Memling or of John Van Eyck. 

13. A “Virgin. and Child,” in a garden, by their side a pot of 
pinks ; plants in the foreground executed with the utmost elaboration. 
On oak, 2 ft high by 19 in. wide. Ascribed to Jan Mostert, of Haarlem, 
but for many years painter to Margaret of Austria, Governor of the 
Netherlands. He died very old at his native place in 1555 or 1556, the 
latter the year of the Dutch and Flemish iconoclasts, who destroyed 
nearly all Mostert’s religious works: one of the principal remaining 
being the “ Virgin and her sorrows,” now in the Cathedral at 
Bruges. 

14. “ Mother and Child in a landscape,” the mother dressed nearly 
entirely in pale blue, a work with little distinctive character. On oak, 
13} in. high by 1o}in. wide. Ascribed to Cornelis Engelbertsz, of 
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Leyden, who died there in 1533, aged 65. He is the reputed master of 
Lucas van Leyden. 

The next three are examples of Joachim de Patinir, of Dinant, one 
of the first of the Flemish painters to make the landscape a prominent 
part of the picture, and we have in these examples some exceedingly 
delicate painting : indeed, Patinir appears to have had his heart in all 
his work—cloud, landscape, buildings, or figures. He was a member of 
the Antwerp guild of painters in 1515, and died in 1548. 

15. “Mount Calvary, Christ on the cross, St John, and the three 
Marys and Salome,” with a view of Jerusalem in the distance. It is 
not often we meet with the four women at the foot of the cross—the 
Virgin Mary, Mary the mother of James and Joses, Mary Magdalen, 
and Salome the mother of John. On oak, arched top, 2ft 114 in. 
high by 1 ft 104 in. wide. 

16. “ A mountainous landscape with an arm of the sea, St Christo- 
pher carrying the Infant Christ across the water.’ On oak, Join. 
high by 1 ft 93 in. wide. 

17. “St John on the Island of Patmos, writing the Book of Revela- 
tions.” An eagle is holding an ink-horn, which a little frog-like demon is 
endeavouring to steal ; above is the vision of the seven-headed dragon 
and the woman with the child. On oak, 144 in. high by 94 in. wide. 

The two following are by Henrik de Bles, or Met de Bles—with the 
forelock : he is called Civetta by the Italians, because he often put an 
owl into his pictures, but other painters also have done this. De Bles 
was the scholar of Patinir, likewise gave great attention to landscape, 
and was, like his master, cold in his colouring. He was a native of 
Bouvignes, and died apparently at Liége at an advanced age, about 
1550. There is a hardness and want of refinement about his figures. 

18. “ Mount Calvary, angels receiving in chalices the blood which 
flows from the wounds of our Lord ;” St John, the Virgin, and the 
Magdalen at the foot of the cross; also Longinus the centurion and 
another Roman soldier: in the background Jerusalem, with the Jews 
returning to the city. On oak, upper angles cut away, 3 ft 1 in. high 
by 2 ft 24 in. wide. 

19. “The Magdalen,” richly dressed, holding a pot of ointment in 
her left hand ; before her is lying open an illuminated MS. Half-length 
figure on oak, 204 in. high by 13} in. wide. 

20. “The Holy Family at a Fountain,” St Joseph offering the 
Infant a plate of fruit; landscape background. Somewhat highly 
coloured, and painted with remarkable delicacy. The fountain still 
exists at Brussels. On oak, angles cut at top, 2ft 8in. high by 2 ft 
2 in. wide. 

VOL, I, 13 
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ai. “ Portrait of a Lady,” a head. On oak, 1oin. high by 74in. 
wide. Both ascribed to Jan van Schoorel, so called from the village in 
which he was born, near Alkmaer, in 1495; he was the scholar of 

Mabuse and of Albert Durer, was poet and musician as well as painter, 
‘ and was keeper of the Vatican Collection under Adrian VI. He died 
at Utrecht, in 1562. Delicate works of this class are ascribed also to 
Bernard Van Orley and to Peter Pourbus, both excellent painters; the 
latter is more especially distinguished for the excellence of his portraits, 
some of which are exquisitely finished. 

22. “Portrait of a Lady,” in a large white cap, on which a fly has 
settled ; in her left hand she holds a forget-me-not: her maiden name 
of Hoferin is inscribed on the picture. On deal, 1 ft 83 in. high by 
1 ft 34 in. wide. Though hard, a very interesting portrait. Ascribed 
to Sigmund or Sigismond Holbein, the uncle of the celebrated Hans. 
A native of Augsburg, he was one of the few good German portrait 
painters of the close of the 15th century. He settled in Bern, where 
he was still living in 1540, the date of his will in which he bequeaths 
his property at Bern to his distinguished nephew in London. 


To complete the notice of the 45 additions hung within the 12 
months, there remain yet two pictures placed at South Kensington. 

1. “ Portrait of Lewis the Comedian, as the Marquis in the Mid- 
night Hour.” On canvas, 7 ft g in. high by 4 ft gin. wide. Painted 
by Sir Martin Archer Shee, in 1791, and bequeathed by the actor’s 
youngest son, Thomas Denison Lewis, together with £10,000, the 
interest of which is at the disposal of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery. William Thomas Lewis, the celebrated comedian, known as 
“ Gentleman Lewis,” died on the 13th of January, 1811, aged 64, and 
was buried in Christ Church, Liverpool. 

2. “ A Philosopher experimenting with the Air-pump ; ” by Wright, 
of Derby. On canvas, 6 ft high by 8 ft wide. It was painted in 
1764, for Dr Bates of Aylesbury, and was engraved in mezzotint by 
Valentine Green, in 1769. Presented to the Gallery by Edward 
Tyrrell, Esq. 

Joseph Wright, known as Wright of Derby, was a pupil of Hudson, 
and had a good method of painting. He was a fellow of the Incor- 
porated Society of British Artists established in London in 1765, and 
in 1782 was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, but as Garvey 
was elected to the full honours of the Institution before him in 1784, 
he withdrew himself from all connexion with the Academy. He died 


‘at Derby in 1797. Wright was a great master of effects of candle- 
light. 





NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Tue latest accessions to the National Portrait Gallery are marked 
by points of considerable historical interest. Queen Catherine of 
Arragon, from the same collection as the small portrait of Henry VIII. 
already described, is a curiously flat-looking portrait, painted on panel, 
and represents her about 35 years of age, wearing that frame-work or 
five-cornered style of head-dress so characteristic of her period. It 
seems to be peculiarly English, and might be so termed in contrast to 
the French hood worn by Anne Boleyn. Both hands are seen; her 
right holding a bunch of lavender, and the left resting naturally before 
her. The general outline of the hands is very correct; but the 
internal forms and modelling of the surface have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The figure is seen to the waist; the ornaments of her dress 
are carefully marked, but no gold whatever is used in the picture, with 
the exception of a pilaster on each side. The rest of the background 
is of a monotonous dark blue colour. The face, seen in three-quarters, 
turned to the left, agrees exactly with the authentic miniatures of her 
still in existence. The complexion is fair, and the eyes and hair a very 
dark brown, not auburn as in the pictures described by Miss Strickland. 
This picture comes from the collection of Mr Barrett, at Lee Priory, in 
Kent. A similar portrait, formerly belonging to the Rev. C. E. 
Wylde, of Lambeth, has been engraved, and published in Miss Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Queens of England. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, the father of the great Lord Bacon, is a valu- 
able picture, both as a matter-of-fact record of a distinguished man, 
and as a well-preserved, although low-toned, example of the portrait- 
painting then practised in England. The various anecdotes related of 
him tend to show that he was inordinately fat, and that he frequently 
had great difficulty in recovering his breath. He is seen in this picture 
grasping a gilded staff with which he used to strike the floor as a sign 
that business might proceed when he had taken his seat upon the bench. 
The purse containing the great seal is also introduced, and the large 

13* 
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signet ring on his finger bears the arms of Bacon quartered with those 
of Quaplod. Round his neck hangs a curious whistle in the shape of 
a golden dragon studded with jewels. It was bequeathed to him by 
his friend Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, Oxford, and is 
particularly mentioned in his will. On the background is inscribed 
“ Mediocria Firma,” with the date 1579. This motto appears also in 
the engraving of the same personage in Holland’s Heroologia, one of 
the earliest collections of modern portraiture published in England. 
These plates were unfortunately done through the medium of very 
inaccurate and mannered drawings by some artist who was entirely 
destitute of any regard for individual character. The portrait of 
Henry VIII. in that series would alone suffice to show the weakness of 
the copyist; but a comparison of this strongly-marked countenance 
with the insipid face in the engraving will show how little dependence 
can be placed on the truthful portraiture of the rest. 

An animated representation of O’Keeffe the Dramatist, a cheerful- 
looking individual, leads to a very different train of thought. It is 
painted in a light free style, in a pale greyish tone, by Laurenson, an 
Irish artist, in the year 1786, and was engraved as a frontispiece to 
O’Keeffe’s “ Recollections of Himself,” published in two vols., London, 
1826. _ 

A small drawing, a profile portrait of Admiral the Earl of St 
Vincent, taken at Lisbon, by Bouch, in the year 1797, has been pre- 
sented by Mrs L. Kay. It is delicately pencilled, and exhibits the 
“ construction”’ of the features with great accuracy. 

A large full-length portrait of the Right Hon. John Lord Hervey, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, in 1740, has been presented to the Gallery by 
his descendant the Marquis of Bristol. The picture is painted by 
Vanloo, and has been partially engraved, in mezzotint, by J. Faber. 
Lord Hervey is here represented sitting in a chair, holding the purse 
containing the seal with both hands. His delicate constitution and 
quick intellect have been equally preserved by the artist. The part 
which Lord Hervey took, whether in politics or in the private affairs of 
the court, during the life-time of Queen Caroline, and the character 
which Pope has so malignantly drawn of him, render this portrait 
peculiarly interesting. But it has very slight claims to notice as a 
work of art. It is grey and undecided in colour; the forms also are 
confused, and the drawing of the legs obtrusively clumsy. We may, 
nevertheless, rely upon the transcript, and feel perfectly convinced that 
the manner, physique, and general appearance of the man are faithfully 
brought before us. 


GEORGE SCHARF. 





FINE ARTS RECORD. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


PainTinG.—Pudblic Institutions—Mr P. R. Morris, a painter who 
has already shown capabilities worth cultivating, was elected by the 
Royal Academy, on the 28th of July, Travelling Student in the class of 
Painting. The students so elected are not henceforward bound of 
necessity to travel, but may stay at home, receiving an allowance.— 
The sum of £1906 was given last year, by the Scottish Association 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, for 47 oil-paintings and g water- 


colours exhibited in the Royal Scottish Academy. The total sum raised 
by the Association for the year reached #4918 4s., which exceeds the 
average.—The amount realized by the Water-colour Painters’ Lanca- 
shire Relief Scheme, beyond expenses, was £1904 16s. gd. 

Exhibitions out of London.—Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Newcastle on Tyne, were the provincial cities most noticeable last 
year for their pictorial exhibitions. Edinburgh opened an interesting 
exhibition of the works of Scottish painters, under the auspices of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, during the Congress of the Social Science 
Association : this collection closed towards the middle of November, and 
has been characterized by the Academy as “the most remarkable dis- 
play of Scottish artistic talent which has ever been congregated together 
in an exhibition-gallery.” The Manchester Royal Institution opened, 
besides its ordinary exhibition of about 700 works, a collection lent by 
local proprietors, numbering some 100 more. In Liverpool, the several 
years’ contest between the firmness and better knowledge of the local 
Academy, and the common-place tastes of the Liverpool purchasers and 
public, has reached a new stage. The Academy found it expedient to 
discontinue its exhibitions for the present: the Liverpool Society of 
Fine Arts re-christened itself “ Institution,” and, with some change of. 
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system, came forward with an exhibition in the Academy’s premises. 
The number of works admitted was 1241, of which about a fifth were 
foreign: 200, deemed acceptable, were excluded for want of space. 
Something like 300 works were sent, it is said, from France alone; 
sculptural productions were more numerous than usual. Among the 
contributions to the London Royal Academy which re-appeared in 
Liverpool, were Mr Armitage’s Burial of a Christian Martyr, Mr 
Holman Hunt’s portrait of Dr Lushington, something by Mr Leighton, 
and “the Bookstall” by Mr Lee, a promising young Liverpool painter, 
who sent also an elaborate landscape, “In a Wood.” Other local 
contributors were Mr William Davis, Mr Newton, and Mr Bond. 
The sales amounted to nearly £4000. The Art Union in connex- 
ion with the Institution now allows its subscribers to choose works 
also from the exhibitions in London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Brighton, Bath, Dublin, and Edinburgh. At Newcastle 
an exhibition of uncommon merit was held during the visit of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science ; including various 
Turners, Millais’s “Spring,” Madox Brown’s King Lear, &c. The 
ordinary exhibitions of the Birmingham Society of Arts, and the 
Brighton Art Society, have also been held ; the latter consisting of 224 
oil-pictures, 175 water-colours, and 5 works of sculpture, and 30 
of the contributors being local artists. At Birmingham, the pictures 
were partly lent by the owners, and the exhibition was successful. It 
comprised Mr Ward’s Ante-Chamber at Whitehall, Mr Leighton’s 
Elijah and Ahab, Mr Holman Hunt’s Lantern-maker of Cairo, Mr 
Anthony’s Langharne Castle, &c. Tunbridge Wells likewise had an 
exhibition of more than 200 pictures and sculptures, old and modern, 
towards the end of July. Rembrandt, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Mul- 
ready, Holman Hunt, Millais, Landseer, Leighton, Frére, Linnell, &c., 
were represented in this small town’s collection. 

Paintings executed, €@c.—A large fresco by Herr Monitor, of 
Munich, representing the Devotion of the Bleeding Heart of Jesus, has 
been painted in the Jesuit Church in Farm Street, Berkeley Square.— 
Mr Westlake has painted a mural triptych in the interesting Chapel of 
St Gabriel, in the ancient Palace of Bishopscourt, near Exeter. The 
central subject is the Crucifixion; the others represent Bible narratives 
of the Archangel Gabriel.—An arduous scheme of mural painting has 
been commenced, in the school-room of the village of Ford in North- 
umberland, by Louisa Lady Waterford, well-known as being, of all our 
amateur painters, the one most capable of lofty design, composition, 
and colour—indeed, rivalled in these respects by few of our professional 
artists, completer as many of them may be in technical attainment. 
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Lady Waterford is painting a set of several arched compartments with 
life-sized subjects from the Bible, in tempera, concerning youths or 
children of both sexes, or adults thus treated; for instance, the first 
subject is the Sacrifices of Cain and Abel, represented as youths some 
16 years of age. Isaac journeying with his father to Mount Moriah, 
and Esau selling his Birthright, follow ; each of the compositions being 
associated with leafage and other decoration in the spandrils. The 
merit of the paintings is considerable already ; and may be expected to 
increase materially as practice in this large scale of treatment enables 
the artist to give fuller expression to the remarkably high powers which 
she possesses, 

Picture Sales.—By Messrs Christie & Co., 18th July; The water- 
colour collection of Mr W. K. Bayley, and some other works. Turner : 
Abbey Pool, with Cows in front, sunset, from Lord Aberdeen’s collec- 
tion, £341 5s. (Haden). Prout: Entrance to a Cathedral, £60 18s. 
Lance: The Peacock at Home, #162 15s. (Bennet). Total, £2652 55. 
—By the same, 6th, 7th, and gth November; The pictures and other 
effects of the late Mr George Blamire, of Carlisle and the: Adelphi. 
Zoffany: Portraits of Foote and Weston in “ Dr Last,”? a capital small 
work. Phillips: Portrait of Blake, the painter and engraver, engraved 
in the illustrated edition of Blair’s “Grave,” £16. Wilkie: Portrait of 
John Norman, a mechanic of Cults, in Fifeshire, small; a drawing of 
Benjamin West. Daniell: A Mosque in the Mysore, built by Tippoo 
Sultan. Stothard: A large illustration to the ‘Faerie Queen, a Knight 
on a white horse, with damsels strewing flowers; Horace crowned by 
the Muses, with Nymphs and Satyrs, the foreground group resembling 
that in the National picture of the Greek Vintage; an illustration to 
Milton, floating figures. Eastlake: An Italian Brigand; A Woman 
of the Campagna; a pair painted at Rome. T. S. Good: Two old Men 
who fought at the Battle of Minden. tty: A nude study of a male 
Hindoo Model. Sir R. Ker Porter: Portrait of Bolivar. Haydon: 
The Tenterden Election, one of the remarkable group of this artist’s 
pictures representing contemporary life, his own portrait being intro- 
duced. Blake: The Virgin and Child, a mystic Byzantine-looking little 
picture, £1 10 (Daniell); two water-colours, the Ancient of Days, 
painted in his last illness, and frequently referred to by his bio- 
graphers, and Ruth and Naomi, with some colour-printing; a minia- 
ture on copper of the design for Hayley’s ballad of the Horse; a 
grandly coloured copy of the Jerusalem, bound up with a MS. 
Memoir by Mr Frederick Tatham of Blake and his wife, and 
portraits of the former by Mr Richmond, and the latter, by Mr 
Tatham, #52 10s. (Maitland). G. Bassano: The Return of the 
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Prodigal, from the collection of the Earl of Oxford, an excellent ex- 
ample, of moderate size. Vandyck: The Crucifixion, small, men- 
tioned in Smith’s catalogue. Madluse: Christ mocked, small, Rubens : 
Michael subduing Satan, a sketch not of good quality, from Dr Nevin- 
son’s collection; Constantine restoring Liberty to the Roman Senate, 
a splendid sketch, chiefly in greys and browns, from the Orleans Gal- 
lery; a fine sketch for the great Crucifixion in the Antwerp Gallery, 
from the collection of Herr Schamps. Murillo: Portrait of Don 
Miguel Manara, from the Standish Gallery, re-touched; The Crucifix- 
ion, painted on a cross, a delicate little work from the collection of 
Sir J. Brackenbury. Taddeo Gaddi: Two Angels playing musical 
instruments, from Mr Ottley’s collection, fine. David Teniers: A Boy 
in a brown dress, hat, and feather, blowing bubbles, with a youth at his 
side, holding a hat, from the Duke de Morny’s collection. Rembrandt: 
The Ecce Homo, a monochrome study for the famous etching, from 
Mr J. Harman’s collection ; An old man seated in a chair, holding a 
staff, fine. Jacépo da Casentino: Four Saints, on gold ground, in com- 
partments, a good example of the Gaddi School. Van der Werff: The 
Virgin in the Clouds, with Cherubs, from the Saltmarshe collection, 
notable for the finish of smoothness. Jan Steen: The Satyr and the 
Peasant, from Mr Emmerson’s collection. Girolamo da Cotignola : 
Sts Gregory and Peter, seated in conversation, with Angels, and the 
Virgin and Child above, dated 1528, a large altar-piece from the Solly 
collection, originally in the chapel of the Gregorj family at Lugo. 
Francesco Francia: The Crucifixion, with the Virgin and St John, and 
Job at the foot of the cross, pointing to a scroll, inscribed ‘‘ Majora 
Sustinuit Ipse,” from the Solly collection, originally over the high 
altar of San Giobbe, Bologna, and described .by Vasari; a specimen of 
considerable importance, yet not first-rate-—By the same, 14th Novem- 
ber: The modern pictures and water-colours of Mr A. Grant, an average 
collection, representing the taste of the day. Egg: The Volunteer, 
sketchy but artistic; The Toilet, a Lady rouging, £60 18s. (Haynes) ; 
The Leisure Hour, a cavalier and lady reading al fresco, a marked speci- 
men for colour and tone. Roberts: Holyrood, from the Hill, #288 153. 
(Hooper). Gainsborough: A Woody Landscape, sunset, from Lord 
Northwick’s collection, moderately good. Koekkoek: Blowing a Gale, a 
very fair specimen. John Faed: Reading the News, a clever small pic- 
ture. Borthwick: The Man at the Wheel, Rough Weather, original in 
character. Dobson: “Oh! how pretty!” two peasant girls, a creditable 
example, £241 10s. (Gilbert). Hook : A Signal on the Horizon, 1857, 
fine, £446 5s. (Moore); The Cooling Stream, 1860, very delightful, 
£252 (ditto). Creswick: The Water-signal, somewhat out of the 
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painter’s usual line, #115 10s. (Gibbons). Frith: Bed-time, engraved, 
£588 (Webster). Goodall and Collins : Roman Beggars. Storey: Af- 
ter Mass at Toledo, 1863, more satisfactory than usual. Total of the 
sale, about £8450.—By Messrs Puttick and Simpson, 7th August : The 
pictures, bronzes, Bc., of the late Admiral Sir Charles Sullivan. Ascribed 
to Raphael: A Holy Family, formerly at Versailles, and presented by 
Louis XV. to Madame de Pompadour. Giulio Romano: The Birth 
of Bacchus, from the Orleans collection.— By Messrs Sotheby and 
Wilkinson, 21st November: Various Shakesperiana, including “a capital 
oil-painting of the Market-place at Stratford-upon-Avon at the time 
of Garrick’s Jubilee in 1763.” 

Old Paintings discovered, &c.—During the restoration of the Church 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Guildford, several remains of distemper 
paintings were found under white-wash: a complete set of tracings of 
them has been given to the Society of Antiquaries.—In the restoration 
of Bolnhurst Church, Bedfordshire, some few months ago, a gigantic 
fresco of St Christopher, tolerably preserved, was discovered above the 
door, along with several other frescoes, which were considered too 
much defaced to be left uncovered.—Mr J. Rubens Powell, in a letter 
dated 15th October, says: “ At p. 336, vol. iv., of the [‘ Galleries and 
Cabinets of Art in Great Britain”], Dr Waagen, in his review of the 
various pictures in the Somerley Gallery, describes a picture, which he 
attributes to Claude Lorraine, as an admirable work of the middle and 
best time of the master; very powerful in the middle foreground, the 
trees of warm tone, and the distance of rare delicacy. At p. 368, 
another picture, the subject of which is St Ursula, is mentioned, and 
also attributed to Claude. Of this production, Dr Waagen observes 
that, ‘ amongst the pictures of this class by the master, it takes a promi- 
nent position for richness of composition, power and transparency of 
foreground, tenderly graduated airy distance, and mild and warm tone 
of sky.’ The pictures in question happen to be ‘genuine’ copies, exe- 
cuted by me, and for Lord Normanton. At p. 369, four pictures are 
set down as the productions of Greuze ; ‘specimens,’ as Dr Waagen 
says, ‘of Greuze’s favourite subject, young girls, all genuine and attract- 
ive.’ One of these I painted. Then we find, at p. 368, a picture repre- 
senting the Virgin and Child, St John, and St Joseph, which, according 
’ to Dr Waagen, is by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Further on, another cele- 
brated picture of ‘The Fortune-teller’ is described, and pronounced to 
possess ‘ great power of colouring.’ Another production by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is mentioned at p. 371, vol. iv., ‘The Infant Samuel,’ which 
Dr Waagen is pleased to designate as ‘the finest example he knows of 
this picture.’ Of these Sir Joshuas, like the Claudes and the Greuze, 
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I claim to be the painter. The originals from which my copies were 
painted are to be seen as follows: The two Claudes, in the National 
Gallery ; the Greuze was painted from an original work then in the 
possession of H. Broadwood, Esq., now residing at Bowling-green 
House, Tunbridge Wells. The Virgin and Child, St John, and 
St Joseph (No. 78), and also the Infant Samuel (No. 162), are in the 
British School National Gallery pictures, South Kensington Museum. 
I cannot remember to whom the original of the Fortune-teller belonged : 
I painted the copy in the British Institution, Pall-Mall.” 

Painted Glass.—Two stained-glass memorial windows were placed 
in Chester Cathedral, in July. The first is to the wife of the Rev. Dr 
Anson, Dean of Chester, and is executed by Messrs Clayton and Bell. 
It represents the Annunciation, Salutation, and other subjects from the 
New Testament. The second window is to some members of the 
Massey family. It was produced by Messrs Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, 
and is appropriately devoted to the subject of the raising of the dead, as 
in the instance of Lazarus; the various incidents closing with the 
General Resurrection. Another memorial window by Messrs Clayton 
and Bell, that in Lincoln Cathedral to the Chapter-Clerk, Mr Swan, 
represents Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with events of their lives. 
Messrs Heaton and Co. re-appear with two memorial windows in St 
Michael’s, Coventry, placed in the north aisle about the end of Septem- 
. ber. The first contains subjects from the Creation to the Curse of Ham; 
the second, from the Confusion of Tongues to Jacob’s Dream. It is 
proposed to continue the series in two more windows of the same aisle. 
—A window has been placed in Glasgow Cathedral to the memory of 
Lieut. R. B. Anderson, who died in China: it is the work of Mr H. 
Hughes. Three new windows by Herr Ainmiller have also been erect- 
ed, representing Job in affliction, and restored to happiness ; Education, 
in two illustrative subjects; and Prayer and Praise. The same artist 
has executed a figure of the Prophet Daniel for a window in the south 
aisl.—In Mr Bodley’s Church of St Martin on the Hill, Scarborough, 
the scheme of the painted glass, supplied by Messrs Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner, and Co., begins with Adam and Eve. Old Testament wor- 
thies follow ; one window being in memory of the Prince Consort, with 
figures of David, Hezekiah, and Josiah. Another represents Michael, 
Joshua, and Gideon: Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and others, will perhaps 
be added. Hence we pass to the New Testament: the Baptist preach- 
ing, and the Parable of the Heir and the Vineyardmen, in several 
compositions full of figures, shown at the International Exhibition: the 
Crucifixion being the central subject. It is contemplated to place figures 
of Christian Saints in the south aisle as opportunity offers, the Last 
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Judgment in the great rose-window of the west end, and Angels in 
the clerestory. The same firm has completed a seven-light Perpen- 
dicular window for the parish church of Bradford, Yorkshire. In the 
centre light above the transom is a Majesty ; below it, a large figure of 
St Peter, to whom the church is dedicated. The other six lights are 
arranged in four rows, making a total of twenty-four single figures: 
Ist row, Moses and other Prophets of the Old Dispensation; 2nd, an 
abstract of the lineage of Jesus; 3rd, the Baptist and chief Apostles ; 
4th, the female Saints most immediately connected with the Saviour. 
In the tracery appear the Four Archangels, Angels, Cherubim, and 
Seraphim. Real artistic design and colour go hand in hand in the 
works of this firm.—The new east window of Worcester Cathedral has 
been executed by Mr Hardman, from designs by Mr J. H. Powell. 
The lower lancets illustrate the humiliation and suffering of the Saviour, 
from the Nativity to the Crucifixion, which is the central and principal 
subject. The upper five lancets illustrate His divinity, power; and glory, 
commencing with the Annunciation, and culminating in the central 
Ascension.—Painted glass was lately placed in one of the lancet-lights 
in the north transept of Westminster Abbey, in memory of the late 
Vincent Novello. The subject is St Cecilia and her choristers: Messrs 
Lavers and Barraud were the artists. 

Obituary.—Three British painters of some standing in their several 
lines have died recently: Messrs W. H. Knight, F. L. Bridell, and 
William Duffield. Mr Knight, a painter of domestic subjects, died on 
the 31st of July. Mr Bridell, a landscape-painter of amiable character, 
born at Southampton in November, 1831, had studied a good deal 
abroad: “the Colosseum by Moonlight,” exhibited in the Royal Aca- 
demy, attracted considerable attention, and high expectations had been 
formed of his future. He died of consumption. Mr Duffield, a still-life 
painter, born in Bath, died on the 3rd of September, in the 46th year 
of his age. His character as an honourable man stood high. Besides 
being a pupil of Lance, and one of his most successful competitors, Mr 
Duffield had studied both in the Royal Academy, and under the Belgian 
painter Wappers. 

ScuLpTuRE.—Statues erected, &c.—A mural monument by Mr 
Theed was lately placed in one of the south transept tower-piers of 
Winchester Cathedral, to the memory of Dr Williams. Figures of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, appear in front.—Mr Macdowell’s statue of 
Lord Plunket, represented as if addressing an audience, has been erected. 
in the Hall of the Four Courts, Dublin—Mr Boulton, of Worcester, 
has lately executed five groups of sculpture, for niches in the fagade of 
the School of Art at Coventry, illustrating Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
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tecture, Engineering, and Pottery; busts of Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Giotto, Watt, and Palissy, appear above the respective groups; and 
other sculptural details will be added. The same gentleman has com- 
pleted a series of life-sized statues for the Town-hall of Northampton, 
—Richard I., Henry III. & VII., Edward I. & IV., Queen Victoria, 
and Sts Michael and George. His commission for this building 
includes also four life-sized groups illustrating the history of the town. 
—The memorial statue of the late Earl Fortescue, by Mr E. B. 
Stephens, has heen erected in the Castle Yard, Exeter. It is of Sicilian 
marble, 8 ft high, upon a base of the same height. His lordship is 
represented in his-robe as a peer, in the attitude of speaking: the like- 
ness is considered good.—Mr Earle’s seated statue of the Queen, in the 
Park at Hull, was uncovered on the 29th of October.—Baron Maro- 
chetti’s statue at Aberdeen of the Prince Consort shows the Prince 
seated, and wearing the uniform of a Field-Marshal, and the robe of 
the Order of the Thistle. He holds the Field-Marshal’s hat, and a roll 
of papers to indicate the address which he delivered at Aberdeen, as 
President of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The height of the statue is 6ft 6in.; of the plinth, 10 ft.—A sepul- 
chral monument, architecturally bald, but distinguished by sculpture 
from Mr Foley’s hand, has been placed in Kensal Green Cemetery to 
the late able animal-painter, James Ward. Mr Foley’s figure repre- 
sents the Muse of Painting, with a mournful expression.—In the recent 
restoration of the Gothic tower.over the principal entrance of Brazenose 
College, three new figures, by Mr Earpe, have been inserted under 
canopies, representing the Virgin and Child, St Chad, and St Hugh. 
Old Sculptures discovered, restored, &c.—In the lately restored 
Church of St Andrew, Minting, Lincolnshire, two portions of the 
shaft of a churchyard-cross, very elaborately carved, have been placed 
one on each side of the chancel-arch. One represents Christ on the 
Cross, with the Virgin and St John, and some foliage of the conven- 
tional Norman type: the other is of similar character, but without 
figures.—Along with very extensive foundations of Roman buildings 
recently discovered during excavations upon lands at Wycomb, near 
Andoversford, Gloucestershire, was found a singular Roman stone bas- 
relief of three figures. It is 10 in. by 7 in. in dimensions, and appears to 
represent a personage of importance between two attendants. There is 
also a fine bronze statuette of a male figure, 3 in. high; with large 
quantities of plain and figured Samian and other pottery, several 
very good fibula, &c. Many further discoveries may be expected, if 
funds suffice for prosecuting the work adequately—A document lately 
discovered, dated in 1587, and signed Francis Walsingham and W. 
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Burleigh, shows that Nicholas Hilliard, the celebrated miniature- 
painter, was also the engraver of the Great Seal of that period.— 
During the late restoration of Wichenford Church, the fine old monu- 
ments of the Washbourne family have been restored by Mr Wells, of 
Worcester. 

MisceLtLtangous.—Public Institutions, &c.—The last report of the 
Department of Science and Art shows a total of go schools. The 
central schools received in 1862, 15,908 pupils; the public schools, 
71,423. New Art Training-schools came into use on the 5th of October 
last ; comprising separate male and female rooms for drawing, painting, 
modelling, &c., with a common lecture-room. The number of works 
sent in for the national competition, or locally rewarded, increased in 
1863 to 651, from 579 in 1862.—The Archeological Institute ‘closed 
on the 4th August a series of meetings at Rochester, under the pre- 
sidency of the Marquis Camden. The temporary museum, arranged 
by Mr Albert Way and Mr C. Tucker, included part of the famous 
collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities from Kent, formed by Mr Faus- 
sett, and now belonging to Mr Mayer, of Liverpool; Mr Gibbs’s 
collection of a similar kind; many examples from Mr Edmund Water- 
ton’s splendid collection of rings of all periods; a large selection from 
the Rev. Fuller Russell’s gallery of early Italian masters; an extensive 
show of armour from the Tower of London; a large collection of 
ancient seals and matrices belonging to Messrs Humphrey Wickham, 
W. J. Lightfoot, and Edmund Waterton, and the Rev. C. R. Man- 
ning; the Turners of Dover Harbour in 1792 and 1793, and of 
Rochester Castle; a carved triptych supposed to be Scandinavian, a 
wooden reredos of Norman design, believed to be Breton work of the 
15th century, and photographs from the San Clemente frescoes, 
exhibited by Mr Beresford Hope; a deep plate of rare Tuscan por- 
celain (only 30 examples being known) made in 1580, sent by Mr 
Gladstone; ivory-carvings, jewelry, miniatures, &c. Warwick has been 
fixed upon as the place for the Institute’s meeting this year, under the 
presidency of Lord Leigh.—The twentieth annual congress of the British 
Archeological Association was held from the 12th to the 19th of October, 
beginning at Leeds and ending in York; President, Lord Houghton.— 
The “ United Arts Club” (the association for which the name of “ the 
Greco” was originally proposed) opened on the :st of August, in 
Hanover Square ; having at that date enrolled nearly 200 members out 
of the proposed 300.—The appendix to the Report on the Royal 
Academy gives the following details of sales, &c., of the works of Art 
sent to the Academy exhibitions: In 1858, 129 works sold, #5056 15. ; 
1859, 98, £4600 8s.; 1860, 152, £7435 25.; 1861, 126, £7338 
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128.; 1862, 114, £5806 2s. In 1863, the number of works sent, 
excluding sculpture, was 2122; of those actually exhibited, 1011. The 
receipts from admissions ranged, between 1853 and 1862, from £6891 
to £10,900 ; the lowest amount being in 1857, and the highest in 1860. 
- —A meeting of the Committee for the National Albert Monument was 
held on the 29th of October; when the amount raised was stated 
to be £54,355 75. 2d., from which, including interest, £54,479 8s. 10d. 
remained for appropriation. Out of this sum £673 4s. has been 
already paid away. The balance—amounting, it would appear, to 
£53,806 4s. 10d.—has now been handed over to the four gentlemen 
appointed by the Queen to receive it.—At a soirée of the Fine Arts 
Club, at the residence of H. E. the Marquis D’Azeglio, on July the 
23rd, there were exhibited, in addition to the valuable and interesting 
collections of the Italian Minister, an illuminated MS. “ Hours of the 
Blessed Virgin,” of the 16th century, bound in crimson velvet and gold, 
with the arms of England, surmounted by the cap of Cardinal York, 
by permission of H. M. the Queen; 30 specimens of curious and rare 
bookbindings, by Felix Slade, Esq. ; 12 Italian and Spanish rapiers, with 
chased steel hilts, &c., by W. Meyrick, Esq. ; part of a work in tarsia (a 
species of mosaic in marble), executed by the Baron H. de Triqueti, by 
Mrs Fane de Salis ; 12 Persian-ware vases and dishes, with plateau of 
Limoges enamel, &c., by L. Heath, Esq.; a collection of damascened 
weapons, gold inlaid shield, &c., by J. Henderson, Esq. ; Dresden porce- 
lain groups, and candlesticks, &c., by A. Barker, Esq.; with many fine 
examples of carved ivory, bronzes, glass, Majolica, and enamels, &c. &c. 

Decorative Designs, New Processes, &c.—At a conversazione of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, a few months ago, Baron 
Henri de Triqueti exhibited a specimen of what is termed “a new 
description of mural decoration invented by him.” It does not appear, 
however, to be strictly new, as an example of the process (it is obviously 
the same) is to be seen at the South Kensington Museum, with the 
Baron’s signature, and the date 1847. The work exhibited was a choral 
group of angels on three slabs of marble, executed for the Church of 
St Teffarn, near Salisbury. The design is traced on polished marble, 
and the outline then incised to the depth of about a quarter of an inch, 
and filled in with a peculiar kind of stucco which dries to a stony hard- 
ness, capable of receiving a polish. White or shaded marble is used to 
produce the chiaroscuro effect. The process is described as very durable. 
It has considerable analogy to the method whose masterpieces are to be 
seen in the pavement of Siena Cathedral, and was practised, according to 
Vasari, by Beccafumi. The specimen at South Kensington is certainly 
attractive and telling.—In Pershore Abbey, Worcestershire, have been 
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found some further remains of encaustic tiles, probably of the 14th or 
15th century, and once forming the floor of the north wing: it is pro- 
posed to re-place them inside the church. The designs, some of which 
are new to the neighbourhood, and in fine preservation, comprise figures 
of bowmen, lions, deer, &c.—In the Art Journal for November are to 
be seen two specimens of a substitute for wood-cutting, the invention 
of Mr Schulze, a German architect settled in New York, but now or 
lately in London. The defect of the specimens, very fair as they are 
on the whole, is a certain inky scratchiness, and want of depth. The 
invention is termed ‘‘ a process of producing blocks for type-founding.” 
The drawing may be made on glass, or any hard, smooth surface, or on 
waterproof paper placed on a solid plate, with the pen, and with ink 
of a peculiar composition. It must then be coated with bees’ wax, 
asphaltum, resin, and linseed-oil. The waxiness must next be washed 
off above the lines of the drawing, but not between them; to which 
follows the electrotyping process. Exact facsimile, the needlessness of 
reversing the design, cheapness, and rapidity, are the advantages set 
forth in favour of the new method ; which has been patented in Eng- 
land and France, and in either Germany or the United States, by Mr 
Schulze and Mr F. W. Billing. These gentlemen have other patents 
for making the pen-drawing (as above) a photographic negative, with- 
out the use of a camera; for dies and stamping-purposes; and for 
etching on metal. 

Sales.—By Messrs Sotheby and Wilkinson, 22nd and 23rd July : The 
so-called “ Tunno Granger,” being the engravings collected by the late 
Mr Tunno in illustration of Granger’s History of England. “ Mulled 
Sack, a fantastic Chimney-sweeper,” of which only three or four im- 
pressions are known, £34. Faithorne: Oliver Cromwell between the 
pillars, #28 7s.; Barbara, Countess of Castlemaine, #17 175. ; 
Robertus Boyle, #19. Total of the sale, £704 7s. 6d.—By the same, 
November: The stock-in-trade of engravings of the late Mr George 
Shirley. Raphael Morghen: a fine proof of Da Vinci’s Last Supper. 
Strange, Woollett, and Sharp: an extensive assortment.—By Messrs 
Foster, 16th July: some fine Limoges Enamels by the famous Jean 
Court Vigier, or Courtois, a master of the middle of the 16th century. 
A splendid large circular salver, or dish, with Apollo and the Muses, 
Dante, Petrarch, and other poets, Raphaelesque border, and central 
medallion-head, #400 (Durlacher). Twelve plates, with the signs of 
the zodiac and subjects of the months, £324 (Spiker and Ayerst). 
Four dishes, with subjects from the life of Helen, £140 (Spiker).— 
By Messrs Southgate and Barrett, 18th and 1gth November : The modern 
engravings of the late Mr William Clay, including a capital set of 
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Turners, the complete Liber Studiorum in the finest condition, &c.— 
By Messrs Christie & Co., July, a sale in which one of the original 
fifty re-productions by Wedgwood of the Portland Vase fetched only 
£28 7s., whereas a not superior duplicate had fetched nearly 300 
guineas a few years ago.—By Messrs Feargus Brothers, Bristol, 10th 
Novembeg and following days: The art-collections of Mr Hugh Owen. 
About 140 pictures and sketches by Etty, Miiller, Martin, Prout, 
Roberts, William Hunt, Stanfield, 8c. ; Wedgwood and other English 
ware ; Sévres, Majolica, Palissy, Etruscan, and Roman Samian ware ; 
bronzes ; enamels of various countries and periods ; British and Roman 
antiquities ; -&c.—A proof (so advertised, but reported to be rather a 
print) of Raphael Morghen’s Aurora was sold towards the middle of 
October for the large sum of #115.—The sale of the fine Ivanoff col- 
lection of coins and medals produced upwards of £3000. 
Photography.—The problem of photelectric engraving has been 
tried by Mr Duncan C. Dallas, who guarantees to produce in two or 
three weeks an engraved plate from a photograph with almost micro- 
scopic detail. His process was brought before the British Association 
at Newcastle.-—The process of Mr John Pouncy for printing photo- 
graphs direct from negatives with printer’s ink on paper, by the agency 
of the sun (referred to in our last Record), is announced not to be a 
photo-lithographic method, although the inventor can also transfer the 
photographs to stone, and print them therefrom.—At the meeting of 
the Photographic Society, on the 3rd of November, Mr F. P. Smith, 
the Curator of the Museum of Patents, exhibited two pictures on paper, 
and two on silvered plates, brought from the house of Matthew Boulton, 
at Soho, near Birmingham, the founder with whom the famous Watt 
entered into partnership. The silvered plates, which represent Boulton’s 
house, seem to be undoubtedly daguerreotypes taken somewhere between 
1783 and 1791. The pictures on paper are also firmly believed to have 
been produced by some photographic process, not yet fully unravelled. 
The discovery of these and several similar productions opens up anew 
the history of photography : they appear to have been published in con- 
siderable quantity at the time referred to, and to have excited the alarm 
of engravers, leading to their suppression and discontinuance. The 
paper subjects are copies from designs by West, Angelica Kauffmann, 
&c., and bear some resemblance to mezzotint engravings: one Francis 
Eginton is supposed to have had a principal hand in the matter. 
The strangeness of the thing is increased by the fact, apparently well 
established, that, about 1790, a similar process was practised inde- 
pendently by a son of Wedgwood in a different locality—Mr Henry 
Swan read at the British Association a paper “on a new kind 
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of miniature possessing apparent solidity by means of a combination 
of prisms.” The invention is a fresh application of the principle of 
binocular vision. A pair of transparent pictures, taken at an angle 
suitable for the effect intended, and printed off on mica-plates, are pro- 
duced by the ordinary photographic means. They are placed in a block 
of glass, or quadrangular prism, composed of two rectangular prisms 
ground to an angle of about 39° or 40°, and juxtaposed so as to be 
‘divided only by a thin film of air lengthwise; one of the pictures being 
at the back of the quadrangle, and the other at the side. The two 
images, as looked at, appear superposed one on the other, forming one 
solid image, apparently imbedded in the glass; all the rays which fall 
on one side of a line perpendicular to the surface of the prism next the 
eye suffering total reflexion at the inner oblique surface of that prism, 
and nearly all the rays which fall on the other side being transmitted, 
unaltered in direction, through the body of the combination. Thus 
one eye only perceives the picture at the back of the prism ; and the 
other eye, only the picture which is at the side, but which also seems to 
lie at the back. The result is a surprisingly perfect appearance of soli- 
dity. ‘The Casket-of-Crystal Cube Miniature ” is the rather uncouth 
name given to this invention, specimens of which can be seen at the 
premises of the “Casket-Portrait Company,” Charing Cross.—Mr 
Fox Talbot has succeeded in producing a photoglyph on steel—i. e. a 
picture on steel delineated solely by photographic action upon certain 
chemicals. It represents a ravine and rivulet fringed with banana-trees, 
from Java; and at least 5000 copies from it can (as announced) be 
taken before the plate deteriorates.—A series of 52 fine photographs 
from the Raphaelesque pictures in the Loggie of the Vatican has been 
issued by Messrs Triibner & Co. 

Obituary.—Mr James S. Stewart, R.S.A., an accomplished line- 
engraver, died some little while ago in the Cape Colony. He was 
elected as a painter into the Scottish Academy, at its foundation ; but 
was better known by his engravings, including Allan’s ‘‘ Tatar Robbers 
dividing the Spoil,” “‘ Circassian Captives,” and “ Death of Archbishop 
Sharp,” and Wilkie’s “‘ Penny Wedding.” Mr Stewart, a man of 
very honourable character, was born in October or November, 1791, 
and was a pupil of Scott the engraver, father of the eminent 
painters David and William Bell Scott: he quitted the United King- 
_ dom in 1833.—Mr John Sheepshanks, the munificent donor to the 
nation of the Sheepshanks Gallery of British pictures, died on the 
5th of October, in London: he was born in 1787. The Gallery 
is valued at nearly #60,000.— Mr John Clark, an artist at one 
time much admired for his book-illustrations, and named “ Waterloo 
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Clark” from the Waterloo drawings which he made immediately 
after the battle, died in October, in Edinburgh, at the great age 
of 91. 


FOREIGN. 


PaintTinc.—France.—The greatest of contemporary European paint- 
ers, such we estimate Eugéne Delacroix to have been, died of a consump- 
tive disorder on the 13th of August, after long and severe suffering. 
He was born at Charenton, near Paris, on the 26th of April, 1799; 
his father being Charles Delacroix Constant, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under the Directory. Having studied under Guérin, he first 
attracted notice by his picture, bought for the Luxembourg Gallery, of 
Dante and Virgil in the barque of Phlegyas, which was exhibited in 1822. 
Afterwards came the Massacre of Scio; the Murder of the Bishop of 
Liége; the Execution of Marino Faliero; Justinian composing his 
Laws; the Education of Achilles; the painting of the ceiling of the 
Gallery of Apollo, in the Louvre; Medea; the Capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Crusaders ; the Death of Charles le Téméraire at the Battle 
of Nancy; the Doge Foscari hearing his son’s sentence read; Tasso in 
the Mad-house; Algerian Women in their Apartment; a Jewish 
Wedding in Morocco ; Faust and Valentine ; Liberty guiding the People 
on the Barricades; the Death of Sardanapalus; and many other births 
of genius. These were now superb masterpieces, all fire and impulse, 
admirably tempered nevertheless by a tone of mind as penetrating as it 
was passionate ; now ambitious uncertainties; now clear failures, even 
irritating to look at. On the whole, Blake’s words—“ not negations of 
passion, but realities of intellect”—are very applicable to Delacroix’s, 
works: the passion and the intellect, the whole form of expression and 
realization, being par excellence those of a painter. “It was remarked, 
and he himself never ceased to regret it, that he had worked too much 
with the brush, and too little with the crayon; and that consequently 
his work fell short of that precision and firmness of drawing which 
have always been so highly prized in the French School.” Delacroix 
was a name of terror to the professional conventionalists and respect- 
abilities of his earlier manhood, among whom his pictures produced 
the effect of so many bombs. Personally, however, he kept out of 
the tumult, and almost out of society ; suppressed the powers, which he 
was known to possess, of shining and commanding an audience; and 
laboured devotedly at his art. He died unmarried, and has been buried 
in the Cemetery of Pére Lachaise. M. Hesse, a historical, religious, 
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and mural painter of a very different stamp from Delacroix, was elected 
on the 31st of October his successor in the Académie des Beaux Arts, 
in preference to one of the few men who could have followed the de- 
ceased master without a cruel sense of bathos, Géréme: shortly before, on 
the 26th of September, M. Cabanel had been chosen to succeed Horace 
Vernet.—In the School of the Beaux Arts, the subject prescribed for 
competition this year, was Joseph and his Brethren ; the pictures, ten in 
number, are spoken of as creditable.-—Jean Murat, a well-reputed painter, 
died of paralysis, in Paris, aged fifty-five, towards the end of September. 
Among his leading works are Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert, the 
Lamentation of Jeremiah, and Numa and Egeria, bought by the Conseil 
d’Etat: he has left many drawings and sketches. Another death in 
French painting is that of Louis Remi Eugéne Desjobert, a landscape- 
painter of note, which occurred early in November. He was known by 
a picture in the Luxembourg Gallery, named “ the Landscape-painters.” 
—Two conspicuous pictures lately added to the collection at Versailles 
are the Taking of Rome in 1849, by Horace Vernet, and the French 
landing in the Crimea, by Pils. The former, which was Vernet’s last 
great painting, represents the hand-to-hand fight in the bastion between 
the French and Italians at early dawn, and is spoken of as among his 
best conceptions, not his most forcible pieces of execution—M. Jobbé- 
Duval completed some short while ago his series of paintings for the 
decoration of the chapel in the Ecole Normale.—At a recent meeting 
of the French Academy, M. Chevreul discoursed upon ancient coloured 
glass ; defining, 1, the different sorts of glass employed; 2, the nature 
of the solid stratum which the atmosphere deposits upon its outside 5 
3, the means of removing this stratum without injury to the colour of 
the glass;“even when painted; 4, the causes of the fine effect of ancient 
glass. M..Chevreul states that he ascertained some twenty years ago 
the method of removing the opaque atmospheric deposit ; and the pro- 
cess has since been tried upon the windows of St Gervais. The glass 
used in old windows is of three sorts: either coloured by the extension 
on both surfaces of a thin stratum of coloured glass; or coloured 
throughout purple, green, &c., in the manufacture; or simply painted 
on the surface with vitrifiable colours. M. Chevreul’s cleaning-process 
consists in macerating the glass for from six to twelve days in a bath of 
sub-carbonate of soda at g°, plunging it into hydrochloric acid at 4°, and 
washing plentifully with water before and after each of these bathings. 
He explains the superiority of the ancient over the modern windows as 
dependent upon the extreme care formerly taken to conform to the 
principle of distinct vision, by employing very bright colours, very small 
bits. of glass sufficiently thick, very strong leaden frames, ample borders 
14 * 
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of black pigment, &c.—Towards the beginning of October, a sale by 
auction was advertised in the Rue Drouot, Paris, to include two pictures 
ascribed to Murillo, and supposed then to be worth some #60 together. 
Nobody bade for them at the sale; but, next day, a person appeared, 
and made a private offer, which rose gradually to £800. The auction- 
eer, without selling the pictures, sent them to be cleaned, and the 
signature of Murillo was discovered, raising their estimated value to 
£8000.—The transverse wing of the Imperial Library in Paris, the 
ceiling of which was decorated by eminent masters of the seventeenth 
century, was demolished in October. 

Italy.—Prince Alexander Torlonia has brought from Volsci to Rome 
a number of Etruscan paintings which the eminent Padre Garrucci con- 
siders to be the most important yet discovered. They are executed in 
chiaroscuro, with great distinctness, and are very various in subject. 
There are altogether thirty life-sized figures, partly from Greek and 
partly from Volscian history and mythology. In one picture, Amphiaraus 
(so it is stated) is represented as ruler of the Shades, contemplating the 
labours of Sisyphus. Other subjects are from the Iliad and Thebaid. 
These and some further antiquities were to be placed in the owner’s 
Museum in the Trastevere, and opened to the public.—Paintings of 
some interest have been found in one out of eleven Etruscan tombs 
recently discovered near Orvieto.—Close to the recently excavated Jewish 
Cemetery near the Vineyard of Saint Sebastian, Rome, are two vaulted 
chambers, with stuccoed walls, profusely decorated with painting in a free 
style. The subjects include a woman holding a cornucopia; a winged 
Victory, with palm and crown, which she is about to bestow on a young 
man; Genii with Symbols of the Seasons; Pegasus; the purse and 
caduceus of Mercury; quadrupeds, fishes, and birds, the peacock being 
prominent. These chambers are held beyond doubt to have served for 
pagan interments ; in which case, their discovery is important as show- 
ing that the pagan Romans, at one period, used for interment places 
analogous to the Christian cemeteries in the catacombs, including vaulted 
niches for tombs, like the archisolia.—The nineteenth annual exhibition 
of the Florentine Society for Promoting the Fine Arts opened in the early 
autumn. It is said to have been “ by no means discreditable to Italian 
art””—a sad comment for the country whose centuries of supreme art 
range from Giotto to Veronese! Among the works specified for com- 
mendation are—Enrico Fanfani, Milton dictating to his daughter; L. 
Bechi, two Peasant-girls of the Campagna; C. Ademollo, The Death of 
Ernesto Cairoli at the Battle of Varese, “a very large and ambitious paint- 
ing, containing some good and spirited grouping ;” Fattori, an Italian 
Ambulance-waggon, carrying the wounded, “admirable for its simplicity 
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and effectiveness ;”” Gordigiani, two life-sized portraits of first-rate qua- 
lity. “The impression left on the mind by a glance over this annual 
exhibition is that there is no lack of vital power or promise in the young 
artist-world of Florence; but that it leans too strongly to a certain 
French superficiality (?) of style, and is run away with in many cases by 
a desire for effect which degenerates into careless, splashy execution, 
impatient of laborious finish, and sometimes, but far more rarely, negli- 
gent of accuracy in outline.”—Signor Celentano, a Neapolitan painter 
of considerable repute, scarcely past youth, died in Rome some little while 
ago. He has left incomplete a picture of the Siege of the Castle of 
St Angelo, in 1527. 

Germany.—Very strong representations have been made of the evil 
condition of the Munich Pinacothek. The pictures are said to be suffer- 
ing sadly from mould; in consequence of which, many of the Diirers 
are scaling off, and the finest of the Rembrandts is covered with mildew. 
In many instances, restorers have attempted a remedy, and have failed 
disastrously. A commission of inquiry has been appointed to investi- 
gate these complaints, and others which reflect upon the management 
of the Gallery. A Velasquez, it is said, was sold for 20 florins, and 
was immediately afterwards considered by the Berlin Gallery authorities 
to be worth purchase at 6000 florins. Similar stories are told of pic- 
tures by Diirer, Lucas Van Leyden, and Murillo (a portrait) —The 
triennial exhibition of pictures was held for three months last year in 
Munich, foreigners being invited to contribute. The French works 
were not conspicuous: from England there was only one contributor, 
Mr Stanley. The Dutch and Berlin Schools were better represented. 
Pictures noticed as important are—Hatlerlin, the Secularization of a 
Monastery; Bottcher, Summer Night on the Rhine; Julius Muhr, 
Othello relating his adventures to Brabantio and Desdemona; Miiller, 
Pasquetta, a head of a young girl; Cornelius, four cartoons for the Ber- 
lin cemetery, representing the Angels pouring out the seven phials of 
wrath, the Fall of the Apocalyptic Babylon, “‘ Blessed are they that are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake,” and the Works of Mercy; Portaels, 
of Belgium, a Caravan overtaken by the Simoom ; Meissonnier, Soldiers 
playing dice on a drum. The exhibition was attended by 16,000 paying 
visitors. Besides this temporary exhibition, a permanent exhibition of 
paintings for sale has been started in Munich, and is reported to be 
greatly superior to the other.—A discovery made by Professor Petten- 
koffer for restoring pictures has been brought before the Bavarian 
Government. The process has been tried in the Schleissheim Gallery, 
with such success, it is reported, that the value of one picture was raised 
from barely 20 to 20,000 florins. —A Munich painter, Franz Reichardt, 
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has lately been successful in taking off the frescoes from the famous 
Imhoff House in Augsburg, which dates from the Roman period.— 
Teutwart Schmitson, reputed to be one of the best German animal- 
painters, died in Vienna, towards the end of September, at the early age 
of thirty-four—A small collection of modern pictures, consisting 
chiefly of specimens of the Diisseldorf School, has been on view in the 
Walraff Richartz Museum, Cologne. It is spoken of as wholly 
mediocre in level, though not discreditable. The following are specified : 
W. Gentz, a Public Place in Cairo, with Groups of Women, remarkable 
for colour; Sonderman, a Music lesson in a Boys’ Village-school ; 
V. Ruffys, an Eastern Sea-coast View. 

Belgium.—A general exhibition of Fine Arts opened in Brussels 
on the 2nd of August, and closed on the 3oth of September. The 
contributions were chiefly from Belgian artists, with a good percentage 
of the French, and something from other nations. The number of 
works was about 1300: some leading Belgians, Leys and Gallait for 
instance, did not exhibit anything. The collection has been described 
as below the Belgian average: yet the level was not ill-sustained, and 
was broken by works of decided mark here and there. In enumerating 
these, we shall omit such as we know to have been previously exhibited 
elsewhere; only naming as by far the most memorable work in the 
gallery a picture by Marcel Briguiboul, a pupil of Cogniet and Gleyre, 
which, we understand, was also in the Paris exhibition of the year 
—* Robespierre in the Hall of the Comité de Salut Public, 10 Thermi- 
dor 1794.” One may safely fix upon M. Briguiboul as one “coming 
man.” We have to add (distinguishing the artists who are not 
Belgian residents)—Boulanger (France): The Rout of Kbaila, a group 
of Arabs precipitated down a rocky gorge. Bource: a Summer Even- 
ing on the Dutch Coast. E. A. Breton (France): Winter Sunset. 
Jules Breton (France): The Consecration of the Church of Oignies, 
the official character of the scene skilfully handled. Charry: Twilight 
View on the Banks of the Ciron. Coroenne (Farnce): The Duke of 
Guise on the Morning of his Assassination. Daubigny (France) : 
Sunset. Henri de Braekeleer: The Tailor; a Pottery; both notice- 
able for strong literality. Xavier de Cock: Sheep in Flanders, very 
pleasing in the Troyon way. De Haas: After the Inundation. De 
Winne : Portrait of the late M. Verhaegen, and two others. Adolphe 
Dillens: A Wedding-feast in Zealand, remarkable for character and 
efficient execution — the worthy elderly village poet is spouting some 
epithalamian verses which make the bride colour, the bridegroom smile, 
and the bridesmaids giggle. Fischer (France): A Breton Tavern. 
Edouard Frere (France): The Grandmother. Gautier (France): The 
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dangerous female Maniacs of the Salpétriére, artistically and forcibly 
conceived ; the Nuns’ Walk. Guillaume (France): A Death-Wake 
in Corsica. Guillemin (France): Return from a Bear-hunt in the 
Pyrennees. Hamman (France): Erasmus reading to the young Charles 
V., after the style of Leys. Harpignies (France): The Crows; Wild 
Ducks; both admirable landscape-treatments, full of impressive aplomb. 
Israels (Holland): The Toy-boat, a large picture of much ability ; 
The Evening before the Funeral, a widow at her husband’s coffin. 
Knaus (Germany): After the Baptism, a very complete example of this 
able artist’s excellences, painted in 1860. Lambron (France): the 
Woman with the White Mice, a whimsical picture, pointless enough 
in its piquancy, and yet piquant. Laugée (France): The Pap-bowl, a 
large work of high style. Lévy (France): The Harvest-mass in the 
Roman Campagna, distinguished for refined taste and reserved capacity. 
Maris (Holland): The Laundress. Papeleu: Twilight on the Landes ; 
The Farm of Abcoude, Holland; fine landscapes, grand and sweet. 
Chifflart (France): David Victorious, a wild take-off of Decamps, 
showing a massacre of women and children. Gertner (Germany) : 
Portrait of M. Bliicher, Chamberlain of the King of Denmark. Mols- 
Brialmont: The Simoom. Van Schendel: The Grand Place of Breda 
during the Kermess, lamp-light and twilight, an unusually good speci- 
men. Alexandre Robert: Portrait of the Vicomte de S. Rorcourt: A 
reminiscence of the Forest of Soignes. Schreyer: A Wallachian 
Team; Post-horses in Wallachia; very clever. Stallaert: Ulysses re- 
cognized by his Nurse, very expressive and dramatic, though worked in 
a conventional style. Stobbaerts : A Cattle-market. Tadema : Egyptian 
Pastime 3000 years ago, a curious and interesting specimen of vitalized 
archeology. Tscherner: Morning in the Valley of Francorchamps ; 
Twilight in the Ardennes; both very beautiful and admirable land- 
scapes. Guillaume Vanderhecht : Water-mill in the Ardennes; Even- 
ing, a reminiscence of England. Van Moer : Interior of the Church of 
Santa Maria of Belem, one of those subjects in which this painter has 
no superior. Verlat: Deuced Cold, a large picture of animals, with 
some humour, but not so well painted as some other works by the artist. 
Meissonnier (France) : Corpses on the Barricades, a very noticeable and 
impressive little picture, with an individuality and unexpectedness in the 
attitudes which must, one would think, be taken from a sketch on the 
spot; A Reader. Oswald Achenbach: Sunset on the Neapolitan Sea- 
coast. Berchére (France): A Nile-boat. Cermak (France): Portraits 
of Princess Milena of Montenegro, and General Mirko Petrovich. 
Carpeaux (France): Plaster group of Ugolino and his Family, remark- 
ably forcible. The reader will observe that a very considerable propor- 
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tion of the works cited are foreign to Belgium.—The catalogue of the 
exhibition just referred to gives a list of several works of art executed in 
public buildings, &c., in Belgium, since the last preceding exhibition, 
which opened in 1860. We subjoin a list of such as appear to have 
been completed or in progress since the beginning of 1863. Gérard: 
14 pictures giving a summary of Belgian history, for the establishments 
of Public Instruction. Guffens and Swerts: Mural paintings in the 
parish-church of St George, Antwerp ; the Twelve Apostles, with the 
Holy Spirit ; the Archangels Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, and the 
Angel of Gethsemane; the Madonna; St Joseph; the Evangelists ; 
St George, victorious over the dragon, appealing to Christ. Other 
paintings are in progress in this church. In the church of Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours, at St Nicholas, is another series by the same 
painters: Original Sin, in the Temptation in Eden; the Demon 
vanquished by Redemption on Calvary ; the Baptism of Christ; David 
and Solomon, with singing Angels : Figures of Sts George and Cecilia 
remain to be done. Van Imschoot: A series of pictures representing 
the uniforms of the Army of Brabant, during the insurrection of 1787, 
for the Historic Gallery of the Royal Museum of Painting and Sculp- 
ture. Twelve subjects have been executed, and others are to follow. 

Russia.—Count Kuschelef-Bedborodko, known as the brother-in-law 
of the spiritualist Home, has bequeathed to the St Petersburg Academy 
of Arts his picture-gallery, one of the richest in the Russian Empire. 
It is to be open to the public, without any exclusions. The pictures, 
about 500 in number, comprise works by Rubens, Kranach, Ostade, 
Léopold-Robert, Horace Vernet, Decamps, Ary Scheffer (a Faust, 
among others), Delaroche (a duplicate of the Cromwell at the coffin of 
Charles I.), Couture, Meissonnier, Géréme (the Duel after the Mas- 
querade), Gallait, Leys, the Achenbachs, Knaus, &c. There are also 
12 works of sculpture, by Canova and others. 

America.—A part of the well-known Barnum Museum was sold by 
auction in November, including a series of portraits, painted by the 
late Rembrandt Peale, of a number of the celebrities of some half- 
century ago. The large-sized portrait of Washington brought 530 
dollars; Calhoun, 65; Henry Clay, 63. The total was 16,000 dollars. 

Scutrture. France.—On the 26th of July a bronze statue of the 
Advocate Pailler, formerly Batonnier of the Paris Bar, was uncovered 
in his native Soissons. He is represented as pleading. Other French 
statues are Count Regnault de St Jean d’Angely, uncovered in the town 
of that name (Charente Inférieure), towards the end of August; and 
Marshal Sérurier, in his native town of Laon, on the 23rd of the same 
month.—One of the last sculptural details of Notre Dame to undergo 
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the blessings of “restoration” has been the Porte du Zodiaque. The 
Gallery of the Virgin has also been “renewed to its primitive state.” 
To have the whole thing over, and no more medizval masterpieces in 
that particular building going to their undoing, but gone once and for 
all, becomes a satisfaction.—Seven metal dies, such as the Romans used 
for coining, have been discovered in a field half a league distant from 
Paray (Saéne et Loire). They are made of a mixed metal, not exactly 
identified, and belong to the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius. 
Two of the heads are believed to represent Augustus deified.—A portrait 
of Domitia Lucilla, the mother of Marcus Aurelius, has been discovered 
by M. de Longpérier on an ancient bronze coin of Nicza in Bithynia ; 
a beautiful woman with a slightly aquiline nose. On the reverse is an 
equestrian figure of the young Marcus. This coin, which is unique, 
has been presented by the discoverer to the Académie des Inscriptions 
in Paris—During excavations in Besangon, two antique torsos in white 
marble, of the best period, but much mutilated, were found a few 
months ago. One belongs to a very juvenile male figure; the other has 
an animal’s skin fastened to the right shoulder.—Two ancient’ marble 
statues, one of them a figure of Cesar, were placed, in October, at the 
entrance of the Grand Avenue of the Tuileries grounds, at the angle of 
the parterre of the reserved gardens.—The Statue of Napoleon I. origin- 
ally placed over the column of the Place Vendéme, in 1810, was in 
heroic costume, Chaudet being the artist. This was melted down 
in 1814. In 1833, Louis Philippe set up another statue, the well- 
known one in military costume. This again is now removed; having 
been taken down at the beginning of November, and re-placed by 
another statue, by M. Dumont, of a material closely resembling bronze, 
and in which the original treatment is reverted to. The figure is 13 feet 
high, in the Roman imperial war-dress, a tunic and short cloak: he 
holds a globe surmounted by a winged figure of Victory, being the 
actual figure belonging to the first Chaudet statue, and saved from the 
melting-pot. M. Dumont’s work is said to be admirably executed. 
Meanwhile the military statue has been set on a pedestal 30 feet 
high, at the Rondpoint of Courbevoie, at the corner of the Avenue 
de Neuilly. 

Italy.—A statue of Faustina, the wife of Antoninus Pius, with the 
attributes of Plenty, the patera and cornucopia, has been found in the 
Villa Negroni, in Rome. She is represented as about forty years of age, 
with full and majestic figure: the contours heavy, and the details in- 
ferior; the size heroic. There are several traces of gilding on the head 
and of red paint on the face. The work has been temporarily placed in 
the Capituline Museum, in the Hall of the Dying Gladiator, after Si- 
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gnor Galli had supplied some slight restorations to it. This is the only 
known full-length of Faustina: Signor Guidi had the good fortune of 
its discovery. The bronzes of the Capitoline were some while ago 
removed to a small room on the ground-floor; by which are two other 
rooms now appropriated to sarcophagi, altars, &c.—The recently dis- 
covered statue of Augustus, after a very successful restoration by 
Tenerani, has been placed in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican.— 
Twenty-six new marble statues for the fagade of Milan Cathedral have 
been on exhibition, all by Milanese sculptors. A Sant’ Astero by 
Bernasconi is considered the best; but at least half of the works have 
been highly praised. No less than sixty-four statues were added to this 
Cathedral in 1863. 

Germany.—A bronze bust of Beethoven, by Herr Ternkorn, was 
uncovered near Heiligenstadt on the 24th of June. The remains oi 
this great musician, and of Schubert, having been disinterred on the 
13th of October for removal to the Votive Church in Vienna, plaster 
casts were ordered to be taken.—Statues by Professor Halbig of the 
ex-king Ludwig of Bavaria, and of the reigning king Max, were lately 
set up in Kelheim. Each is in granite, ten feet high—A new carved 
oak pulpit by Herr Sickinger was set up not long ago in Munich Cathedral. 
It is very lofty, and full of figures elaborately and skilfully carved.— 
Professor Kalide, of Berlin, the sculptor, died of apoplexy at Gleiwitz, 
on the 23rd of August. His most popular work is the Boy with the 
Swan, the original of which is at Charlottenburg. The Professor was 
devoted to art, and much beloved by his pupils.—The Géthe prize for 
sculpture, 1000 thalers, has been awarded this year to Herr Johannes 
Schilling for a group of Night, which will be placed on the Briihlsche 
Terrace in Dresden.—A relief representing Nehalia, the Celtic goddess 
of trade and navigation, has been found in Cologne, in a wall a few 
feet below the ground. The goddess is seated in a niche, draped, with 
a dog, fruits, and a cap which is accepted as concealing the usual sym- 
bol of a rudder or keel. 

Belgium.—A monument to Jaques van Arteveld, in the Place du 
Marché de Vendredi, Ghent, was uncovered on the 14th of September. 
It is designed by M. Devigne-Quyo. Besides the colossal bronze sta- 
tue of Arteveld, there are on the Gothic pedestal bas-reliefs of the alliance 
of France and England, of Bruges, Ypres, and Ghent, and of Brabant 
and Hainault with Flanders ; also four heraldic lions with escutcheons. 

Spain.—Senhor Medina, a sculptor of repute, finished some months 
ago a statue of Murillo for the fagade of the Museum of Paintings 
in Madrid. 


Asia.—Colonel Cunningham has reported the discovery, in the 
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Palace of Delhi, of two full-sized statues of elephants in black stone, 
and two human figures in red stone, all broken; the latter being 
Hindoos squatting, with head-dresses like that of a Rajpoot Chief. 
The works are reputed unique in Hindoo sculpture. 

Australia.—Mr Charles Summers has produced at Melbourne a 
clay model for a colossal statue of Shakespeare, which it is proposed to 
set up in bronze, in front of the Public Library there. 

America.—A monument was uncovered in the autumn at Quebec, 
on the Plateau of Sainte Foy, in honour of the French and English 
soldiers who fell there in the fight of the 28th of April, 1760. It is a 
figure of Victory, the gift of Prince Napoleon to the Society of St John 
the Baptist, mounted on a column, the base of which is bedecked with 
cannon. 

MIscELLANEOuS.-—France.—Prince Napoleon has presented to the 
Louvre several valuable Egyptian antiquities lately brought home by 
him. In the Gallery of the Louvre have been placed two small frescoes by 
Luini, representing children amid vines ; two new Murillos (one of which, 
the Birth of the Virgin, is greatly admired), and two Zurbarans. The 
Chapter of Notre Dame presented to the Louvre last year 41 pictures of 
the French School, including the “ Magnificat ” which Jouvenet painted 
with his left hand in 1716, after an attack of paralysis. The Gallery 
of Apollo is being painted with a series of three-quarter-length portraits 
of architects and sculptors. Since 1850 the drawings in the Louvre 
have been increased by 1150 sheets; the sculptural collections by about 
3000 objects; the Egyptian Museum by more than gooo. The 
Sauvageot collection will be placed in the Hall of the Sittings as soon 
as its decoration is completed. The students’ days at the Louvre have 
been abolished, and all visitors can now enter freely every day from ten 
till four. The Musée Napoléon Trois, in its re-arranged and organized 
condition, was opened in October. It occupies the nine large rooms 
which formerly contained the paintings of the French school, and which 
succeed the square saloon to the east. In the latter are the Pheenician 
antiquities, acquired during M. Renan’s mission; a selection from the 
Duc de Luynes’s collection ; paintings from Pompeii; and a portion of 
the Campana ceramics. The contents of the succeeding rooms are as 
follows. No. 1, antiquities from Rhodes, Cyprus, and Judea. No. 2, 
the beginnings of Western pottery; pitchers for honey, wine, and oil, 
found in the burial-ground of Agylle, with bas-reliefs. No. 3, Vases 
painted in the primitive style, dating from the infancy of Art. 
No. 4, Vases in the shape of human busts, fishes, &c., of Clusian 
workmanship. No. 5, Funeral Monuments, including a large sarco- 
phagus in baked clay, named the Lydian tomb. No. 6, Earthenware 
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from the Etruscan town of Ceere, showing a great advance in the art, 
which made vases of this class “ fetch their price in gold” during the 
Augustan age. No. 7, Vases showing the incipient decadence of Greek 
art; pottery being now neglected for metal-work. No. 8, Red and 
other wares varnished with various colours; painted dishes, represent- 
ing mostly games and mythological subjects; cups, drinking-vessels, 
&c. No. g, transparent and opaque glass, mosaics, and frescoes, from 
Pompeii. Besides this series of the Musée Napoléon Trois, there are 
the 303 pictures of the Campana collection which have been retained 
in Paris, ranged in the three great rooms which used to contain Louis 
Philippe’s Spanish pictures ; some earthenware, along with other earth- 
enware in six adjoining rooms; the jewels, in the south-west room 
near the gallery of Apollo; some of the best glass and enamel work in 
that gallery itself, including some very fine Limoges examples; also 
antique sculptures, and early metal-work.—The recent Report of the 
Director of the Luxembourg Gallery shows that that collection has 
received since. 1850 many important additions, pictures by Hippolyte 
Flandrin, Barriat, Hébert, Baudry, Benouville, Francais, Rosa Bonheur, 
Bellanger, Cabanel. The Museum of Chalcography has been enriched 
by 700 plates.—In the art-exhibition to be held in Paris this year only 
three works from each contributor will be received. The jury will be 
re-organized, so as to be three-fourths artists whose pictures have been 
adinitted to former exhibitions, and one-fourth members appointed by 
the Government. The exhibition will be opened from the beginning of 
May till the middle of August. The ordinary medals will henceforth 
be of only one class, of ‘the value of 400 francs—4o for painting, 15 
for sculpture, 8 for engraving and lithography, and 6 for archi- 
tecture: there will also be two honorary medals, of 4000 francs each, 
_ for the best two works of whatever description. The cross of the 
Legion of Honour will only be awarded to artists who shall have received 
three of the new medals. The rejected pictures may, at the artists’ 
option, be exhibited apart.—The Exhibition of the Fine Arts as applied 
to Industry, a private enterprise, which opened in the Parisian Palais 
de l’Industrie in September, and closed on the 1st of November, being 
a sequel to a similar exhibition held in 1861, is reported to have once 
again attested the skill of France in such matters: the bronzes are 
especially praised. About 50 Parisian drawing-schools contributed. 
There was no show of Sévres porcelain. The catalogue gives the 
names of the actual artificers of the various objects, as well as of the 
exhibiting firms. “The exhibition is remarkable as indicating the 
honourable place women hold in Paris as decorative artists.” Improve- 
ments in photography were represented by M. Willéme’s so-called pho- 
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to-sculpture, and by a process of M. Morvan for obtaining on stone 
direct photographic impressions, which can be printed off. Ordinary ink 
is used, and the printing-process is that of common lithography. Al- 
bumen and bichromate of ammonia are applied in the first instance 
to the stone, and this varnish is rendered insoluble by the action of 
light; but the parts of the varnish which are protected by the dark 
portion of the photographic image laid thereon are soluble in soap, 
which is afterwards employed. The whole action on the stone is a 
combination of etching and lithography. The process is announced 
as simple, rapid, exact, and cheap; the photographic positive remains 
a positive, and sustains no damage——A new process ‘of engraving 
introduced by M. Dulos is thus described: “A plate of copper is 
covered with a varnish of India-rubber and zinc white. Lines are 
traced through this surface down to the metal by an ivory point. The 
plate is then plunged in a solution of hydrochlorate of ammonia, the 
positive electrode being a plate of iron in communication with the 
negative pole of the pile. Iron is deposited on all parts of the copper 
exposed by the ivory point, but not on the varnish, which is removed 
by benzine. The plate is once more exposed to electric action in a 
bath of silver, and that metal is precipitated on the copper, but not on 
the iron. It is then heated to 80 C., and an alloy fusible at that tem- 
perature is poured over it. The liquid moistens the silver, and adheres 
to it, but not to the iron, which it does not moisten. When cold, the 
fusible alloy will be found standing on each side of every line, and 
forming a mould; from which a new plate adapted to printing is ob- 
tained by a galvano-plastic process.” — Messrs Goupil & Co. have 
published, under the name of “ Souvenirs de la Galerie Pourtalés,” a 
selection of photographs from the leading works in that gallery. There 
are paintings by Bellini, Mantegna, Francia, Pinturicchio, Sebastiano 
del Piombo, Quintin Matsys, Mabuse, Claude, David, Diirer, Murillo, 
&c., &c. ; antique vases, terra-cottas, bronzes, and statues; Renaissance 
ivories, porcelain-paintings, enamels, &c. The only text is a brief in- 
scription to the plates.—The question whether Leonardo da Vinci really 
died at Amboise has been investigated by M. Arséne Houssaye, at the 
instance of the French Government. He discovered in August, in an 
old church at Amboise, a case containing a coffin on whose lid is an 
inscription which is held to identify the coffin beyond doubt as that of 
the great painter. 

Italy.—In Pompeii a house of great splendour has been uncovered ; 
containing, among other things, a handsome mosaic pavement represent- 
ing a number of the table-delicacies of the time, and a very beautifully 
worked statue of Bacchus in silver, with eyes of enamel, a collar of jewels, 
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and precious armlets, Towards the middle of October, ‘some very 
beautiful frescoes and elegant arabesques” were also discovered. Of 
late, only 30 persons had been employed in the works, instead of the 
500 of 1862.—The interior of the Naples Museum is being much 
altered by Cavalier Fiorelli, who is understood to have been lately ap- 
pointed Director of the establishment, and the bronzes arranged in a 
larger hall: good catalogues are also in progress. Recent additions are 
two painted Greek vases found at the entrance of the new street which 
leads from the Cathedral to the Via dell’ Orticello. They are of the 
Nola manufacture, and of beautiful style; one being a cratere, the 
other an amphora with mythical figures, 27 and 38 centimetres respect- 
ively in height. The subject on the amphora is a libation, with a figure 
of Pallas, designed in yellow on a black ground. Other additions are the 
valuable collections of antiquities belonging to the late Prince of Syracuse 
and the Marquis del Vasto; and the extremely rich and interesting col- 
lection of coins hitherto kept in the Naples Mint.—The excavations on 
the Palatine Mount conducted by Signor Pietro Rosa for the Emperor 
of the French continue fertile of interesting discoveries. In the 
Palace of Caligula were found, last summer, fine frescoes, mosaics, and 
arabesques, exceedingly delicate and fresh; in the Palace of Tiberius, 
two frescoes, not in a very high style; in the Palace of Augustus, 
frescoes in arabesque, and figures, very fresh. The museum of works 
discovered in these excavations contains already, among other objects, 
a very fine youthful Bacchus crowned with ivy, and sitting with one 
hand under him, probably a portion of a group ; a life-sized, effective 
Venus Genitrix, or Lady leaving the bath, headless; a Love with the 
wings perfect, a great rarity; a head of Ceres; a spiral column, in 
the style which would now be termed Byzantine; and a lucerna of terra- 
cotta, with a large gable-roofed villa portrayed on its upper surface. 
Other excavations by the Pontifical Government are in progress on the 
lower slopes of the Palatine, along the northern and western sides. 
Decorative paintings on chamber-walls have been discovered ; such as 
a lady at her toilet, birds, festoons, and ornamentation of the Pompeian 
character.—The Milanese exhibition of painting and sculpture has been 
held in the Brera Gallery, numbering some 500 works. It is said 
to have shown little beyond French influence operating upon very me- 
diocre powers of art ; the sculpture being somewhat better than the paint- 
ing. The most popular picture was by Cavaliere Gerolamo, “ Garibaldi 
borne wounded from Aspromonte.” It was bought by an enthusiastic 
Garibaldian, and presented to the hero. There were many other war- 
like and patriotic subjects; few historical subjects, numerous furniture- 
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pictures. The competitive productions of the students were also displayed 
in the Brera. The principal prescribed subjects were, for painting, 
Dante giving advice to Giotto: for sculpture, Lot and his Daughters. 
In the former competition, the chief prize was won by Filippo Carcano, 
a Milanese, whose work is considered very creditable; in the latter, 
by Francesco Fontana, who had several talented rivals. 

Germany.—A new building is being erected in Munich for the 
collections termed the old German Museum, which are of recent form- 
ation, numbering some 5000 objects. There are illuminations by 
Hemling, sketches by Diirer, fifteenth-century triptychs, Palissy goblets, 
bronze tablets after Peter Fischer, sculpture, furniture, metal-work, 
&c., &c.—The Veronese in the Dresden Gallery, of the Concini family 
in worship before the Virgin and Child, has been engraved by Herr 
Gustav Levy, after a drawing by Professor Schurig—Herr A. Beck, a 
Diisseldorf painter, has produced a wood-cut of the Battle of Leipsic, 
described as “not only the finest [query, Albert Diirer ?], but also the 
largest, of all wood-cuts hitherto executed in Germany. The ensemble 
is said to be as strikingly fine as the details are of the most exact accuracy 
of painstaking minuteness.” There are a central and eighteen minor sub- 
jects in the print.—A collection of the rarest etchings and engravings 
by Masters of all Schools, photolithographed by the brothers Burchard, 
is in course of publication in Berlin. 

Belgium and Holland.—The “ very valuable and celebrated col- 
lections of coins and medals” of the following late owners were 
advertised for sale in Amsterdam, in the course of the autumn and 
winter: Colonel A. T. B. de Roye van Frischen, of Nymwegen; F. 
H. Haurkamp van der Finne, of Haarlem; L. Michel and F. T. 
Geelhand, of Rotterdam and Antwerp; and H. Salm, of Amsterdam. 
—The Belgian photographer, M. Ghémar, has succeeded in producing 
photographic copies of pictures larger than the originals. Mr Holman 
Hunt’s “ Light of the World,” for instance, has been thus copied, with 
the figure, undistorted, about 6 ft 6 in. high. 

Greece.—In one of several most interesting tombs which were dis- 
covered a few months ago along the Via Sacra, near Athens, was a 
grand bas-relief in admirable style, representing a combat between a 
horseman and a man on foot, the figures bearing clear traces of bronze 
ornaments. This tomb has an inscription to an Athenian slain in the 
Battle of Corinth, 394, B.c. Two other tombs are in the form of a 
naos, with many traces of painted figures. ‘ They are covered with 
architectural, equally painted, ornaments; and the perspective of the 
ceiling is so arranged that it represents a still larger tomb.” The date 
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is supposed to be that of Philip or Alexander. This discovery is con- 
sidered to settle a question, raised by a passage in Pausanias, as to 
whether the colouring of tombs, referred to by that author, was internal 
only in subterranean chambers. 

Turkey—The National Exhibition at Constantinople closed on 
the 16th of July, with a deficit of more than £14,000; the expenses 
being 2,000,000 piastres, and the receipts only 450,000. 


W. M. RossetrTI1. 





